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; OUR giving me leave to put te 
Firſt Edition of this Eſſay under 
your Protection, encourages me to 
lay the Third there alſo: And indeed it 
would be great Ingratitude as well as 


Imprudence in me, to offer to remove it 


om that Shade, "under which it has re- 
ceived both Strength and Security. Be- 
ſides, I could not deny my ſelf the Plea- 
ſare of taking Notice, that as your good - | 
_ Senſe, quick Apprehenſion, your ready | 
and ſolid Judgment have I 

A 2 you. 


The DEDICATION. 
you in all the uſeful Parts of polite Learn- 
Ing : So your paſſionate Love towards it, 
has made you one of its principal Patrons. 
To theſe Qualifications having joined the 
Knowledge of Men and Things, you ſoon 

found Means of becoming ſerviceable to. 
Mankind, in that which is of the greateſt. 
Uſe and Value, the Preſervation and Re- 
ſtoration of Health, and have attained to 
that Skill and Knowledge i in your Profeſ- 
fion, which, as the wiſe Man has obſerved, 
ſhall lift up the Head of the Phyſician, 
and make him to be had in- Admitation. in 
the Sight of Great Men. 


Jam, 81 K, 
Tour moſt Obliged 


Humble Servant 


JAMES GREENWOOD.. 
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NE ED not, I hope, male any Apology + 


Hor publiſhing 4 Grammar of or Mother 


Tongue, ſince it is too plain and evident, 
hom neceſſary 4 Performance of this Nature is, 
and eſpecially for thoſe Perſons, who talk- for the 
moſt Part juſt as they have heard their Parents, 
Nurſes, or Teachers, (who likewiſe may hap _ 
pen to be none of the beſt Speakers) talk; 
without ever taking the Matter into any farther 
Conſideration : It is indeed poſſible that a Dung 
Gentleman or Lady may be enabled to ſpeak 
etty well upon ſome Subjects, and entertain 4 
Viſiter with Diſcourſe that may be agreeable: enough <: 
Tet I do not well ſee how they ſhould: write any 
Thing with a tolerable Correftneſs, unleſs they 
have ſome Taſte of Grammar, or expreſs them- 
ſelves clearly, and deliver their Thoughts by Let- 
ter or otherwiſe, ſo as not to lay themſelves open 
to the Cenſure of their Friends, for their blame-- 
able Spelling or falſe Syntax. WE” 
For which Reaſon after ſeveral others, I have 
_ endeavoured. to explain the Principles of Gram- 
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n 
| mar in ſuch a perſpicuous and familiar Way, 


as may rather incite, than diſcourage the Curio- 
| firy of ſuch who would have a clear Notion of 
| what they ſpeak or write. And herein I have 
had a Regard to three Things : In the firſt Place 
T; was deſirous to do what in me lay, to excite 
Perſons to the Study of their Mother Tongue. 
Secondly, To give ſuch a plain and rational. 
Account of Grammar, as might render it eaſy 
and delightful to our Engliſh Youth, who have 
for a long Time eſteemed the Study of this uſe- - 
ful Art very irkſome, obſcure and difficult: And 
this their wrong and hard Notion ſeems to haue 
proceeded , partly from the unpleaſing and diſad- 
wantagious Manner it has been delivered to them 
in, and partly through the Want of having every 
Thing explained and cleared up to their Under. 
ſtanding as they. go along: Not to mention the 
Teaching them Grammar in Latin, before they 
have learned any Thing of it in Engliſh. 
And every Body muſt readily grant that the May 
to come to 4 true and clear Knowledge of any 
Art, is to explain Things unknown, by. Things 
that are known. And J dare be bold to ſay, 
that if the Grammar of our own Tongue. was. 
firſt Taught in our Schools, our Youth would in 
4 far leſs Time, than they now commonly do, 
attain to an Underſtanding of the Latin Tongue, 
and alſo be better prepared for the Study of Things. 
My third Aim that I had in the writing this. 
Treatiſe was, to oblige the Fair Sex, whoſe Edu- 
cation, perhaps, is too much neglected in this 
Particular : But 1 ſhall give you my Thoughts. 


of 
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of this Matter, by ti anſcribing pat of 1 Le: 
ter which. I wrote ſome Time ago, to the Inge- 
nious Author of the TAT I ER aon this Head. 
— “ But among all the various Subjects, 
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of which you have ſo excellently treated, 
there is none that is of that Importance 
to the Publick, as the Education of Chil- 
dren : For what can be a greater or more 
noble Deſign than the Building up of a. 
Man? Or rather of making Mankind 
more happy ? This Sir, is what you are 
going to do, ſince by the Improvement 
of the Female Sex, you will of courſe add 
to the Happineſs, Pleaſure, and Ad vantage 
of the Male. And 1 have often with con- 
cern reflected on the Negligence; not to 
ſay Ingratitude of our Sex, who ſeem ſo 
generally careleſs in Cultivating and Adorn- 
ing the Minds of thoſe Beautiful Crea- 
tures, that are the Delight and Ornament 
of Mankind. Nay, what can be greater 


Injuſtice than for a Father to find fault 
with the Weakneſs. and Ignorance of Wo 


men, and yet neglect to cute the Weak - 
neſs, or inſtruct the Ignorance of his o.] n 


Daughter. There can be no juſt. Excuſe 
made for ſo great a Piece of Neglect in 


the Education of the Fair Sex And all 
that can be ſaid is, that it is the Cuſtom, 
and we know not what Meaſures. to take 
to put Things upon a better Foot: But 


this, Sir, is what we hope and expect 
cc. 


from you, Cc. I have therefore endea vour- 
| | x 
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ed to render every Thing eaſy and familiar. to 
them, by explaining every Word that might 
hinder their learning theſe Matters with Pleas 
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| J have in this Book taken in every Thing that 
was Material from Dr. WALL Is, but he wri- 
ting for Foreigners, and in Latin, I have not pur- 
fued his Method; as not being every where an- 
ſwerable to my Deſign. 8 
I pretend not to call this a Compleat Gram- 
mar, no ſuch Thing being to be expected from 
any one Perſon, but an Ess AI, in which I 
have to the beſt of my Abilities, conſulted the 
Genius of our Language. . 8 

T muſt here confeſs, that I have been very 
much obliged in the following Papers to Biſhop 
W1LKx1ins's Real Character, Dr. WAL LIS, 
Dr. Hicxess Saxon Grammar; and I muſt 
ſo take Notice, that in two or three Places I 
have made uſe of My. Locks Expreſſions, be- 
cauſe I liked them better than my own. | 


. As I am very much obliged to ſeveral Emi- 
ment and Learned Gentlemen, who have honoured 
this Work with their Approbation So JL am in 
4 particular Manner to return Thanks. to the 
Reverend and Learned Dr. SAMUEL CLARK, 
Rector of St. James's, who did me the Honour 
to make Corrections to the whole Work As al- 
Jo to the Reverend and Learned Dr. DANIEL 
WATERLANPD, who has done me the like Honour: 
My Thanks are due likewiſe to my Learned 
Friend Mr. Jonn DEeNNis, for his Eſſay to- 
wards an Engliſh PRoOSODY. I fhould be. un- 
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to Mr. ANDREW READ, and — 
e if I did not own the Favour- of the 
Judicious Remarks, they were Pleaſed to. Commu. * 
nicate. ; 9 1 
ue Place: marked with an en m or Star, 
are what are moſt neceſſary to be learned at the 
firſt going over : But what is to be learned, 
and what paſſed by, the diſcretion of the Teacher 
will beſt determine. 

If any Gentleman will be? pleaſed to als an 
Amenaments or Additions to This, they ſhall be 
gratefully. acknowledged and inſerted in their BE 
per Place, oy 
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am, mightily pleaſed with it. I put it in the 


[- firſt Elements of Grammar Learning with it, and 
have partly ſeen, and partly been adviſed by Let- 
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Part of a Letter from Mr. ANDREW 
Ross, Profeflor of Humanity in. the 
Univerſity of GLas6ow, to the Au- 
_ thor. i 


I — 


I had the Benefit of reading your Grammar, 
ſoon after it was publiſhed : I was, and ſtill 


Hands of all my Scholars, as ſoon as I could get 
Copies enough to. this Place; and now, ſeveral 
Months ſince, I could give my Probatum eſt to 
the great Uſe of both-the Matter and Method. 
J have occaſioned ſome young Perſons of Quali- 
ty and Diſtinction in the Country to begin the 


ters from their Tutors, that they have reaped 
great Advantages from it. Tour Familiar Queſ- 
tions upon each Chapter, mhich I think are con- 
ceived with much Diſcretion, are of great Uſe, 
eſpecially to the younger Scholars. I think your 
VocaBuLaARY anſwers the End of it extremely 
well, there can ſcarce be more of Nature and 
Things contained in 'ſo little room, nor that more 
met hodically ranged, &c. : rs. 


A. Cha- 


4 
"RILEY 
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A Character of this GRAMMAR given 
by the Reverend Mr. IS AA WATS, 


in his Book, Intituled, The Art of 


| Reading and Writing Engliſh. 


Thoſe who have 4 Mind to inform themſelves 


more perfectly of the Genius and Compoſition of 
our Language, either in the Original Derivation - 
of it, or in the preſemt Uſe and Practice, muſt 


conſult ſuch Treatiſes as are written on Purpoſe ;; 
among ſt which, I know none equal to that Eſſay 
towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar, compo- 


ſed by Mr. James GREENWOOD; wherein 
he has ſhown the deep Knowledge, without the 


-haughty Airs of a Critick s And he. is preparing 
4 new Edition with great Improvements, b the 
friendly Communications of the Learned World. 
When that ingenious Author has finiſhed the Work 
be dfigns, if he would deny himſelf ſo far, as 
to publiſh a ſhort Abſtract of the three firſt Parts 
of it, in two or three Sheets, meerly for the In- 


ſtruftion of common Engliſh Readers; I am well + 


aſſured it would give them an eaſier and better 
Acquaint ance with the Nature of Grammar, and 
the Genius of their Native Tongue, than any 


Treatiſe that has ever yet come within my 
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Dr. HickEs tothe Author. 


Sir, I now give you. very hearty, though very 
late Thanks, for your elaborate Eſſay towards 4 
Practical Engliſh Grammar, which I read with 
great Pleaſure ;, having had Thoughts for many 
Nears to make an Engliſh Grammar, for which 
-you will imagine I was in ſome meaſure Quali- 
fied, by my Knowledge of the antient Saxon and 
Dano-Sax-Engliſn, as well as inclined to ſuch a 
Work, &c © 894 „ 
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Part of a Letter from the late Learned 
OHN CHAMBERLAYNE Eſq; Au- 
thor of the Preſent State of Great-Brj- 

- Zain to the Author. "x, A 


A Miniſter of the $wediſh Church having con- 
ſalted me about drawing up an Engliſh Gram- 
mar for the uſe of his Countrymen, I refered him 
to yours, as a noble Superſtrucure, or a ſure 
Foundation. Sir, I have long had Thoughts of 

attempting, what you have now done ſo well; but 
one Avocation or other has always hindered me, 
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PREFACE 


With Ap DITIONs. 


The Additions have this Mark before them (c). 


INC E it is cuſtomary to addreſs the Reader at the 
Beginning of a Work ; I think, I ought alſo to ſay 
ſomething by Way of ' Preface, as well to ſhew the 

Reaſons why I undertook this Work; and what I 


have done in it, as to give an Account of the Riſe and 


Progreſs of the Engliſh Tongue. | 


The Engliſh Tongue, which we are to treat of, and which 


is now ſpoken, not only in England, but in 


Scotland, is not that ancient Britiſh Tongue The. Engliſh | 


which the firſt Britains formerly uſed ; nor Tongue. 

indeed any Branch of it, but a quite diffe- 1 = 

rent one, brought hither by Strangers from foreign Parts. 
There was ſpoken among us formerly a | 


7 


very ancient Language full of Beauty and The old Bri- 


Elegancy; common to us with the Neigh- tiſh Tongue. 
bouring Iuhabitants of Gaul. For whether | 


this Iſland was formerly join d to Gaul by an Iſthmus, * 
whether it has always been -diſ-join'd by the Sea, and had ns 


Commerce with it but an the Score of Neighbourhood, or 


By Gaul, we are to underſtand ancient France. 
| B whether 
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whether we received onr firſt Inhabitants from them, or they 
from us, or from the Phænicians, or Trojans, or e/ſemhere ; 
This is certain, that both Nations had fermerly the ſame 
Language and the ſame Culioms: And truly, in my Opinion, 
the Galli aud Walli, at is, the Inhabitants of France and 
Wales, have one common Denomination ; for the Change of 
the Letters G or Gu and W is very common, and Wallia, 
which we call Wales, is in the French Language Gales ; and 
im the German Tongue, the Gauls, or French, are called 


Walſhen. It is generally agreed upon, that the People which 


are called Walli, or Wallones, are the Gauls or French; 
namely, the Inhabitants o Artois, and the Parts adjacent; 


as alſo thoſe of Lombardy (which lies between the Alps and 
the River Rubicon) called Gallia Ciſalpina; and Gaſcoigne, 


is likewiſe called Vaſconia. S the French Words guerre, ga- 


rant, gard, gardien, garderobe, guiſe, guile, gage, guichet, 
guimblet, guerdon, Guillaume, gagner, gater, guetter, &c. 
figniß the ſame with theſe Engliſh Words, War, warrant, 
ward, warden, wardrove, wile, wile, wager, wicket, wim- 
ble, reward, William, to win, to waſte, to wait, c. So 
what are called in Latin Jugiandes, in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land, we call French Nuts, iz her Parts, they are in the 
ſame Senſe called Wall-Nuts, that is Walſh. Nuts. So the 
Galatians, or Callo Græcians are ſaid to have carried away 
their Language with them out of Gaul, aud according to 


Strabo, /poke t. Languages, their own and the Greck: And, 
perhaps, after the ſame Manner, Galloway, in Scotland, 


had its Name. | : 

a But this old Language, ſpoken in com- 

It hath great on by the Gauls and Britains, was before 

Affinity with any thing recorded in Hiſtory; ſo that we 

the Eaſtern cannot trace the Original of the Tongue and 

Languages. People, bur by Conſectures, or by Hiſtorians, 
| upon wheſe Credit we may not entirely de- 


-pend ; and perhaps this, as the other Mother Tonewes,. had 


its Riſe at the Conſiſſon of Babel: For it fliil has a great 
Afrnity with the Eaſtern Languages, as af pears gol cnly in 
the Derivation of Words, as John Davies has remarked in 
his Welch Dictionary, and Samuel Bochart in his Geogra- 
phia Sacra, or Sacred Geography, who thinks that the wy 
Name of Brjtain, is derived from the Arabick or Punic 


Language; namely that BezTayrinny Bretannike : comes from 
5 : | Barat 
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Barat anach, which ſignißes the Land of Tin amd Lead, and 
that the Britiſh Iſles were called by the Greeks Caſſiterides, 
a Mord of the fame Signification with Bretannike : But like- 


wiſe in their Syntax, which is performed by Prefixes and Af- 
fixes, and the various Permutation of the State, as appears 
from the Grammars of the Welch Language, publiſhed in 


Latin & John Davies and John David Rice: For as the 
Hebrews hade a State Abſolute, and a State of Regimen; 
fo the Welch have, as they expreſs it, a Primary, Soft, 4 


Liquid and Aſpirate State, according to the Variety of Con- 
ſtruction; to which I ſhall add, that the joining to Perſons 


Names the Names of their Fathers, Graud-fathers, and per- 


haps others of their Anceſtors, was a Cuſtom of the Eaſtern 


Nations; for Example, ohn David Rice, or to ſpeak in their 
own Dialect, Sion ap Datyd ap Rhys, is the ſame as John the 


Son of David, the Son of Rice; and though now a-days they 


have the Names of their Families after the Manner of the 
Engliſh, yet they are for the moſt Part meer Patronymitks 3 


for the Names Price, Powel, Bowel, Bowen, Pugh, Parry, 


Perry, Prichard, Probert, Proger, &. are no more than 
4p Rhys, Ap Howel, Ap Owen, Ap Hugh, Ap Harry, Ap 
Henry, Ap Richard, Ap Robert, Ap Roger, c. And Jones, 
Jenkins, Davyes, are meer Patronymicks, Gryffith, Morgan, 
Howel, Teudor, Lluellin, Lloyd, cc. are the Names of An- 
ceflors ; though the Word Ap, that is, Mab a Son, be left 
eut ; and ſo we are to judge of moſt of their other Names. 
But we muſt not diſcourſe too largely of theſe Matters; thoſe 
that would be farther informed, I refer to the Britiſh Hiſtory 
of Ponticus Virunnius, and to the Itinerary and Deſcription 
of Wales, written by Giraldus Cambrenſis; and to Mr. David 
Powel's Latin Annotations on both thoſe Authors: They may 
likewiſe conſult two Philological Treati/es of Mr. John Davies, 
one of which is at the Beginning of his Dictionary, the other= 
in his Grammar; and two like Treatiſes publiſhed by Mr. 
John David Rheſus, or Rice, and prefixed to his Grammar; 
one of them his, and writ in Welch, the other writ in Latin, 
by Mr. Humphrey Prichard ; the Deſcription of Britain by 
Mr. Humphrey Lloyd; Cambdens Britannia, and Bochart's 
Sacred Geography, (Part 2.4. 1. c. 39,41, 42.) And beſides 
theſe, Biſhop Uſher's Antiquities of Britain, Verſtegan's An- 
tiquities in Engliſh, H. Lloyd's Chronological Hiſtory of 
Wales, publiſhed in Engliſh & David Powel ;. Brerewood's: 
bY: Enquiries: 
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Enquiries in Engliſh 5 and other Books of the like Sub jeck, 
where may be found many Monuments of uncommon Learn- 


ing ; and although ſome Fables may be mixed among the moſt 
ancient Writings, as is common in the Accounts of a' very 


old Date, yet without doubt, there is likewiſe a great deal of 


Truth to te met with. | < 

| But the ancient Language of both Nati- 
How thisold ons is now almoſt every where loſt. As to 
Language Gaul or France, after the Romans had ſub- 
came to be dued it, they endeavoured to introduce their 


diſuſed in own Language, and therefore publiſhed all 


Gaul, and of their Edits, and other Writings in Latin; ſo 
the Original that the old Cantabrian or Biſcain Language 
of the mo- in Spain, and that old one uſed in France, by 
dern French Degrees grew obſolete, and came under the 
Tongue. {ame Subjection with the People, and in its 

Room ſucceeded a broken kind of Latin, and this 
was called Romance, or Romanſhe, the Roman Tongue; but 
nevertheleſi it ſtill retained ſome Words of the old Language. 
« Tye Spaniards call, to this Day, ſuch Verſes as they make 
& jn their Language, by the Name of Romances ; and ſo 
ce did the French alſo, as may appear by the Title of the 
ce Poeſy, written in French by John Clopinel, alias, Meung, 
© called, Le Romant de la Roſe ; and afterwards tranſlated 
« into Engliſh & Geffery Chaucer, with the Title of The 
c Romant of the Roſe. And hence comes our Word Ro- 
„„ . | 
But when the Franks, or Franconians, a People of Ger- 
many, were led by Pharamond into Gaul, or France, they 
brought with them their own Language, which was of the 
ame Original with the German, and our Engliſh, and not very 


much different from both, which continued amongſt them for 
ſome time, and was called Lingua Franca, the Frank, or 


French Tongue, till the Gauls or Franks becoming one People, 
the Franks {earned that broken or corrupt kind of Latin which 
revail'd among the Gauls, mingling, without doubt, many 
Words of their own with it; yet they preferved their old Syn- 
tax, which is indeed the ſame with the Teutonick, but as dif- 
ferent from the Roman, as it is from the old Gauliſh ; /o 
that we cannot ſuppoſe that this Syntax was either received 
by the Romans, or tranſmitted to us by the ancient Gauls ; 
and we may affirm the ſame thing of the Italian and Spaniſh 
| | | Syntax, 
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Syntax, that the Lombards, Goths and Vandals, brought 


it 


rhither out of Germany. And hence the Modern French hal 
its Original, which ffill keeps its Name, as the People them- 
ſelves do from the Franks. So that the ancient Gauliſh Lan- 
guage is almoſt entirely loſs in France, remaining only among 
the Inhabitants of Bretagne, ©* who were a Colony from our 


« Britains of this Iſland, 


% And becauſe the foreſaid old and true French, was in 
« a Manner all one with our ancient Engliſh ; I will, to ſa- 
« tiny the curious Reader, git him here a taſte thereof 
in theſe few enſuing Verſes, which are taken out of Otfri- 


> 


dus's Preface 10 the four Goſpels, tranſlated by him about 


* four hundred Years ago, out of Latin into French Rhime. 


Nu wil ih ſcribin unſer heill. Old Frenebs 


> Now will 1 write our Health. 


| Salvation 
Evangeliono Deil. 
Of the Goſpel, the Deal, 
Re | tie Part. 


So iſt nu hiar begunun, 

So it is now here G. un. 

In Frenkiſggaa tungun. 
In the French Tongue. 


1 Hereby it may appear, to ſuch as are any whit acquaint» 


© ed with car ci En 


gliſh Tongue, what great nearaeſs was 


« between that and this ancient French; howzeit the Author 
« beirg a Scholar, hath framed two of theſe his Wards from 


the Latin, which indeed do not properly belong to his own 


& Language, that is Scribau and Evange'tono. A Learned 


& Gentleman is of Opinion, that Verſtegan bas a little too 
_ E haſtily ſaid ſo, becauſe the Gothick Verſion has Evan- 
* gelion conſtantly, which is cuaryyEAY exactly and as to 


42 Scriban, it is 20 Latin Nord, but ts derived from i ον 


« Penicillus. 


The Britiſh Tongue had the ſame Fate a- How the Bri- 
mong our ſelves ; for tho* it remain d un- tiſh Tongue 
corrupted till the Times of the Romans, yes came to bediſ- 


kad extended the Roman Empire, as far as land. 
at — 1 


when Julius Cæſar, and others after bim, uſed in Eng- 


Britain, 


— 5 
* 
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Britain, lie on the Account of its great Diſtance. from 
Rome, and the ſmall Reſort of Romans hither, our old 
Lan unge ſuſfer's leſs Alteration than that among the 
Gauls, Spaniards, and Lombards, who were a more neigh- 
bouring People to Kome, yet the Language in Britain 
received many Latin Words, which ſtill remain, but ſo trans- 
 form'd by the Rules and Syntax of the Britiſh Tongue, that 
the Ciange is net very great; and there is no doubt but 
tat the Romans on the other hand, carried back with them 
mary Britiſh Hirds, whether it were out of Britain or Gaul, 
of which we ſee a good Number collected by Camden, Bochart, 
and other linter But afterwards when the Anglo-Saxons, 
or Eng.:1ſh S:xons, a People of Germany, (if we may en- 
large the Buuds of Germany, as ſome do, ſo as to compre- 
hend Denma k aid Norway) came into Britain about the 
fame time that the Franks entered into Gaul, and after long 
Mars had gained the Kingdom ; they drove out the Britains, 
 Zogether with their Language, who nevertheleſs ſtill mhabit the 
Mountainous Parts of Cambria, or Wales, and are called 
Welch, and do pet keep their Language, as do ſome Cornu— 
bians, in the extream Part of Cornubia or Cornwall, and 
call it Lingua Cornuvica, te Corniſh Tongue: So likewiſe 
the People of Ireland, (to which Place I can't find that the 
Romans or Saxons ever came) as alſo the Iſlandirs and 
Highlanders of Scotland, (whoſe Language differs wery little 
from that of the Iriſh) have a Language very near a kin to 
the Welch, and which, perhap:, was formeriy the very ſame, 
tho now it is more different from the Welch, than ether the 
Corniſh Language, or that of Bretagne in France, but ſcarce- 
fy more different than the modern German is from the Engliſh. 
But Scaliger in his Book de Linguis Europe, of the Langu- 
ages of Europe, and others that follow him, particularly Me- 
Tula m his Coſmography, reckoned that the Iriſh was a diſ- 
rind Original Lan; uage, and that it had no affraity with the 
Britiſh, which is a plat Miſiake, as has been formerly obſerv'd 
by Camden, and the Thing needs no Proof, But whether it 
has any Relation to the Lingua Cantabrica, or Biſcaian Tongue 
of Spain, I am altogether ignorant, niether have I leiſure now 
0 make a particular Enquiy, and J rather incline to the cons 
zrary Opinion; at leſt in thoſe few Specimens of the Canta- 
brian, or Biſcaian n Merula, I can find no Marks or Signs 4 

| | the 


13 = 
the Welch Tings tho it is poſſible that the Iriſh do retain 


ſome Cantabrian Words, if they are deſcended, as many be- 
lieve, from the Iberi or Spaniards ; this is certain, that the 
Hiberni, or Iriſh, have many Words that are not of Britiſh 
Original, but whence they had them I cannot tell, But the 


Word Cambria Wales, % in Sound it be like Cantabria Biſ- 


cay, yet perhaps it has a greater Afinity with the Cimbri 
or Cimmeri, (a People of Cimbrica 7 6th, Bal or Jutland, 


and Mr: Camden (bas ſhown that the Gauls were anciently 


called Cimbri or Cimmeri,) than with the Cantabri (the Peo- 
ple of Biſcay in Spain ;) for a Welchman is called in his own 


Language, Cymro or Cumro, and it is believ'd that he de- 
rives that Name from Gomer, who, according to Scripture, 
Ws Japhet's eldeſt Son, and the Grandſon of Noah. And 

this Gomer, ought to be looked on as the firſt and true Fa- 


« ther of the Gauls, commonly call Galatians by the Greeks, 


* and the firſt Name that they went by, while yet in Up- h 


&* per Aſia, was that of Gomarites or Gomarians ; after 


which they had that of Sacae, or Saques, and under that 


« became very Famous in the Countries of Margiana and 
« Bactriana | which were in Perſia Northward to the Caſpian 


© Sea, and Mount Taurus. ] But having in after Ages 


i multitlied apace, and in ſeveral Incurſions made themſelves 


'* Maſters of Leſſer Afia, Thrace, the Iſle of Crete, ard all 


« Greece, they affected the Name of Titans, or The Chil- 


«*. dren of the Earth; and it was under this Name, ſo-much 


«© celcbrated by the Ancient Poets and Hiſtorians, - that the 

e perſorm'd ſuch mighty Things, beth in part of Alia, and all 
* over Europe, for the Space of above Three Hundred Years. 
% Beſides we find that ſome of theſe People, having ſeparated 
From the reſt, who continued in Upper Aſia, and ſeized on 
% the Northen Parts, above the Euxine Sea, and far beyond 
« the Danube, were called Cimbri, or Cimbrians, that 1s, 
« Men of War; and theſe were they which the Greek Poets 
called Cimmerians ; after which this warltke People took 
«© the Name of Celtae, when they ſettled in the Provinces of 


Europe. And laſily, they bad the Name of Gauls, after 
thy had throughly fixed themſelves in thoſe rich Coun- 


tries, ſituate between the Ocean and the Rhine, and be- 
nay tween ite Alps and the Py rences; but the two Names, 
Celtece 
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is ſcarce yet laid æſide. 


8 The pal. 


% Celtae and Gauls, fenif Potent and Valiant Men. 


«© M. Pezron. 
But what we have ſaid of the Gauls, that after the Arri- 


val of the Franks, they in Time recover d their own Lan- 


guage, tho call d by another Name, (1 don't mean their pri- 


mitive Language, but what ſucceeded it) by Reaſon of their 
becoming one People together with the Franks; this could not 
happen in England, for the Britains, tho they endured a Thou- 


ſand Calamities, yet being very zealous for their Religion, 
which was Chriſtianity, and the Rites and Cuſtoms of their 


Country would never admit of ſuch a Commerce or Union 
with the Saxons, who at that Time were Heathens, but 
bore a deadly Hatred towards them for many Ages, which 


Now the Saxons, as has been -obſerved, 
The Anglo-Sax- Having made themſelves Maſiers of the 
ons, or Engliſh Adcient Seats of the Britains, named that 


Saxon Tongue. Part of Britain which they had conquered, 


England; and the Tongue which they 

Del with them, En oliſh ; which we now commonly call 
Saxon, or Anglo-Saxon, zo diflinguiſh it from our modern or 
preſent Engliſh. But the - Anglo-Saxon, as likewiſe the 

F rank or French Tongue, he preſent German, Dutch, Swe— 
diſh and Pruſſian Tongues are Branches of the ala Teuto— 
nic. The Anglo-Szxon Tongue remained here, in a manner, 


pure and unmix'd, til the Time of the Nor mans; only it 


received ſome Welch Words, as the Welch did likews ſe ſome. 
of theirs ; for alto the Danes, in the mean Time came in- 
to England, yet the Tongrie ſuffered no conſiderable Change, 
the Daniſh Tongue being almaſt the ſame, or very near akin 
79 it. 
But when William Dube of Nor- 
How far the Nor- mandy, called the Conqueror, brought 
mans changed the over his Normans Hither, having got 
Ergliſh Tongue. Poſſeſon of England, he attempted an 
Alteration of the Language, endea- 
vouring to introduce the French Tongue; that being the 
Language which he him fee, ſed n Norm andy; fer tho" the 
Normans, or Nortkmans, while t. ey were 7 People of Nor- 
way, as formerly they were, ſpoke: the ſame 8 with the 
Saxons who had been their Neghoonrs, namely, that which | 
| ASL 
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en. was then ſpoken by the Saxons in England; but after the 


Normans came into Neuſtria (which was long after call d 
ri- Nor mandy) they chang d their Native Language for the 


n- French, which was made up of the Romans, or Franco Gal- 

ri- lick; and this was the Language which the Conqueror had & © 
eir Mind ſhould be ſettled in England with himſelf, wherefore 

0t he took no ſmall Care to have all Dipioma's Publick Edidts, 

u- and other judicial Matters, written and performed in the Neu- 

n, ſtrian, or French Tongue. But his Attempts prov'd unſuc- 

ir ceſsful, becauſe the Number of the Nor mans that came hi- 

07 ther, was very ſmall, in Compariſon of the Engliſh with 

ut whom they were embodied or mix d; wherefore the Nor- 

<> mans loft or forgot their own Language, ſooner than they 


could make any Change in the Engliſh. But tho for this 
d, | Reaſon the old Engliſh Tongue kept its ground, yet this Diſ- 
be advantage aroſe from theſe Endeavorrs of the Conqueror, 
at that many French Words, tho for the moſt part of Latin | 
d, Original, crept ito the Engliſh, and many Engliſh Words (7 


ey Degrees grew out of Dye. For as to the Derivation of ſome | 
ll Words, we may thus judge; that the Words which the French = 
or have, that are of German Original, brought thither by the ; 
be Franks, aliho' they may now chance to be common to us, 3 
e- with the French, yet we are to reckon them. originally our 
J- own, rather than borrow'd from thim : So likewiſe as to the 
7, old Gauliſh Words which they retain, now common to them 
it with the Welch, and which we likewiſe have kept from the 
2 old Britiſh Language, we are to think, that we received them 
Fim the Welch, rather than from the French. 
e, And I am of Opinion, that a tolerable Reaſon may be gi- 
51 ven why the Names of thoſe living Creatures, are org inally 
| German, whoſe Fleſh, when prepar'd for Food, we call & 
3 French Names; as for Iuſtance, an Ox, a Cow, a Calf, a 
7 Sheep, a Hog, a Boar, a Deer, & cc. are German Names; 
” bur Beef, Veal, Mutton, Pork, Brawn, Veniſon, cc. are 
1 French: The Reaſon then, I take to be, is that the Norman 
= Soldiers did not ſo much concern themſelves with Paſtures, 
o | Parks, Pens, and other Places, where thoſe Creatures were 
io looked after and kept, which therefore preſervd their ancient 
Names; as with Markets, Kitchins, Feaſts and Entertam- 
* ments, where the Food was either prepar'd or ſold, whence it 
59 received new Names. | 
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But from that Time a vaſt Medley of foreign Words has 
been received into our Language; not that the Engliſh is of 
it ſolf poor and barren, but ts ſufficiently enrich'd with Words 
and Elegancies ; and, if I may ſo ſpeak, is copious to an Ex- 
ceſs, Nor ts there any Word which it cannot furniſh us with 
out of its own Store, to expreſs our moſt rend Conceprions, 
in a ſignificant and full Manner. The Poems of our Country- 
man Spencer, are a ſufficient Proof of this, whoſe Expre/jjon 
is neat and elegant, copious and full of Variety, yet pure and 
beautiful, without the help of outlandiſh Ornaments, But 
however, ſome Mixture could hardly be avoided, conſidering 
eur Commerce with Strangers, and the frequent Marriages 
of our Princes with Foreigners, to which we may add, that 
exceſſive Luſt of Novelty, which, at leaſt in this latter Age, 
has firmg many with an Itch of bringing in Beyond-Sea- Worgs, 


without any Manner of Necefſty. Some Pecple being of Opi- 


nion, that nothing can be well, or elegantly expreſſed, that 
carries not with it an uncommon Sound, or a French Air. 


% Whereas our Auceſfors miſliked nothing more in King Ed- 


2 8 
*« ward the Conteflnr, than that he was Frenchijied .; and 


& Accounted the Dejire of a foreign Language then, to be a 
& foretoken of the bringing in of foreign Powers, which in- 
& deed happened. Aid i: Mr, Camden obſerves, for the 
* Honour of our Nate Teroue, Henry Firz- Allen, Earl of 


7 


* Arundel. in i, Faves to Ttalv, and the Lord William 


%% Howard of Effingham, i ie Government of Caiice, al- 
beit they were not ignorant of foreign Tongues, would an- 
te {wer no Strangers in Writtig, but ein Engliſh, And Car- 
te dinal Wolſey, in his Embaſſy inis France, commanded all 
* his Servants to uſe no French, but meer Engiih to the 
« French in all ther Converſation with them: And if this 
te good Cuſlom of ſpeaking no other Tongue but the Engliſh, 
% did but once prevail at our Court, the Engliſ}: Tongue 


e would be more ſtudied at Home, and valued Abroad. But 


* as to our daily borrowing abundance of Words, I cannot 
e think our Language is better d by it; eſpecially if we conſi- 
© der what a great Number of noble, full and well ſounding 
% Words, that were of our own growth, we have, like un- 
« natural Parents expos d and turn'd out of Doors; a Lift of 
% which I may ſome time or other preſent the World with, 
« And Mr. Dryden, in the Dedication of his Juvenal Yo _ | 
| Tor 
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« Lord Dorſet bas theſe Expreſſions ; In my Opinion, ob- 


« folete Words may then be laudably revived, when either 
« they are more founding, or more ſignificant than thoſe in 


« joining other Wores to them, which clear the Senſe ac- 
« cording to the Rule of Horace, for the Admiſſion of new 
„Words. But in both Caſes, a Moderation is to be obſer- 
« wed in the Uſe of them; for unneceſſary Coinage, as well 
«© as unmneceſſary Revival, runs into Afﬀectation ; 4 Fault to 
« be ar oided on either Hand. 


by Length of lime, which cauſes ſtrange liſh Tongue. 
Alterations in all Languages, the old = 
Angio-Saxon Tongue, was changed into the preſent Engliſh 3 
| which bath been received likewiſe into the chief Parts of 


mans invaded England; for ſeveral of the Engliſh Royal 
Family, Nobility and Commonaliy, being driven out of Eng- 
land, did with themſelves. carry their Language into Scot- 
land, which being improved by continual Commerce, did ſo 
far prevail, that the Engiiſh and Scotch Tongues are nom 
the ſame; unleſs we ſhould rather ſay, that the more polite 
Part of Scotland, and that which is neareſt England, has 


deſcended from the Saxons, and formerly made part of the 
Ring dom of Northumberland: For the Scotch Highlanders, 
call the Lowlanders as well as the Engliſh, Saſſons, that 
15, Saxons; but they formerly called themſelves Gael, and 
| Gaiothel 3 Gur the Highlanders and Iflanders, that is the 
Tababitauts of the Iſles adjacent, who mhabit a great, tho 
the more iencultivated Part of Scotland, which lies North- 
Vi:ft, retam to this Day the ancient Britiſh, or rather Iriſh 
Tongue : For they are the Remainders of the Pits, that is 
the moſt ancient Britains, who difdainmg the Roman Vos, 


fied iuro the mountainous and rough Countries, and mingled 
not : | : | o 
n/;. with the Scots, (the Deſcendants of the Scythians or Goths) 
fing who came thither out of Ireland. Mr, Edmond Spencer, 


** our famous Port, in his View of the State of Ireland, ſays, 
8 of * That there were two Kinds of Scots (as may be gathered 
* from Buchanan) the one Irin, or Iriſh Scots, the other 
Albin Scots; for thoſe Scots are Scythians who arrived in 
Pe = „ zhe 


+ 


Practice; and when their Obſcurity is taken away, by 


Thus, partly by theſe Mixtures, partly The preſent Eng- 


Scotland; which I believe chi happened when the Nor- 


get the ſame Jubabitants with thoſe of England, who were 
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e the North Parts of Ireland, where ſome of them after 
« paſſed into the next Coaſt Albine, now called Scotland, 
e which after much Trouble they poſſeſſed, and of themſelves 
* zamed Scotland; but in Proceſs of Tirne (as it is common- 
« ly ſeen) the Dominion of the Part prevaileth in the whole, 
&« for the Iriſh Scots putimg away the Name of Scots, were 
« called only Iriſh, and the Albine Scots, leaving the Name 
& of Albine were called. only Scots, Therefore it cometh 
* thence that of fome Writers, Ireland is called Scotia Ma- 
ce jor, and that which now ts called Scotland, Scotia Minor. 
% And he ſays that the Scythians did from themſelves name 
« what we call Scotland, Scuttenland, which by Contraction 
& became Scutland, or Scotland. And we learn from the 


«© Chronicum Saxonicum, or Saxon Chronicle, and from 


% Bedes Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt, 1. 1. That Ireland was anciently 
called Scotta Ea, the Scots Iſland ; and the learned Bp. 
* Gibſon, in his Explication of the Names of Places at the 
% End of the Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 43. under the Word 
1 Scottas, ſays, Scoti quo nomine apud Hiſtoricos nonnun- 
% quam appellantur Hiberni, ut & Scotiæ nomine vocatur 
„ Hibernia. That is, among ſome Hiſtorians, the Iriſh are 
called by the Name of Scots, as Ireland is by che Name of 
% Scotland“. The Engliſh Language then which we are to 
treat of, is a Branch of the Teutonick, as is the preſent 
German, Dutch, Daniſh, and thoſe that are a kin to them ; 
and our Language differs from them, juſt as they do from 
one another. But I am afraid I have already exceeded 
« the Bounds of a Preface, yet I cannot paſs by two or three 


6 Tings, which if Not neceſſary, may notwithſtanding be Ei- 


« zertaining to ſome Perſons; namely, ſome Account of the 
r Mother Tongues ; and of the various Changes that our 
% Language has undergone for ſeveral Ages: Afterwards 
„ we ſhall anſwer an Objection made againſt our Language, 


and then give our Reaſous for undertaking this Work, 


Becauſe we have had Occaſion to make 
Of the Mother mention of the Mother Tongues, it may 
Tongues. © ot be diſagreeable to ſame Keaders if 1 


« give ſome Account of them. Tongues | 


« then are either Mother Tongues, or Dialects: Mother | 
« Tongues, are thoſe out of which many Dialects, like ſo | 


© many Branches, are drawn. Theſe Branches of one Mo- 


ether 
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« ther Tongue have ſome Affinity one with another ; but be- 


« tween the Mother Tongues themſelves there is no fin 
« at all. "The Mother Tongues, which are ſo wholly diſfe- 


« rent one from another, are in Number Eleven; of which N 
« Four are more Noble, the other Seven of leſs Dignity; 


« thoſe we call the greater, theſe the leſs Mother Tongues, 
« The ſame Word in the Original Tongue, by diverſe Infle&ti« 
« ons and Changes makes diverſe Dialects; as the ſame 


Mord in Latin, diverſely varied, produces the Italian, Spa- 
«© niſh, and French Dialect: So the Latin calls a Son-m-Law, 
| « Gener ; the Italian, Genero ; the Spaniſh, Yerno ; the 
French, Gendre; all which are Latin in their Original, but 
* according to the Variation, are reſpectively appropriated to 


« the aforeſaid ſeveral Dialects or Languages. 


„% The Four chief Mother Tongues, are Greek, N 


«© Teutonick, ard Sclavonick. 


„ 1. The Greek- was anciently of very great Extent, not 


e only in Europe, but in Aſia too, and Africk, where ſeve- 


ral Colonies of that Nation were planted; by which Diſ- 


cc perſion and Mixture with other People, it did degenerate 
into ſeveral Dialects. Beſides thoſe Four that are common- 


«* ly noted, che Dorick, lonick, +Zolick, Attick ; Herodo- 
| © tus doth mention four ſeveral Dialecis of the feniet® The 
«© Inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, and Crete, had each of 
them ſome Peculiarity in their Language; and the preſent 


« Coptick, or Egyptian, ſeems both from the Words and the 
" ara to be a Branch of this Family, and was proba- 


* bly ſpread armongſi that People in the Days of Alexander 
the Great, upon his Conquering of them: Though" ſome” 
* conceive that there were at leaſt 30000 Families of Greeks 


*: plamed in that Country long before his Time. 


* 2. The Latin, thcugh this be much of it a Derivation from 


* the Greek, (of which the preſent French, Spaniſh, and Ita- 


lian are ſeveral Off-ſprings and Derivations) had anciently four 
| * /everal Dialects, as Petrus Crinitus ſhews out of Varro. 

* 3. The * Teutonick or German, is now diſtinguiſhed into 
*« Upper and Lower. The Upper hath two notable Dialeas, 


** 9 


* The Teutonick ado out mto German, * and 


Daniſh. The Ger man into 70 Upper and Lower. Vide Thomall. 
GloſT, pr, 67, | 
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ſian, ſeme Greek, and much Arabick. 2 . 

rian, uſed in the greateſt Part of tuat OT. 4. The" 
Finnick, «/ed in Finland and Lapland. . 
an. #ſed among the Bilcainers. who live mae the Ocean on 
the Pyrenean Hills, bordering both upon France and Spain, 
6. The Iriſh ia Ireland, and from thince brought over in- 
io ſome Parts of Scorland; though Mr. —_— would have 


| brew, and not @ Mother Tongue, 
; Eaſt-Frifcland. 
4. The lazygian, on the North Side of Hungary. Beſides 
this Differevce of Languages in their firſt Derivation, every 
particular Tongue hath its ſeveral Dialects. 
were a Region of a very narrow Compaſs, yer was it not 
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1. The Daniſh, Scandian, c- 
which belongs the Language uſed in Denmark, Norway, 
* Swedeland, and Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to which apper- 
tain the ſeveral Languages of the Engliſh, the Scots, the 
Friſian, and thoſe on. the North of the Elbe. 

„ 4. The Sclavonick is extended, though with ſome Varia- 


tion, through mary large Territories, Muſcovy, Ruſſia, Po- 


land, Bohemia. Vandalia, Croatia, Lithuania, Dalmatia ; 
and is ſaid io be the Valgar. Language, uſed amongſt Sixty 


' ſeveral Nations — Ie Languages of leſs Extent are, I. 

The Albaneſe, or old Epirotick, nom uſed in the Mountain- 
aus Parts of Epirus.--2. The European Tartar, or Scythi- 
an, from which. ſame conceive our Iriſh to have had its 


Original. 
« As for the Turkiſh Tongue, that is. al no other 


than the Aſiatick Tartar, mixed with Armenian and Per- 
. The Hunga- 


. The Cantabri- 


this to be a Derivation fun the Welch. 7. The old Gau- 


* liſh or Britiſh, which is yet preſerved in Wales, Cornwall, 
and Britain in France, 


Jo this Number Mr, Brere wood 
doth add four others, viz. 1. Arabick, zom uſed in the ſteep 
Mountains of Granata, which is yet @ Dialect from the He- 
2. The Cauchian in 


3. Tye Iilyrian, in the Iſle of Veggia. 


' Though Judza 


without its Varieties of this Kind, witneſs 8 Story concern 
ing Shibboleth and Sibboleth; and that of the Levite, who 
was diſcovered by his Menner of Speech; and St. Peter's 
being known for a Galileap, (Judges x11, 18. and Matth. 
XX 41. 2.1.) Tis ſo generally. in ather Countries, and particu- 
larly. with us in England, where the Northern and Weſter! 
Ment, do obſerve a different Dialect from other Parts, 


* nf] 


perhaps the Gothick, 10 


TY 
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„f this Nation, as may appear from that particular Inſtance 


mentioned by Verſtegan: Whereas the Inhabitants about 


% London would ſay; I would eat more Cheeſe if 1 had 


„it; a Northern Man would ſpeak it thus, Ay ſud eat 


% mare Cheeſe gyn ay had et; and a Weſtern Man thus, 


Chud eat more Cheeſe an chad it. Every one of theſe 
% reputed Mother Tongues, except the Arabick, (and per- 
„ haps the Hungarian) was uſed in Europe, during the Time 


© of the Roman Empire. But whether they were all of them- 4 


i« {0 ancient as the Confuſien of Babel, doth not appear; there 
„ wants not great Probability to the contragy for ſome of them. 
* It hath been the Opinion of ſame, particularly Boxhor- 


e nius, that the Scythian Tungue was the common Morher 
« from which the Greek, Latin, German, and Perſian” 


« were derived; as ſo many Diale#s ; and Salmaſius in his 
wy 


«Treatiſe, De re Helleniſticd, inclines to this Opinion [ P. 366, ] 


« Scythia igitur quæ ad Septentrionem, omnes fermè 
« gentes evomuit cam ſuis Linguis quæ Europam 


„% Alam inundarant. That is, moſt of the Nations, 
with their Languages, which over. ran Europe and Atta, 


came from Noritern Scythia. And Philip Cluve- 
« rius con jectures, that Germans, Gauls, Spaniards, Bri- 
« tains, Swedes, and Norwegians, did anciently aſe the 


« ame Language. One principal Argument uſed for this is, 


„ the Agreement of thoſe remote Nations in ſome radical Words. 


| ©. Toſeph Scaliger obſerves, that the Words Father, Mother, 


« Brother, Bond, G are uſed in the Perſian Tongue, with: 
« ſome little Variety, in the ſame Senſe and Sigaification as 


« they are uſed with us. © The Learned Monſieur Pezron, in 


« bis Antiquities of Nations, ſeems to give a tolerable Actount 
« of this Matter. The Perſian Langunge, ſays he, is in many 


* things lite the Teutonick, or the High- Butch; and this 


« Likeneſs is ſometimes ſo apparent, that very learned Men have 
« ſtood amazed at it; which they needed not to be, had they 


«© well conſidered that thoſe two Nations, 1 mean the Perſian 


© and German, had anciently received very numerous Colo- 


« nies, that came from the ſame People, ſuch as lived in Up- 


per Aſia, known 2 the Name of Daes, in Latin Daæ, or 
% Dai. For when they paſſed into Europe, they were called 
% Dacians, and were the Daci of the Romans, who were f- 


t te inter mixed with the Getae, and that made the Anci- 
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Engliſh Tongusz, 


as | The PREFACE. 


« ents ſometimes confound the two Nations, The Teutones 
« bad their Origin. from theſe Dacians that came from Aita, 
« but more particularly from the Phrygians. Theſe Dacians 
« had ſeveral Times ſeat Colonies amongſt the Parthians and 
« Perſians, heir Neighbours; and it may be ſaid, that the 
« Arſacidan Parthians, reigned in Alia mainly by their Help. 
« Theſe Things conſidered, it is not to be wondered, that the 
«« Perſian Language, notwithhſtanding the Changes it may have 
„ undergone, had anciently, and even ſtill retains, ſo much 
* Likeneſs in many Things to the Teutonick. | 

' * Having thus done with what we 
e had to ſay about the Mother-Tongues, 
% we ſhall now proceed to give fome 
| | Examples of the Changes which our 
« own Language has ſujfered. Now, beſides the common 
«© Fate and Corruption zo which Languages, as well as all 
* other human Things are ſubject, there are many particular 


Of the various 
Changes of the 


„ Things which may occaſion the Changes of a Language: 


* 


« The Mixture with other Nations in Commerce; Marriages 
« in Royal Families, which do uſually ering ſome common 
« Fords into à Court-Faſhion ; that Affectation incident to 
« ſome Eminent Men in all Ages, of coining new Words, and 
« altering the common Forms of Speech for greater Elegancy ; 
« the Neceſſity of making other Words, according as new Things 
* and Inventions are diſcovered : Beſides the Laws of foreign 
« Conqueſts uſually extended to Letters and Speech, as well as 
« Territories; the Conqueror commonly endea vouring to propa- 


„ gate his own Language, as far as his Dominions; which 


& i; the Reaſon why the Greek and Latin are ſo univerſally 


t known, For as no Perſon in the Provinces could enjoy the 
«© Benefit of the Roman Freedom with any Honour, and re- 


« main ignorant of the Roman Tongue : So in Embaſſies, 
ac Suits, Appeals, er whatever Provincial Buſmeſs happened, 
ic nothing was allowed to be handled or ſpoken in the Senate 
c at Rome, but in the Latin Tongue. The Laws alſo where- 
« by the Provinces were governed, were all written in that 


1 Language, as being in all of them, except the Municipal 
e Cities, the ordinary Roman Law. Morcover the Pretors 
, the. Froumces, were not allowed to deliver their Fudg- 
t ments but in that Language: And we read, in Dion Cai-| 


& ſius, of a principal Man in Greece, ihat by Claudius was| 
5 a , 6 pw] 


ce 


ec 


cc 


ct 


«Cc 


cc 


cc 


| Latin Tongue ; And to the fame 
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ind to the [an Effet in Valerius Maxi- 
mus, |. 2. c. 2. har the Roman Magiſirates would not 


give Audience to the Grecians (therefore much lefi to the 
barbarows Nation,) but in the Latin Tongue. Beſides this 


there were publick Schools erecked in [undry Cities of the Pro- 
vinces, which we find mentioned in Tacitus, Hierom, and 


others, in which Schools the Roman Tongue was the ordi- 


nary and allowed Speech: Theſe Things were no ſmall fur- 
therance to that Language. But inſtead of following theſe 
brave Examples, we, for the Advancement of our Language, 
ſend our Boys and Girls to learn French, a Cuſtom, eſpecially: 
as it relates to the Female Sex, very ridiculous and nonſenſi- 
cal; but of this we may have an Occaſion to ſpeak in ano 


ther Place, But to return to our Point. 


5 \ k 


ben a Nation is over-ſpread with ſeveral Colonies of 


* 


Foreigners, though this does not always prevail to aboliſh the 
&« former Language, yet if they make any long Abode, this 
muſt needs make ſuch a conſiderable Change and Mixture 
om its original 
Purity, Thoſe learned Languages which have nom ceaſed 


of Speech, as will very much alter it 


to be vulgar, and remain only in Books, by which the Pu- 


rity of them is regulated, may, whilſs thoſe Books are er- 
tant and fludied, continue the ſame without Change, But + 
all Languages that are wulgar or common, as thoſe learn- 
ed ones formerly were, are upon the fore-mentioned Occa-- 
ſrons 5 to ſo many Alterations, that, in Trad of Time, 
Il appear to be quite another Thing than what they 


they wi 
were at firſt. 


«© The Liturgies of St. Baſil, and St. Cbry ſoſtom, which 
are yet uſed in the Greek Churches in their publick or- 


* ſhip, the one for ſolemn, the other for common Days, have 


ce 
ci 


Man ſhould now write or 


been a long Time unintelligible to that People; ſo much is 
the vulgar Greek degenerated from us former Purity. 


Brerewood's Enquiries, c. 2. and 6. 


An Polybius I, 3. c. 22. teſtifies, that the Articles of 
\ Truce between the Romans and Carthaginians could ſcarce 
be underſiood by the moſt learned Roman Aniiquaries 350: 


Years after the Time of their making. If any Engliſh 
ſpeak as our Fore-fathers did 


about {ix or ſeven hundred Years paſt, we ſhould as little - 
e C 3 | 


underſtand 


vo 
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* wnderſiand him as he would a Foreigner, But I ſhall nov 
« proceed o give ſome Specimens of our old Language, 
« What the Saxon Language was, at their firſt Arrival in 
„ England about the Year 440, doth not appear; but it i 
ee moſt probable that the Changes and Differences of it, have 
% been ſomewhat proportionable in ſeveral Ages. The mii 
« ancient Saxon that we can meet with, is in the ancient Sax- 
% on gloſſed Evangelits, which were wrote about the Year f 
„ Chriſt 7 00 *, by Ezdfride the eighth Biſhop of Lindiffarne, 
or Holy-Iiland ; theſe Evangeliſts are divided according to 
* rhe ancient Canon of Euſcbius, not into Chapters; for Ste- 
n phen Langton Archbiſhop of Canterbury, firſt divided tie 
« Holy Scriptures into Chapters, about the Tear 1200, or 
« fome little Time after; as Robert Stephens did into Verſes, 
who lived about the Middle of the 15th Century. "F 
* But the Rev. Dr. Prideaux, in his valuable and learned 
« Performance called the Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old 
* and New Teſtament. Part iſt, L. 5. Makes Hugo de Sancto 2 
* Caro the Author of this Invention, who being from a Do- 
* minical Monk advanced to the Dignity of a Cardinal, ard 
the fjirft of that Order that was fo, is commonly called 
*« Hugo Cardinalis. The Pſalms mdeed were always divided 
* as at Preſent, For St. Paul, Ads xiii. 33. in his Sermon ] 
* at Antioch in Piſidia, quotes the ſecond Pſalm. But a, 
to the reſt of the Holy Scriptures, the Diviſion of them in- 
* o ſuch Chapters as at Preſent, is what the Arcients ne- 
« ver knew of, Balæus Cent. 3. p. 275. The Greek Bibles Rt 
among Chriſtians anciently had their 7iTao1, and ue h, 
«© bat the Intent of them was rather to point out the Sum r 
*© Contents, than to divide the Books ; and they were vaſth bs, 
* different frem the preſent Chapters, for many of them con- 
« rained only a very few Verſes, and ſome of them no more 
* than one. ” Lo * 


= 
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8 -- 7 . 3 

* About the Year of Chriſt 500. The Latin Tex: 
may be as old as A. D. 686. But the Interlinear Saxon 
Verſion, or Dano-Saxon, appears to be no older than King Al. 
fred's Time, and ſo may be ſet about 880, and not higher, 
(Fide Wanley's Catalogue, p. 252) Thts therefore, as a Re- 
verend and Learned Gentleman has obſerved, cannot well be 
talled the moſt ancient Saxon. 1 
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© The Saxon is thus, £0. 24: 5 | 
c Fader uren thu. arth or thu biſt in heofnum or in heofnas, 
= © Fatherour thor art or thou beeſt in Heaven, 1 
g fie gehalgud noma thin to cymeth ric thin. Sie willo 
„ge hallowed Name thine come Kingdom thine. Be Will 
thin ſuae is in heofne and in eortha. Hlaf uſerne ofer- 
c zine as is in Heaven and in Earth. Bread our over- 
a wiſtlic ſel us to-daeg; and for gef us Scylda uſra, 
“ /uoſtantial give us to Day; and forgive us Debts ours, 
„ ſuae ue forgefon Scyldgum uſum. And ne inlead uſith 
eas we forgive Debtor our. And not lead in] us 
F< in Coſtunge, ah gefrig uſich from Yfle. 
into Jemptation, but deliver us from Evil. 


= *© The next oldeſt Copy of the Lord's Prayer is the Dano- 
© Saxon one, called Ruſhworth's. V. Wanley p. 81. The 
%% TR: s 

—— *© Fader ure thu the in heofunum earth. Beo gehalgud 
Father our thou who in Heaven art. Be hallowed 
thin noma. Cume to thine rice, weorthe thin willa 
= thine Name. Come thy Kingdom, be done thy will 
„ iwaſwa on heofune ſwilc on eorthe. Hlaf uſerne 
(25 in Heaven as m earth, Bread our 
or ure daeghwamlicu or iſtondenlice fe} us to-daeg and 
our dail Hasoouriy; give us to Day and 
„ torlete us 'ure ſcylde ſwa fa we ec forleten thaem the 
„ forgive us our Debts as we | forgive them who 
x < {cyidigat with us and ne gelaet us geleade in coſtnungae. 
WE zreſſpaſs againſt us and not let us be led into Temptation, 
| pee” us of - Fne. ey | 
But deliver us from Evil. 


« About the Year 960, Elfrick, who was made Abbot of 
a << Malmesbury by King Edgar, thus writeth to one Sigeferth, 
= azainft the Marriage of Prieſts ; for one Ankor, who lived 
with Sigeferth defended the Marriage of Prieſts, affirming 
it to be lawful. The Epiſtle begins thus, | 

* Alfricabb, gret Sigeferth freondlice; me is geſaed that 
e thu ſaedeſt be me that ic other tachte on Engliſcen 
* gevvriten other eower Ancor aet ham med cow tachth ; 
* fortham the he ſwutelice ſaegth, that hit ſeo alefd that 


Maceſſe-prcoſtas wel mot wifygon, and mine gewriten 
| | withcwetheth 
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e pe wolian, yeet aenig man eoy aenis wrang beode. God 
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« Withewretheth thyſen, That is, Elfrick bot, greets $i. 


«« Beferth friendly; me is gefacd, to me it is ſaid, that thy 
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« that thou, ſaedeſt be me, readeſt or ſpeakeſt by me, tha 
« 1C other taehte, that I othe# teach, on Fnelifeer gewriten, 
“ in my Engliſh Writing, other eower Ancor, other or tha 
* Jour Ancor, act ham med cow tachth, at home with 5 
« teacheth ; fortham the he ſwutelice ſaegth, for then, or bi. 
% Cauſe that he ſoothly ſaith, that hit ſeo alefd, that it is al. 
« lowed, that Maeſſe-preoſtas, that Maſs Prieſts, wel motan 
« Wifigon, may take Wives, and mine gewriten and m ., 
* Writings, withewetheth thyſen, pars hs this. Hen .; 
any one may perceive a great many Engliſh Words. 5H 

* And in the Saxon Homilies there is this remarkable Ex. 
ce preſſion 3 whence we may perceive, that Rome, at that 
* Time, had not reſoived to derive her Church from St. Pe. 
* ter. Seint Pouel the is the hegeſt Lareow the we hab. 
« beth inne haelig Kirk. Sr. Paul who is the higheſt Teacher 
« we have in holy Church. \ | 


« The Charter that William the Conqueror gave to the 
« City of London, which was about the Year 1066, ran 
gh thus 3 | | 3 
« Willtem King, greets Williem Biſceop and Godfred 


1 Porterefan, and ealle ya Burghwarn binnen London, Fren- 
* ciſce & Engliſe Frendlice, & ic kiden eoy, yeet ic wil: 


0. yeet git ben ealra weera lagayweord, ye get weeran on 
« Edwaerds daege kings. And ic will yeet aelc child by 8 
« his Fader Yrfnume, aefter his Faders dacge. And ic nele 
« eoy heald. That is, | " 
« William King greets William Biſhop, and Godfrey Port. 
1e greve Lord Mayor] and all the Burgeſſes | Citizens] with- 
« in London, French and Engliſh friendly. And I mal: 
« known to you, that I will that ye be all your Law-worth 
« that ye were in Edward's Days the King. And I will that 
*« oxch Child be his Father's Heir after his Fathers Day. 
4 And I nill [will not] ſuffer that any Man jou any wron; 
ee beode [be done]. God you ſave, or keep. by 


u the famous Pſalter of Trinity College, written, as 
„Mr. Wanley judges, in the Time of King Stephen, 
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(Wanley, p. 168.) he Lord's Prayer is thus; which & 
learned Doctor places A. D. 1130. 

« Fader ure the art on heofone ſy geblet ſob name thin, 

ſwa ſwa on heofone and on eorthan breod (hlaf) ure deg- 
wamlich geof us to daeg, and forgeof us ageltes ura. 

ſwa {wa we forgeofen agiltendum urum. And ne led - 
us on coſtunge, ac alys us fram yfele ſwa beo hit. 


2 


c About the Year 1160 in the Time of King Henry the 
Second, the Lord's Prayer was rendered thus, and ſent 
over from Rome, by Pope Adrian, an Engliſh Man, turned 
* into Rhime, that the People might more eaſi.y learn and 
remember it. | 


* 


* 


** 


« Ure Fadyr in Heven rich, 

* Thy Name be halyed ever lich, 

« Thou bring us thy michell bliſle : 
« Als hit in Heaven y-doe, 

« Evar in Yearth beene it alſo : 

% That holy Bread that laſteth ay, 

« Thou ſend it us this ilk Day, 

« Forgive ous all that we have don, 
« As we forgivet uch other Mon: 

« Ne let us fall into no founding, | 
« Ac ſhield ons fro the fowle thing. Amen. 


Alout a hundred Years after, in the Time of Henry 
dhe Third, it was rendered thus, Bf 


7 i e Fadir that art in Heven riche, _ 
1 Thin helge nam it wurth the bliſs, 
Cumenan mot thy Kingdom, 

« Thin holy Will hit be af don, 

“In Heaven and in Erdth alſo, 

« So fal it bin full well Ic tro. 

“ Gif us all Bread on this Day, 

e And forgif us ure Sinnes, 

* As we do ure wider winnes: 

«© Let us not in fonding fall, 

* Occ-iro ifele thu ſyld us all. Amen. 


* 


wo About 
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& About the Year 1180, the Lord's Prayer was th, 
“% as a Learned Gentleman tranſcribed it from the Manu. 
.* ſcript in Trin. Coll. the ſame Manuſcript that My, 
“ Wanley gives an Account of, p. 169. 

* The Salm that is cleped Pater-Noſter. 1 

c Fader ure Thu ert in Hevene. Bledſed be thi Name. 
« cume thi rixlinge. Wurthe thi wil on Eorthe ſwo hit is 
© on Hevene. Gif us to dai ure dailgwamliche Bread. 
c And forgive us ure gultes ſwo we don hem here the us 
“ apgult habbeth ſhild us fram elche pine of helle Aeles us of 
« alle ivele. Amen. Swo hit wurthe. | 


About the T:ar 1250, 
Fadir ur that cs in hevene, 
Halud be thi nam to nevene :* 
* Thou do us thi rich rike, - 
e Thi will erd be wroght elk : 
“ Als it es wroght in heren ay, 
* Ur ilk. day brede give us to diy : 
Forgive thou all us dettes urs, 
« Als we forgive till ur det tuts: 
& And ledde us in na fanding, 
« But ſculd us fra ivel thing. 


«© Wickliff's about 1380, Richard IT, 

« Oure Fadir that art in Hevenes, halowid be thi Name, 
« Thi Kingdom come to, Be thi will doon in erthe as in 
te hevene. Geve to us this dai our breed over othir ſub- | 
cc ftaunce. And forgeve to us oure dettis as and we for- 
« geven to cure dettouris. And lede us not into Temp- 
e tacioun but deliver us from yvel. Amen. Evang. Matt. vi. 


About two hundred Years after this, in the Time f 
« Henry VI, (as appears by a large Manuſcript Vellum Bi- 
ce he in the Oxford Library, ſaid to have been this King's, Wil 
and by him to have been given to the Carthuſians in Lon- 

don) it was rendered thus: 88 | 
„ Our Fadir that art in Hevenes, halewid be thi Name, 
e thi Kingdom come to thee, be thy Will don in Eerthe, 
« as in Hevene, give to us this Day our Breed over othre 
« ſubſtanc, and forgive to us oure Dettis, as we forgiven 
* = To * our 
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our Dettouris, and lede us not into Temptation, but de- 
livere us from ivel. Amen. wy 
In another Manuſcript of Wickliffe's Tranſlation, who 
© lived in Richard the IT's Time, about the Year 1377, it is 
rendered with very ſmall Difference from this. And Mi- 
chael Drayton, i His Polyolb. Cant. 8. hath theſe Words 
* out of Robert of Glouceſter, concerning London's being 

© wailed & Lud. | 


« Walls he let make al about, and Yates up and doun, 

And after Lud that was * is Name he cluped it Luds 
5 | BS (Town ; 

The herte Yate of the toun that yout ſtout ther and is, 


3 He let hie clupie Ludgate after is F 0 name i wis. 
He let him tho' he was ded burie at thulk Yate, 


* Theruore yut after him me clupeth it Ludgate. 
* 1s, jor his. + o, for own, n 


© I ſhall here preſent the Curious Reader with an exrraor- 
5 2 SCAR of the Engliſh Language, as it was ſpoken 

e Year 1385, exiracted from the late Learned Dr. 
« Hickes's Preface to his Theſaurus Literaturae Septen- 


jn t 


« trionalis, p. 17. and ſhall now add the Corrections of it as 
ade by a Learned Gentleman, who compared it with the 
* Manuſcript in St. John's. (a) As it is knowe how m_ 
« maner Peple beeth in this Lond. ¶ Ilond.] There beet 


« allo ſo many dyvers longages and tonges. Notheles 
„ Walſche Men and Scotts that beeth (4) nought medled 
„ [imedled] with other Nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte 
« Jongage and ſpeche; but (c) yif the Scottes that were 
« ſometime confederat and woned with the Pictes drawe 
« ſome what after (d) hir ſpeche ; but the N that 

« woneth in the weſte ſide of Wales, haveth left ¶ileft! 
« her ſtrange ſpech and ſpeketh Sexonliche now. [Saxon- 
© liche inow.] Alſo Engliſne Men, they had from the by- 
« gynnynge thre maner ſpeche, Northerne, Sowtherne and 
® middel ſpeche in the middel of the Londe, as they come | 
* of thre maner Peple of Germania. Notheles by com- 


_ 
o — —_ . 3 


— — ot 


(a) An is known. ( Not mixt. (e) V (d) Their. | 


 « myxtion 
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* 
. 
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© with Normans, in meny the contrary [ contray ] Loy. 


Noi talking and chattering, rough, and ha- ſh talking, | 
| ſawcy jeſting, a skreeking noiſe. (d) Impairing. (e) Know-W 
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myxtion and a) mellynge firſt with Danes, and after wan 


«© gage is (6) apayred, and ſom uſeth ſtrong (c) waffe. 
<« rynge chiterynge hartynge [harrynge] and gartinge [ gar. 
6 rynge| grisbayting, this (4) apayrynge of the burthe of 
the tunge is bycauſe of tweie thynges, oon is for chil. 
e dren in ſcole agenſt the uſage and maner of all other Na. 
e tions beeth compelled for to leve hire owne Langage, 
* and for to conſtrue hir leſſons and here thynges in 


French, and ſo they haveth ſethe [ſeththe] Norman; 


come fyſt into Engelond. Alſo Gentlemen Children 


e beeth taught [itaught] to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme 


e that they beeth rokked [irokked] in here cradel, ande 
* kunneth ſpeke and play with a childes (f) broche, and WM 
ce (g) uplondiſſche Men wil likne hym ſelf to Gentilmen 
** and (5) fondeth with great beſyneſſe for to ſpeke Frenſche 8 
to be (i) told [itold ] of. a ; = 
* +) Treviſa. This maner was moch uſed [uſed] to for 
« firſt () deth, and is ſithe ſum Cl) del changed. [ichanged. 
«« For John Cornwaile a Maiſter of Grammer changed the 
(m) lore in Grammer Scole, and conſtruction of Frenche il 
« into Engliſche: And Richard Pencrichelerned the manere 
te techynge of him as other Men of Pencriche. So that 
«© now the yere of our Lorde a thouſand thre hundred and 
ce fourſcore and fyve, and of the ſeconde Kyng Richard 
<« after the Conqueſt nyne, and alle the Gramere Scoles of 


(a) Mixing, or mingling . (b) Spoiled, or corrupted. (c f 


eth how. (f) A Childs horſe, that is a Fobty-horſe. (g) 
Countrymen. h) Is fond w or deligheth. i) To be tall. 
ed of, i. e. to be accounted of. (+) Treviſa was the Trans. 
lator of the Polychronicon of Randal Higden, what you ſee 
included in the angular Lines is wanting in the Edition 
of the Polychronicon publiſhed by Dr. Gale. (k) Dr. 
Hickes is miſtaken in his Interpretations of the Words, to 
for firſt Deth, they mean, before the firſt Mortality, or 
Plague, in 1349 ; the ſecond was in 1361. Caxton in hi 
Edition of Treviſa, reads, the grete Deth. (]) Deal or Part. 
(m) Learning or Teaching. | | 
De, Engelond 
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e Engelond Children lereth [leueth] (a) Frenſche, and con- 
| « ſtrueth, and lerneth Engliſche, and haveth thereby advan- 
tage in oon fide, and diſadvantage in another fide. 
« Here advantage is that they lerneth her Gramer in laſſe 
e tyme, than Children were woned [iwoned] to do: 
« Diſadvantage is that now Children of Gramer Scole 
« conneth na mare Frenſche than can hir lift heele, and 
« that is harm for (6) hem, and they ſchulie paſle the 
«« See and Travaille in ſtrange Landes, and in many o- 
« ther Places. Alſo Gentilmen havith now moch lefc 


nM «© [ileft] for to teche here Children Frenſcbe.] 


(e) R. Hit ſeemeth a greet wonder how Engliſche Men 
« and her owne langage and tonge is ſo dyverſe of ſown 
in this oon ilond, and the langage of Normandie is (d) 
« comlynge of another lande and hath oon maner ſoun 


| E * amonge alle Men that ſpeketh hit arigt in Engelond. 


(1 Treviſa. Nevertheles there is as many diverſe maner 
« Frenſche in the reeme of France, as is dy vers maner Eng- 
« liſche in the reem of Engelond.] | 

% R. Alſo of the forſaide Saxon tonge that is (e) deled 


= *© [ideled] athree, and is abide ſcarceliche with fewe up- 


& Jondiſche Men is greet wonder, For Men of the Eſt with 
% Men of the Weſt 1s as it were undir the {ame partie of 
„ hevene accordeth more in (7) ſownynge of ſpeche than 


ie © Men of the North with Men of South, Therefore it 


is that Mercii, that. beeth Men of myddel Engelond 
« as it were parteners OE. the endes, underſtondeth bettre 


= « the ſide langages Northerne and Southerne, than Nor- 


** therne or Southerne underſtondeth either other. W. de 
Pont. Lio. 30. . ne. 

* (g) All the langage of the Northumbers and ſpecialli- 
che at York, is ſo ſcharp, litting, and (%) frotynge and 


6— — 


(a) As is plain from the Manuſcript; the other Reading 
makes it Nonſenſe. (b) Them, | (c) Ranulphus Higden, 
(d) Forcing or coming. () What you ſee here inciuded in the an- 
gular Lines is wanting in the Edition of Dr. Gale, (e) Dea- 
led, divided, or parted, (f) Sounding. (g) The Language 
of the People of Northumberland, eſpecially. in Yorkſhire is 
broad and unpoliſhed. (h) Farring, to frote is to rub, from 
the Saxon freothan fricare. ) 


D unſchape 
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that happened upon the Cock's being carried away by a Fox. 


ſtrengthe. The cauſe why they beeth more in the South 


my Lordes age Sire. Thomas of Berkley that made me 


whoſe chief Fault was the mixing too many French and 
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unſchape that we Southerne Men may that langage un- 
nethe underſtonde. I trow that that is bycauſe that they 
beeth nyh to ſtrange Men and Nations, that ſpeketh 
ſtrangliche, and aiſo bycauſe that the Kinges of Engelond 
(a) wonneth alwey fer from that Cuntry, for they beeth 
more torned to the South Contray. And yif they goeth 
to the Northe Contray, they gooth with greet helpe and 


Contrey than in the North, for it may be better corne 8 
londe, more Peple, more noble Citees, and more profita- 
ble havenes. | | 15 
* Treviſa's whole Booke concludes thus. God be thonk- 
ed of al his nedes this tranſlation is ended | iended] in 
a thorſday the eygtenthe [eygtethe] day of avril, the 
yere of our Lord a thoutand thre hondred four ſcore 
and ſevene. The tenthe yere of King Richard the Se- 
cond after the Conqueſt of Engelonde. The yere of 


make thys tranſlation fyve and thryty. | 
« About the. Year 1400, flowiſhed the famous Chaucer, 


Latin Fords with the Engliſh. I ſhall give you a Taſte of 
his Style, in the Deſcription of the ſudden Stir and Fear = 


«© The ſely Widowe and her Daughters two 
- © Herde the Hennes crie and make wo, 
% And at the Dore ſterte they anon, | 
%% And ſaw the Fox towarde the Wood gon, 
, And bare upon his Back the Cocke away, 
e And cried out Harow and well away. 
<& Aha, the Foxe, and after hem they ran, 
& And eke with ſtaves many another Man: | 
-£ Ran, Coll our Dog, Talbot and eke Garlonde, 
« And Matkin with her Diſtaffe in her Honde. 
% Ran Cow and Calſe, and eke the very Hogpes, 
« For they ſo ſore aferde were of the Dogges, 


—_____C 
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« And ſhouting of Men, and of Women eke, 


« They ran fo, her herte thought to breke, 
« They yellen as fendes do in hell: | 
„The Duckes cried as Men would them quell, 


Aud the Wife of Bath's Tals begins thus : 


In the old Daies of King Arrow, 

« (Of which the Bretons ſpeaken great Honour). 

« All was this Lond fulfilied of fair, N 
The Elfe Quene, with her joly Company. 

« Daunſed full oft in many a grene Mede: 

„This was the old Opinion as I rede. | 

© ſpeake of many an hundred yere ago, 

« But now can no Man ſe Elfes mo, 

% For now the great Charite and Praieres, 

*« Of Limitours and other holy Freres, ; 
That ſerchen every Land, and every ſtreme, 
As thicke as Motes in the Sunne beme ; 

« Bliſſing ha:les, Chambers, Kitchens and Boures, 

« Citees, Borowes, Caſtelles and hie Toures, 

« Thropes, Bernes, Shepens, and Deiries, 
This maketh that there been no Fairies. — 1 


* The Liber Feltialis, about | 1500. 


= © Fader eure that arte in hevynes, halowed be thy 
name, thy gingdome come, thy wyl be doon in erth 

as it is in hevyn, our every daies brede gyve us to 
** daye, and forgiye us our Treſpaſſes as we forgyve theym © 
that treſpaſſe agaynſte us, and lede us nat in temptacion 


but delyver us from all evyll. 


„ TYNDALE, A. D. 1526. 


* Our Father which art in heaven, halowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be fulfilled as 
well in earth as it is in heven. 
dayly bred and forgeve us oure dettes as we forgeve 
us not into Temptation, but de- - 
AI: {19 | 


ur detters, And leade 


* 
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Geve us this daye ur 
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„ lyver us from evyll. For thyne is the kyngdom and the 
% power and the glorye for ever. Amen. 
N. B. Thi: is the firft Lord's Prayer with the Doxology | 
in the Cloſe, being taken from the Greek ; whereas thoſe 
| Gefore were taken from the Latin, which want that Part. 


The ATHANASIAN CEE; in ela Engliſh Verſe, 


« Who ſo wil be Lau to blis Whoſoever will be ſaved. 
0 Before alle thinges nede to is 
% That he hald with alle his miht 
« The heli trauthe and leue it riht 
« Whilk bot ilken to queme Hhich Faith except. 
« Hole and wemles it yheme. 
% Withouten drede bes thet forn 
* Fro Godes fight in ai forlorn | 7 
« Sothelic the heli trauht this iſſe The Faith is, 
<< That o God inne thrinneſſe Va | 
« And thrinneſs in onneſſe 
« Wurchip we the more and leſſe | | 
« Ne the hodes oht mengande Neither confounding, 
Ne the ſtayelnes ſondrande | : 
« For other hode of Fader other of ſon For there's one Perſon, "2 
« Other of heli goſt wil with am wun. 1 
« Bot of fadir and ſon and heli goſte But the Godhead of 
«« On is godes toningue that is moſte the Father. 3 
« Neven blis is til am thre : | 
«© Bi on in mikelhede to be TE 
*« Whilk the fader whilk the ſon Such as the Father, 
« Whilk heli goſt wil with am wun | 
„ Unſhapen fader unſhapen fon is * The Father uncreate. 
« Unſhapen heli goſte in blis _ | | 
« Mikel fader Mikel ſon ai The Father incomprehenſible, 
« Mikel heli goſte niht and dai. 
&« Ai laſtand tader, ai laſtand ſon The Father eternal 
% Ai laſtand heli be uton 
{ L And thow he 1 woke thre ai laſtand Yet on are 
| 1 b not three. 
cc Bot on ai had. over al land : | 
« Als noht thre unmade ne mikel thre A, alſo they art 


But on unmade and on mikel is he mor three. at 
| cc 
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te Als 50 b Almihtand fader almihtand ſon So lilewiſe the Father. 
„ Almihtand heli goſte to wun 

« And thowhether noht almihtand Aix they are not * | 
« Bot on almihtand is licand _ 

« Als so God fader God ſone iſſe The Father is God. 
« God hali goſt with am in Blis 

And thowhether noht godes thre Net they are not three. 
« Bot on is god and ai fal he 

For als ſengellic hode god our louerde to be So likewiſe 
« Thurght criſten ſothenes lette ſal he the Father. 
So thre godes or louerdes to kall And yet not three. 
« Thurght heli feſtnes forboden ar all. 5 


„ The fadir of non mace is be | The Father is ad 
Ne ſhapen ne kumed to he of none. 7 
The ſone of only fader blis The Son is. 


Not ſhapen ne made but kumed i is 


The heli goſte of fadir and ſon mihtand The Holy Ghofs, 5 


WT « Nokr ſhapen ne made bot forth comand 


Then o fadir noht fadres thre Is one father; 
O ſon noht thre ſones to be —_ 

O heli goſt and no mo 

« Of tham comand ne thre no two 

And this thrinnes thet with inne Aud in this 2 
Nogght firſt or latter noht more or minne 

2 © Bot al thre perſones laſtand ai | 

« To tham end evenmette are that „„ 
© So that bi alle als bifore ſaide is So that in all things. 
« And thrinnes in onnes : * 25 
« And onneſſe in thrinnes ai 


« We to wurschip niht and dai 9 DE 
Who that then wil berihed be He therefore that: 


So of the thrinnes leue he 2 
* And nede at hele that laſt ai fal _ Furthermores, 


That the fleſhede ai with al 
« Of our louerd Thu Criſt fotthi 
That he trowe it trewli 


Then is ever trauthe right Per the right) 
„ That we leve withalle oure miht . 
* That oure loverd Jhu Criſt in blis * 


« Godes ſone and man he is | 
Im, © Gode 


e That y boled for oure hele doun went til belle Who ſuf. 
e The thred daft ros fro dede ſo felle fered. 
* Upſtegh til heven ſittes on right hand. He aſcended. 


e And yhit for to come is he 


4 And thelde fa] thai nil thai ne wil 
« Of thair awen dedes il 


* Lord's Prayer is rendered thus, 
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desk of kinde of fadir kumed werid biforn God of the 
„% Min ot kinde of moder into werld born Subſtance. 
« ulli god fujii man livand : +. 4... Pan} God. Þ 
& Of ſcnilfu Saul and mannes fleſhe beand _ 
« Even to the fadir thurght god hede: Equal to the Father, 
„ Leſſe then fader thurght man hede, 

& That thof he be god and man: o although, 
„ Noht two thowhether is bot Criſt an - 
« On noht thurght wendinge of godhed in flesſhe One not 
* Bot thurght takynge of manhede in godnesſhe 6y. 

* On al noht be menginge of ſtayelnes 5 
* Bot thurght onhede of hode that is 


« Of god fadir alle miyhtand 


& To deme the quik and dede that be E 
« Ate whos come alle men that are At whoſe coming. 
t Sal riſe with thaire bodies thare SLE 


* And that wel haf doun that dai: And they that have 

ee Sal go to lif that laſtes al done Gd. 
„% And iuvel haf doun ſal wende . 

4 In fire laſtend withouten ende = 3 
« This is the trauht that heli iſſe. This is the Truth'. 

% Whilk bot ilkon with miht hiſſe | 

« Trewlic and faſtlic trowe he 
* Szufe ne mai he never be. 


1 4 Bible ſet forth with the King's Licenſe, tranſlated 
« ty Thomas Mathews, and printed in the Year 1537, the 


O oure Father which arte in Heyen, halowed be thy 
« Name. Let thy Kingdome come. Thy Will be fulfiled, 
« as well in Erth, as it is in Heven. Geve us this daye 
„ oure dayly bred. And forgeve us our Treaſpaſes, even 
« as we forgeve oure Treſpacers. And lead us not into 
« Temptacion, but deliver us from evyl. Amen. 7 

. C4 e 
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© Ie ſhall now preſent the Reader with a Paſſage or two, 
out of Gawin Douglas Biſhop of Dunkel, who floxriſhed 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries. And though ſome 
Perſons may blame me, that in producing Specimens of the 
Alteration of the Engliſh Tongue, I quote a Scotch Au- 
thar ; yet if thoſe Perſons will give themſelves the Trouble 
of conſidering him more heedfully, they will perceive that 


©« his Language, if it be not old Engliſh, is very near a-kin 


«c 


to it; and Sir David Lindſay, in his Prologue of the Com- 
plaint of Papingo, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 1592, ſeems 
to be of this Opinion; for ſpeaking of this Author, he has 
theſe Expreſſions, © ä 8 


« Alace for ane, 22 Lamp was in this Land, 
« Of Eloquence the flow and balmy Strand ; _ 
„% And in our Inglis [Engliſh] Rhetorick the Roſe, 
« As of Rubeis the Carbunckle bin choſe, | 

And as Phebus dois Cynthia precel, - 

* Gawin Douglas Biſhop of Dunkell. 


« And ſince IT have cited this Teſfimony of Sir David 
Lindſay, concerning the Biſhop ; I ſhall give you one more, 
and the rather, becauſe it relates to my preſent Deſign, 
and has not been mentioned by the Publiſhers of the laſt 
Edition of this Author: And it is that of William Lille 
Eſq; in his Preface to a Saxon Treatiſe De veteri & novo 
Teſtamento. Ed. Lond. 1623. I lighted on Virgil Scottiſhed 
by the Reverend Gawin Douglas, Biſhop of Dunkel, and 


Uncle ro the Earl of Angus, the beſt Tranſlation of that 


Poet that ever I read: And though 1 found that Dialect 
more hard than any of the former (as nearer the Saxon, 
becauſe farther from the Norman) yet with help of the 


Latin, I made ſhift to underſtand it, and read the Book 


more than once, from the Beginning to the End; whereby 
1 muſt confeſs I got more Knowledge of that I ſought, 


than by any of the other: For as at the Saxon Invaſion 


many of the Saxons fled into Scotland, preſerving in that 


* Realm unconguered, as the Line Royal, ſo alſo the Lan- 


5 guage, 


9 


— 
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% guage, better than the Inhabitants _ unde Congue- 

* rours Law and Cuſtom, were able. | | 
« Thus far Mr. Liſle. We ſhall now come to our good 

« Biſhop. His ene on to the Tranſlation of Virgil, is in 

. theſe Words. | 
« Thus up my Pen and Inſtrumentis full Lore, 

* On Virgilli: Poſt J fix for euermore! | 

« Neuir from thens ſic matteris to diſcriue: 


My Muſe fal now be clene contemplative, 


e Ane ſolitare, as doith the Bird in Cage; 


* Sen fer by worn all is my chyldis age, 


And of my Day is nere paſſit the half date, 
© That Nature ſuld me granting, weill P wate, 


Thus ſen I feile doun ſweyand the ballance, 
Here I reſigne up zoungkeris obſervance, 


*© And wyl derek my labaouris euermoir, 


Vnto the commoun welth and Goddis gloir. 


*© A dew, gud readeris, God gif zou al gud nycht, 
« And eftir deith grant vs his hevinly lycht. 


Fe Theſe Verſes need no Explanation, ſince with a little 
« Change of a few Letters they will appear to be clean Eng- 
« pliſh. But however I will explain a Word or two; zore 
« ready; fic, ſuch Matters to deſeribe ; ſen, ſince far out- 
« worn; ſuld, ſhould; ſweyand, ſwaying down; inclining, 
* weighing ; zoungkeris, young Men; 2, bring frequently 
« uſed among the old Writers, and eſpecially in this Author, 


% for y. I ſhall add a few Verſes more, wherein he deſires 


« that neither his Rhine nor Words may be changed. 
. Ze Writaris al, and gentle Readaris eik, 


1 Offendis not my Volume, I beſeik, 


« Bot rede lele, and tak gude tent in ty me, 

« Ze nouthir magil, nor miſmeter my Ryme, 
*© Nor alter not my Wourdis, I zou pray: 
“Lo this is all, * bew ns have * > 


— 
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ce In the fifteenth Century lived the famous Edmond Spen- 
ſer, whoſe Character has been already given: We will like- 
W-* wiſe preſent you with the 28th and 29th Stanza's of the 

. 9:h Canto of his Fairy Queen, B. 1. concerning Deſpair, 
for which Sir Philip Sydney gave him 200 Pounds; and 
ſ%o conclude this Head. | LET FL. 


«. From whom returning fad and comfortleſs, 

= «© As on the Way together we did fare, 5 
We met the Villain (God from him me bleſs) | 
That curſed Wight, from whom I ſcap'c wbyl'ere, 

% A Man of Hell, that calls himſelf Deſpair, FATS 
= © Who firſt us greets, and after fair arceds 
Of Tydings ſtrange, and of Adventures rare; 

8 So creeping cloſe, as Snake in hidden Weeds, 
© Inquireth of our States and Knightly deeds. _ | 
Which when he knew, and felt our feeble Hearts, 
% Emboſt with Bale, and bitter byting Grief, _ 
: „% Which Love had launced with his deadly Darts, 
With wounding Words and Terms of foul reprief, 
He pluckt from us all Hope of due Relief, 
BW © That carſt us held in love of lingring Life 5 _ 
== * The bopeleſs, hartleſs,” gan the cunning Thief 
= © Perſwade to die, to ſtint all further Strife, 1 5 
5 « To me he lent this Rope, to him a ruſty Knife, 
* With which ſad Inſtrument of haſty Death, 
„That woful Lover, loathing lenger Light, 
A wide Way made to let forth living Breath. 
* But I more fearful, or more lucky Wight, 
© Diſmay'd with that deformed diſmal Sight; 
* Fled faſt away, half dead with dying fear, Oc. 

I ſhould now proceed to give ſome Inflances. of the 
Change of our Language from Shakeſpear, Ben. Johnſon, 
ny Lord Bacon, Milton, Waller, Cowley , Cc. Bus they be- 
ing Books that are almoſt in every Bodies Hands, and my 
** Preface beginning already to ſwell, I ſhall defer it to a 
'* more convenient Opportunity. I ſhall therefore endeavour 
io anſwer. an Objettion that is made againſt our Tongue, 
that it is made up of too many Monoſyllables : But this is 

* & Proof of its Antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays 8 true, 
5 _« Certum 


* 
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« Certum quippe eſt, linguas omnes quæ Monoſyllabis con- 
«« ſtant eſſe caeteris Antiquiores. Multis abundavit Mono. 


& ſyllabis Antiqua Græca, cujus veſtigia, apud Poetas qui | 


& Antiquitatem affectarunt, remansère non pauca. | De Re 
& Helleniſtic, p. 3 90. For it is certain, that all thoſe Lan- 
«« gruages which conſiſt of Monoſyllables are ancienter than 
the others; the Greek Tongue abounded in Monoſyllables, 


„ which there remain many Inſtances among the ancient | 


« Greek Poets. And indeed we have this Advantage from 
* our Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, that we can 
© expreſs more Matter in fewer Words than any other Lan- 
«© garage whatever; and though the Monoſyllables are not ſo fit 
. for Numbers, yet that Happineſs of Compoſition, which 
is peculiar to our Language with the Greek, makes our 
© Poetry as muſical and harmonious as that of any Nation 
« mthe World, And Mr. Dennis, who is a-very good Fudge, 
« ſays, the Engliſh is more ſtrong, more full, more ſound- 
« mg, more ſegnificant, and more harmonious than the French. 
I know, ſays he, very well that a- great many will be un- 
« willing to allow the laſt; but he alledges this as a convin-' 
© cing Proof of it, that we have Blank Verſe which is not 


© mharmonious, and the French pretend to no Poetical Num- 


& bers, without the 4ſſitance of Rhime. And the Learned 


% and Ingenious Mrs. Elſtob has given Variety of Inſtances 


& from our own Poets, which ſufficiently prove that there is 


« a ſecret Sweetneſs and Harmony in Verſes made up of Mo- 2 


© noſyllables artfully placed. Preface to her Saxon Gram- 
* mar, p. 13. I ſhall give three Examples as brought by 
that Lady from Mr. Dryden. by 


« Arms and the Man I ſing who forc'd by Fate. 
&« From Mr. Creech. | | | 
Nor could the World have born ſo fiercea Flame. 
« From Sir John Denham's Coopers-Hill, 
“Tho deep yet clear; tho gentle yet not dull, 
* Strong without rage, without o'er flowing full. 


And indeed there are no Subject but what may be no- 
© bly and beautifully cloathed in an Engliſh Dreſs ; for our 
% Language has whatever is neceſſary to the making a Lan- 
<* guage compleat ; for it is Significant, r =_ 

| | « Sweet, 


SY a - as 2 K K * 


9 give you &@ Specimen of the Copiouſae 
in theſe two Words, Anger and Striking. Anger; to ex- 


A 
Lay 


-_ 
* 
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Sweet. But we muſt not enlarge on theſe Matters, I 


| << will however theſpaſe a little more on Fay Patience, and 
| s 


of our Language 


« preſs which Paſſion, we uſe theſe following Words, Wrath, 
« Paſſion, Paſſionate, Sharpneſs, Rage, Fury, Out-rage, Pet, 
« Choler, Gaul, Fume, Stoim, Fret, Pelt, Chafe, Vex, Take- 
« on, Inflame, Kindle, Irritate, Inrage, Exaſperare, Incenſe, 
% Provoke, Move, Sullen, Haſty, Furious, Out 1agious, 


: „Mad, Look big, Placable, Appeaſe, Stomach, Animoſity, 


« Heart-burning, Rough, Hot, Snappiſh, Curft, Snarle, 


W «« Snufle, Cc. So for the Herd, Striking, we uſe Smite, 


„ Bang, Beat, Baſt, Buffet, Cuff, Daſh, Hit, Swinge, 
« Thump, Thwack, Blow, Stripe, Slap, Flap, Rap. 
Tap, Kick, Wince, Spun, Bob, Box, Fillip, Whirret, 


| Pp „ Yerke, Pummel, Punch, Rebuff, Percuſſion, Repercuſſi- 


on, Colliſion, Cc. So we ſay to Seeth, or boil Broth, 


770 ſtew Prunes, poche Eggs, coddle Apples, bake Bread, 


« for which Expreſſions to ſeeth, ſtew, poche, coddle, bake, 
« he Latins have only the Word Coquere, for Pinſere is 
«® nerther to make Bread nor bake it. In piſtrino autem 
« pinſuntur farta, uti prodeat farina, unde Panes confiant 
jn furno, quo ſint eſui demum coquendi 5 as our learned 
% Gataker hath rightly obſerved. | 

« The word Clear has theſe different Senſes, Clear may 


4 | « fonify, 1. Entire of it ſelf; jo it is wholly ; as I am | 
= © clearly of your Mind. 2. Not mingled with others; ſo 
« it it, Simple; as clear Wine, i; e. without any Mixture 


* of Mater; eſpecially, not with worſe, and then it is pure, 
* as clear or pure Wine, i. e. nought but Wine and Mine. 


A clear Underſtanding, i. e. A good Underſtanding. A 
{© clear Sight, i. e. A good Sight. A clear Wit, i. e ſpright- 


„ ly, lively, Clear of Sickneſs or Pain, i. e. Without Sick- 
* neſs, without Pain. A clear Skin, i. e. Beautiful. A clear 
Reputation, i. e. a good one. Clear dealing, i. e. frank, open 
* dealing. Clear Weather, Sky, or Water, i. e. Lightſome, 


Fair, bright, Clear Glaſs, i, e. Tranſparent, that may ſoon be 


* ſeen through. A clear Sound, that may be heard well. Clear 
of any Diſeaſe, i. e. Not infected, or not diſeaſed. A clear 
« Eſtate, i. 6. Not in Debt. Clear of any Crime, i. e. Not 


* guilty. A clear Conſcience, i. e. Fres fron Guile, A clear 
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« Coaſt; i. e. Free from the Enemy. Clear of any Cenſure, 


„ i. e. Not under any Cenſure. Not hindered from being 


done, then Clear is Eaſy. Not hindered from being 
known, then Clear is plain, manifeſt. Not hindered from 
being come to, or paſſed through, then Clear is what 


may be eaſily come to, or paſſed through, as a clear Way, & 


a clear Paſſage, Cc. 5 | 
* As for the Ambiguity and unfixed Senſe of Words, h 


reaſon of Metaphor and Phraſeology, this is in all inſi. Wi 


tuted Languages, ſo obvious and ſo various, that it u 
„ needleſs to give any Inſtances of it; every Language ha- 
ving ſome peculiar Phraſes belonging to ut, which if thy 
were to be tranſlated Verbatim, or Word by Word into and. 


ther Tongue, would ſeem wild and inſignificant ; with which Bi 
our Engliſh Tongue doth too much abound ; witneſs thiſk 


Mord of Break, Bring, Caſt, Clear, Come, Cut, Draw, - 


Fall, Hand, Keep, Lay, Make, Paſs, Put, Run, Set, Stand, 


Take, none of which have leſs than thirty or forty, and 
& ſome of them about a hundred ſeveral Senſes, according 
to their Uſe in Phraſes, as may be ſeen in the Dictionary, i 


e wrote by the Right Reverend Father in God, Dr. William 
« Lloyd, the late Biſhop of Worceſter (which is to © 


« met with at the End of Biſhop Wilkin's Real Character,) 
tt it being the beſt Engliſh Dictionary that was ever publt 


« ed; and with which, if I ſhould ever have any Leiſure, | 
may ſome Time or another preſent the World, in a mot 

« familiar Dreſs for the ſake of common Readers. But 
&« though the Varitties in Language may ſeem to contribute uu 


& the Elegance and Ornament of Speech ; yet like other af- 
ie fected Ornaments, they prejudice the native Simplicity of 
« it, and contribute to the diſguiſing of it with falſe Ap- 
% pearances ; beſides that, like other Things. of faſhion, they 
* are very changeable, every Generation producing new ones; 
ee witneſs the preſent Age, eſpecially the late Times, wherein 
«« this grand Impoſture of Phraſes hath almoſt eaten out ſo. 
« lid Knowledge in all Profeſſions ; ſuch Men being of moſt 
c Eſteem who are Skilled in theſe canting Forms of Speech, 
*« though in nothing elſe. Ard from this Conſideration of tht 
« ſeveral Significazions of Engliſh Words, we may obſerve 
« how neceſſary and uſeful it would be that our Youth be 
« rightly infirufted in the Knowledge of their own — 
2 | | | fog ether 
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te together with that ef the Latin and Greek, ſince it will be 
ec ſomewhat Har d for a Lad to tranſlate Engliſh into Latin, 
, be be not acquainted with the Senſe of the Engliſh, Ie 
may alſo be worthy our Enquiry how far the Learning the 


« Principles of Grammar in Engliſh, and explaining them 


1 9 familiar Engliſh Examples, (as far as the Thing will 
. cc 2 


ar) would conduce to a better, clearer and quicker Un- 


Wc. derſtanding of Grammar, Engliſh and Latin. They might 


E * likewiſe, at the ſame Time, be admitted to an Acquain- 
« tance with Abundance of uſeful Things; which would rew- 


« der the Study of Words far more eaſie and pleaſant ; and 


= < the Terms of Grammar, as they are the moſt ſimple, ſo 
« are they the moſt eaſie of axy other to be underſtood ; for 
= «© there is no Child, (I was going to ſoy of five or ſix Years 
f Age, and then I ſhould not have exceeded the Truth, 
baut 1 am ſure of ſeven or eight, but what would be able 
d wunderfland the Terms, provided they were familiarly 


« explained to their Capacities : For in this Caſe the kind 
e condeſcending Maſter will part with his logical Definition 


per a plain Deſcription of the Term. This is what I have 
| « often experienced in hundreds of Children, both when I was | 


« Aſſiſtant for ſeveral Years to a very * great Maſter in the 
„ Art of Teaching, and ſince ; and can aſſure you that I 


e 


have knows a Child as well pleaſed with being taught a 


== © Underſlanding, to be asked the Meaning of Things; and ts 
8 © ſay that they are not capable till ſuch an Age of appre- 


der this Manner, as with his Play; and I never met with 
42 Child yet, but who counted it a Complement. paid to his © 


“ hending theſe Things, is to throw a Slur upon human Un- 


derſtanding, and the Art it ſelf. - 0 | 

But theſe are only Hints, all which J humbly ſubmit to 
the Conſideration of the more learned and fudicious Inſtru- 
** Ctors of Youth, And it is Time 10 return to Dr. Wallis, 
and grue Reaſons for undertaking this Work. 
Ne Reaſon of my undertakirg this Grammar was, that 
Foreigners might be aſſiſted to underſtand our Language, 
and read the many excellent Books which have been written 


A. Benj, Morland F. R. S. and the preſent worthy 
High-Maſter of St. Paul's-School. 


"© ol 
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* im it, upon all Sorts of Subjeds ; eſpecially our Books of 


* Fractical Divinity, for which our Divines have acquired 
& more Fame throughout the Northern Countries of Europe, 
than either the Natives of thoſe Places, or any of the mo- 
dern French Divines, whether they are Reformed or Popiſß. 
5 And I am of Mr. Dennis's Opinion, that our Language, 
«© by Reaſon of the Dependance it has upon the Saxon, is not 
« wery difficult to be learnt by the People of the Northern 
Countries, aud many of their Clergy have learnt enough 
<« of it, to make Advantage of our Eccleſiaſtical Writings ; 
ce zo which the learned Dr. Hickes agrees, as will appear by 
*« the following Scheme of the Northern Languages, as they 
depend one upon another. | 


118 rr N "1 


. I 
Y 


Anglo-Saxon. Frank. Cimbrick, or 
| Cimbro Gothick, 


| Dutch, Friſain, German. Iſlandiſh, Nor- 


Engliſh, Scotch. wegian, Swediſh, 
5 | Daniſh. _ | 


F 
But as many Foreigners are deſirous ts underſtand our Lan- 
guage, ſo ſome of them complain of the very great Difficulty 
that there is in learning it: And what I the more wonder at, 
ame of our own Countrymen have entertained this Notion, 
imagining it to be ſirangely puzzling and perplext, and that 
it is not eaſily reducible to Grammar Rules. And hence both 
the Teachers and Learners of the Language, ſetting about 
this Work, for the moſt Part, in a conjuſed and diſorderly 
Manner, it is no wonder they ſhould meet with ſo much Diff- 
culty and Uneaſineſs in it: To remedy which Inconvenience, 1 
have undertaken to reduce our Language, which is naturally 
very eaſy, to a few ſhort Rules, by which the Language may 


be rendered more eaſy to be learnt by Foreigners; and our 
| | Countrymen 


—"Y 
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Countrymen may more clearly perceive the Reaſon and Ge- 
= 7izs of their Native Tongue. | | 
I am not ignorant that ſeveral Perſons have undertaken 
this Work before me; wheſe Performances are by no means to 
be undervalued ; namely, Dy. Gill, Maſter of St, Paul's 
School, who wrote in Latin; Ben. Johnſon the Poet in 
Engliſh ; and Henry Hexham in Dutch. But none of theſe 
have, in my Opinion, taken the right Method; fot all of 
them forcing our Engliſh Tongue roo much to the Latin 
Method (into which Errour almoſt all who have wrote Gram- 
mars of the modern Languages have fallen) have delivered 
= many uſeleſs Precepts concerning the Caſes, Genders, and De- 
= clenj1ons of Nouns; the Tenſes, Moods and Confjugations of 
= Verbs, and other ſuch like Things, which our Language hath 
nothing at all to do with ; which Things tend only to confound. 
and perplex Matters, rather than clear and explain them. 
And upon this Account I have been obliged 10 purſue 4 
quite different Method, neglecting the Latin Way, and keep- 
mg cloſe to what the particular Nature of our Towgue requir- 
= ed; for the Syntax, or Conſtruction of the Noun, is chief. 
= performed by the Help of certain Whrds called Propoſitions, ans 

be Conjugation being eaſily managed by the Aid of certam- 
Words cailed Auxiliary, or helping Verbs, that Matter ts per- 
formed with the greateſt Eaſe imaginable, that uſes to create 

ys much Trouble in other Languages. | 

Were are, indeed, in the Latin Tongue, ſome Words both 


= Subſtantive and Adjective, which are Aptotes, that is, are 
'" WE 72declined, or do not change their Ending ; ſuch are pondo, 


nihil, inſtar, fat, (aſed as a Subſtantive) frugi, nequam, 
praeſto, g&c. yer they are ſuppoſed to have Genders and Caſes. 
like other Nouns, although they remain the ſame (that is, do not 
change their Ending) in all the Caſes and Genders: Now if all 
| the Latin Nouns, as well Subſtantives as Adjectives, did ad- 
mit of no Change in their Ending, we ſhogld without doubt 

| have heard nothing of the Caſes and Genders of Nouns ; and 
a great many of thoſe Rules which are now neceſſarily laid 
down in the Latin Syntax, would then have been uſeleſs, and 
would have found no Room there : And the ſame Thing alſo 
would have happened to the various Formation of the Moods 
and Tenſes of Verbs, if all the Tenſes of the ſame Verb in 
„ | E 2. each 
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each Voice, (Active and Paſſive) were to be expreſſed only by 
Circumlocution, as it is in ſome Tenſes of the Paſſive Voice, 
Since, therefore, in our Language Things are quite otherwiſe 
than in the Latin, where we ſeldom change the Endings of 


our Nouns, and expreſs almoſt all the Tenſes by Circumlo- 


cutians; what Ground or Foundation can we have to intro: 
duce mto our Language, without any Manner of Neceſſity, a 


Feigned and fooliſh Medley of Caſes, Genders, Moods, Ten- 


ſes, Cc. We have however retained the Terms of Art, as re- 
| cerved among the Latins, although they may not all of them 
be, in every Reſpect, quite ſo well adapted to our Tongue ; and 
the Reaſan why I uſed them, was becauſe their Significations 
are pretty well known, and I would not make any unneceſſa- 
1 Inno vatious. | | 


Of the Pro- 
nunciation. 


«c 


cc 
Es 
Ce 
66 
cc 


Le 


cc 
(c 
<6 
«c 
cc 


cc 
—_— 


The learned and judicious Dr. Wallis ha; 
i endeavoured to explain the Sound of Let- 
* ters, afrer the ſame Manner as moſt other 
„ Grammarians have done; namely, by com- 
paring the like Sounds of other Tongues with thoſe of our 
own; as for Example, when he ſays our Engliſh e is pro- 
nounced like the French e Maſculine, But as this might 
ſeem to cur Countrymen the Explaining of an unknown 


Thing. y what is yet more ſo ; and the Doctor deſigning 


thoſe Rules of his, concerning the Pronunciation chiefly for 
Foreigners; I have for this Reaſon thrown ſome of his Text 


among the Notes. 
«© And the Doctor to obviate this Ob jection, bas wrote an 
admirable Treatiſe of Speech, wherein he doth very di- 
flinaly lay down the Manner of Forming all Sounds of 
Letters uſual in Speech, as well of the Engliſh, as of other 
Languages. And the Doctor ſays, that being prepared y 
this Treatiſe, he had taught not only ſeveral of our Coun- 


ti men, who ſtuttered extreamly, and who were not able to 


pronounce ſome Letters, to ſpeak diſtinctiy and readily; but 
he ltkew ſe cauſed ſeveral Foreigners, that complained of 
the difficult Sound of ſom? of our Letters, to pronounce 
them eaſily, and without any Vouble; by directing them 
to apply their Tongue, Lips, and other Organs of Speech, 
to ſuch Poſtures and Motions as are proper for the For- 
mation of ſuch and ſuch Sounds, He taught aiſo two Per- 


« ſon 
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ee ſons who were Dumb (becauſe Deaf) not only to read 
Wl < Engliſh diſtmdly, bus to 13 the moſt difficult Words 
« of other Languages, which Foreigners propoſed to them; 
« and they were likewiſe able to expreſs their Minds, and 
te could underſtand Letters written to them, and write An- 
cc ſwers, | But I ſhall refer the curious Reader to the Doc- 
& 7or's omn Account. 

* But we ſhall conclude this long Preface with rheſe Word: 
« of Dr. Wallis, F there be any Perſons who ſhali judge” 
that this Performance, whatever it be, might. have been as 
well let alone, (thinking the Knowledge of their Native Tongue 
== 70 be of little Worth) let them take this along with them ; 
lat though there are many Things, the Knowledge of which - 
nu not deſerve any great Praiſe, yet it is a. very . 
2 thing to 4 ignorant of them. 


BOOKS lately printed for A. Betteſworth. 


I. 1 E. Entertaining Noyels of Mrs. Jane Barker, 
Containing, 1. Exilius: Or, The Baniſh'd Ro- 
man. 2. Cielia and Marcellus : Or, The Con- 

ftant Lovers, 3. The Reward of Virtue : Or, The Ad- 

ventures of Clarinthia and Lyſander, 4. The Lucky 

Eſcape: Or, The Fate of Iſmenus. 5. Clodius and Sci- 

Piana: Or, The Beautiful Captive. 6. Piſo: Or, The 

Leud Courtier. 7. The Happy Recluſe : Or, The Charms 

of Liberty. 8. The Fair Widow : Or, Falſe Friend, 

9. The Amours of Boſvill and Galeſia. The 2d Edition, 

In 2 Vols. Price 5s. | | 8 1 

II. A Patchwork Screen for the Ladies: Or, Love and 

Virtue recommended, in a Collection of Inſtructive No- 

vels, related after a Manner intirely New, and inter- 

pers d with Rural Poems, deſcribing the Innocence of a 

— Trice . ! 

III. A Lining for the Patchwork Screen: Deſigned for 
dhe farther Entertainment of the Ladies, Price 25. 6d. 


Theſe Two by Mrs. Barker, | 


IV. The Life of Charlotta du Pont, an Engliſh Lacy, 
taken from her own Memoirs : Giving an Account how 
me was trapann'd by her Step-Mother to Virginia; how 
the Ship was taken by ſome Madagaſcar Pyrates, and re- 
taken by a Spaniſh Man of War; of her Marriage in 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and Adventures while ſhe reſi- 
ded there, with her return to England; and the Hiſtory of 


ſeveral Gentlemen and Ladies whom ſhe met withal in 


her Travels, ſome of whom. had been Slaves in Barbary, 
and others caſt on Shore on the Barbarous Coaſts up the 
great River Oroonoque ; with their Eſcape thence, and 
ſafe Return to France and Spain. A Hiſtory that contains 
the greateſt Variety of Events ever yet publiſhid, By 
Mrs. Aubin. Price 2 5, | EE 
V. The Tragical Hiſtory of the Chevalier de Vaudray 
and the Counteſs de Vergi. In Two Parts. To which 
is annex d a ſhort Novel, intitle], The Inhuman Huſ— 
band. Done from the French by Mr. Morgan. Price 
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- AN, although he has a great Variety 
of Thoughts, and they are ſuch by 


which others, as. well as himſelf, 


might be Profited and Delighted; yet they 


are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible and 


; hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be 
made to appear. The Comfort and Advar- 


tage of Society, not being to be had without 


Communication of Thoughts; it was neceſſary 
that Man ſhould find out ſome external or out- 


ward ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible l- 
dea's or Notions, which his Thoughts are made 
upof, might be made known to others. For this 


Furpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or 


Quickneſs, as thoſe Articulate Sounds, called 
Words, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety 


he found himſelf able tomake. The Intentions 


of Men in Speaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, 5 
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be underſtood; which cannot be, where Men 
do not uſe their Words according to the Pro- 
priety of the Language in which they ſpeak; Wl 
for Propriety of Speech is that which gives our 
Thoughts Entrance into other Mens Minds 
with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage; and 
therefore deſerves ſome Part of our Care and 
Study. Wherefore thoſe Perſons, who are de- 
ſirous to ſpeak or write clearly and correctly 
in any Language, ovght to ſtudy Grammar. 


Note, Articulate Sounds are ſuch as may be expreſt by 
Letters, Inarticulate Souzds are ſuch as cannot be well ex- 
preſt by Letters, as Hiſing, Coughing, Groanmg, Laughing, 
&c. Of Articulate Words there are two Sorts; one Sort 
that denotes or ſignifies ſome Perſon or Thing; and an- 
other Sort that has no Signification or Meaning at all; as 
Scindapſus, Blictri, Lirum, Larum, Screlum, Scraulum, &c. 
where there is nothing but Sound. . 


— 8 — — 
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4.1; CHAS > 
Of Grammar, and its Parts. 


* Grammar is the Art of Speaking and Wri- 
ting truly and properly. 


1. Natural and General, 2. Inſtituted and Particular. 

1. Natural Grammar, (which may likewife be ſtiled 
Philoſophical, Rational, and Univerſal) ſhould contain all ſuch 
_ Grounds and Rules as do naturally and neceſſarily belong to 

the Philefophy-of Letters and Speech in general. 

2. Inſtituted and Particular Grammar, doth deliver the 
Rules which are proper and peculiar to any one Language 
in Particular, Wherefore Dr. Wallis juſtly finds Fault with 


* may be diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, 


Our 
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our Engliſh Grammarians, where he ſays, All of them for- 
Ccing our Engliſh Tongue too much to the Latin Method, have 
delivered many uſeleſs Precepts concerning Caſes, Genders, 
dad Declenſions of Nouns; the Tenſes, Moods, and Con- 
ugations of Verbs; as alſo the Government of Nouns and 
verbs, and other ſuch like Things, which our Language 
& hath nothing at all to do with. | 


. 


2 


There are four Parts of Grammar. 


— 


Orthog raphy, 5 Etymology, 
Syntax, Peroſody. 


Nate. For ſince Speech conſiſts or is made up of Words, 


. a Verd of Syllables, and a SHllable of Letters: We may di- 
vide Grammar into four Parts. | : 

„ 1. That Part which treats of Letters, or of the moſt con- 
- venient and proper Marks or Sounds for the Expreſſion of 


= MTords ; whether by Writing, called Orthography, or by Speech 
| called Orthoepy, which onght to have been reckoned as a 
Part of Grammar before Orthography, ſince Speech preceeds 
Writing. N 88 
2. That Part which relates to Syllables, and treats of 
their true Pronunciation in obſerving due Accent and Tue, 
called Proſody. 5 4H E 
IX 3. That Part which relates to Words, and treats of 
their Kinds, their Derivation, their Endings, Changes, their 
Analogy, or Likeneſs to one another in any Language, 
called Etymology. TNT 
4. That Part which treats of the right Placing or Join- 
„ing of Words together in a Sentence, called Syntax; and this 
Fart is the End of Grammar, For to what purpoſe is it 
to have Words, if we do not join them together? and yet 
this is not ſufficient, unleſs we rightly join them, that is, as 
the beſt Speakers uſed to do; for Example, A Stone the 
Parrot the Boy with killed: Here are Words joined together, 
but here is no Syntax; that is, there is no right Foining of 
them; for the beſt Speakers would thus join them, The 
q killed the Parrot with a Stone, 1 


8 
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The Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others i 
chiefly theſe three. Firſt, To make known our Thought 
or [dea's to one another. Secondly, To do it with as mui 

Eaſe and Quickneſs as is poſſible. And, Thirdly, Ther- 
by to convey the Knowledge of Things. Language is e, 
ther abuſed or deficient when i it fails of any of theſe Three 


Queſtion, 2 to the firſt Cha prev. 


Q. What is Are? ;: : 

A. Art is a Method or Way of doing any Thing wi 

Q. Phat do you learn Grammar for ? : 

A. To learn to ſpeak and write truly and properly. 

Q. What do you mean by ſpeaking and writing truly ai 

Properly 7 : 

A. Speaking and Writing after the Cuſtom of the bei 

Speakers and Writers. - 

Q. What are thoſe Sounds called, which Men frame or mat 

in Speaking | f 
A. Words. 

- Q. What does Grammar treat 7 

A. Words. 

Q Mhat is the End er Deſign of Speech ? | 25 

A. To declare our Meaning; or convey the Thought 9 08 

our Minds from one to another. = 

Q Iyhat is Engliſh? 8 

95 = A Language or Tongue which the People of Engle E 

| ea 5 


Q. What is Engliſh Grammar ? 5 

A. Engliſh Grammar, is the Art of ſpeaking and wi 
ing Ergliſh truly and properly. 8 
Q When does a Man ſpeak and write Engliſh truly ani - 
properly ? 85 
4. When he ſpeaks according to the Cuſtom or Uſe o 
hel! beſt Speakers, 57 
1 ſhall endeavour to explain what I mean by the Uſe ot 
Cuſtom of the beſt Speakers, in the Tranſlation of an Et 
gant Paſſage out of Quintilian, a judicious Roman Author, Wl 
J. 1. c. 6. Weought to determine in the firſt Place, ſo 
« be, What we mean by that we call Cuſtom ; which it it 


© ſhould take its Name from the Practice of the — . 
66 Wil X 
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will have a very dangerous and bad Influence, not only 


e upon Speech, but what is of greater Importance, upon 

bi Le. Whence can we expect ſo great a Good, that 

nu thoſe Things which are right ſhould pleaſe the Majority? 

hen BW Therefore, as effeminately to ſmooth the Body, to curl 

win WS the Hair, and to tipple in the Baths; though theſe are 
ee, 


WS Things that have prevailed in this City, yet they are not 
W reckoned as Cuſtoms, becauſe there is none of theſe 
Actions but what are blameable and deferve our Reproof; 
but we waſh, we ſhave, and we live, or eat and drink to- 
gether, according to Cuſtom: So likewiſe in Diſcourſe, 
if there be any Thing that has corruptly prevailed among 
the Multitude, we muſt not receive or embrace that for 
the Rule or Standard of Speech: For we know that 
whole Theaters, and all the Company of the * Circus, 
BS have oftentimes declared their Satisfaction or Diſlike in 
WE the ſame barbarous Expreſſions with thoſe of the igno- 
rant Multitude: I ſhall therefore call the Cuſtom of Speech, 
the Agreement of the Learned, as that of Life, the Agree- 
ment, or Practice of the Good. A. Gelluas, does like- 
= wiſe rightly diſtinguiſh between the Uſe of the Vulgar, 
and that of the Learned, J. 1. c. 7. 0 74 ar 
Q. What is Latin? 5 
A. The Language which the Romans ſpoke. | | 
Qs there any real Difference between the Words Lan- | 
guage and Tongue? | FEES | 
= 4, No. T 123156] 5 
= 1 know the Objection generally made againſt calling the 
1 a Language, is becauſe it is but a Branch of ſome 
, WD ber : But this Objection ſeems to be of no Force; for the 
Diſpute turns upon the Uſe of the Words Language and 
Mingue, which we uſe indifferently one for the other. Nay, 
oe tranſlate Ligue Matrices, the Mother Tongues; though 
f you had rather ſay the Mother Languages, I ſhall not be 
WP"gry. The whole Diſpute is trifling, and did not deſerve 
bis Note; but People muſt be pleaſed. by” 


ä — 1 £ Tz 2 |; 2 n 1 IF be = ts. 


we Circus was a large Place in Rome, where the Peo- 
lie ſat to ſee Horſe- Races, and other Publick Shows, | 
On a | Q. How 
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meniy; not dud, fut, mought or med, nother, furmity. 


_ right, and Epos a Word. For Example, We muft not pro- = 


ordering, or ranking. In Latin it is called Conſtructio, Con- 


and Orthography, as there really is. 
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Q. How many Parts of Grammar are there ? 
A. Four, * viz, Orthography or Orthoepy, Etymology, 
Proſody, Syntax. ; ON FT | 
Q. What is Orthography ? 5 5 
A. Orthography, is the Art of true Writing, or that Pan 
of Grammar which teaches us how to write every Won 
with proper Letters. It comes from the Greek Words 0. 
thos right, and Graphe Writing. For Example, we mul 
write, Biſhop, not Buſhop; ſo did, foot, might, neither, fry. 


Q. What is Orthoepy? 10 
A. Orthoepy, is the Art of True Speaking, and gives 
Rules for the right Pronouncing of Letters, from Ortho, 


nounce ſtomp, ſhet, farvice, tunder, gove, eend, ommoſt; 
but lamp, ſhut, ſervice, tinder, gave, end, almoſt. 
The Difference between Orthography and Orthoepy is, that 

the former relates to the True Writing of Words, and the 
latter to the Right Pronouncing of them. Wherefore Teach - 
ers ought to take great Care that their Scholars ſpeak out 
their Words clearly and diſtinctly, and obſerve what Impedi. 
ments of Speech they labour under, and what Letters they 
are which the Scholars are leſs able to pronounce ; and ſo Wl 
ſhew them how to mend thoſe Defects, by directing them Wl 
to apply their Tongue, Lips, and other Organs of Speech, 
to ſuch Poſtures and Motions, as are proper for the For- 
mation of ſuch Sounds or Letters. | 

Q. What is Etymology? ; . 

A. It is that Part of Grammar which teaches you what 
belongs to each Part of Speech. It comes from etumos, tru, 
& logos, Speech. . 

Q. What is Syntax? | 

A. Ir is a right Joining of Words in a Sentence. It 
comes from the Greek Prepoſition Syn, together, and taxi, 


*The Anſwer might be made thus: Five, viz. Orthoety, 
Orthography, &c. making a Diſtinction between Orthoefy 


ſtruction 


W 420; from Con together, and ſiructio a Building, or a 
Petting Things in good Order. 1 | 
Q. What is Proſody? a6 | 
A. Proſody is the Art of Pronouncing Words according 
to due Accent and Time, It comes from pros, to, and ode, 
Wa Song. 5 | 5 
Q. What is Accent ? | | | 
A It is Tune or Tune; Which is of two Sorts, The 
= Grave or low Tune; the Acute or higher Tune; in Latin 
Acentus, from ad, to, and cantus, a Tone. 

Q. What do you mean by pronouncing with Time ? - 

A. Sounding the Syllables ſwifter or flower. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Grammar? 

= 4. From Gramma a Letter. Grammar begins with the 
letters which are the Foundation of Words, and proceeds 


; WW co the Explaining of the Properties of the Words themſelves. 


It takes its Name from the Grecians. who not much mind- 
ing the Study of Foreign Languages, ſent their Children 
to School only to learn to read and write their own Lan- 
guage. Hence Ariſtotle calls Grammar The Knowledge of 
. RE Reading and Writing. 


C HAP. IE 
Of Etymology, or that Part of Grammar which 
teaches what belongs to each Part of Speech. 


* Words are Primitive, or Derivative. _ 
* A Primitive Word is that which comes 
from no other Word in our Language; as 
„„ - ot 
* A Derivative Word is that which comes 
from ſome other Word in our Language; as a 
Fiſher, Fiſhy, from Fiſh ; Babler, Babling, 
from Babe; ſo Rational, from Rationalis. 
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* 


Of the Eight Parts of Speech. 


FO ſignify the Difference of our Thoughts or No. 
tions in any Language, there is need of ſeveral 
Sorts of Words: Now every Word being conſidered as 
a Part of our Speech or Diſcourſe, the Grammarians (or 
they who write of Grammar) do reckon up eight Sorts 
of Words of a different Nature, which they call, Eight Wi 
Darts of Speech. . = | ; 


* The Eight parts of Speech are, 


"Noun, | Adverb, 
Pronoun, 1 | Conjunttion, 
Verb, Pre position, 

Participie. HAXterſection. 


Ot all which we ſhall treat in their proper Place. 


Queſtiions relating to the Second Chapter. 
Q. What is Speech? 
A. Speaking or Diſcourſe. 
Q. How many Parts of Speech are there? 
A. Eight. | | 
Q. What are their Names ? | 
A. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Oc. 
Q: What do you mean by Eight Parts of Speech! 
A. Eight Sorts of Words, which Men uſe in ſpeaking. 
Q. Are there no more than eight Words in a Language! 
A. There are Thouſands of Words, but yet there are but 
eight Sorts; for every Word which Men uſe in ſpeaking, 
is either a Noun, or an Adjefive, i. e. a Word that ſigni- 
fies the Quality or Manner of a Noun, or a Pronoun, or 4 
Verb, or a Participle, or an Adverò, or a Conjundion, or 1 
Prepoſition, or an Interſection. 
'Q. Why do they give different Names to the Parts of Speech? 
A. To diſtinguiſh one Part of Speech from another; 
in like manner as a Carpenter, to diſtinguiſh one Tool _ 
x | | | another, 
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| another, calls one an Hammer, another a Chiſſl, another 


a2 Saw. 88 | 
Q. Are the Parts of Speech the ſame in Engliſh as in Latin? 


A. Yes. Fot that which is a Noun in Engliſh, is a Noun 
in Latin, and ſo of the reſt. But as for Numbers, Caſes, 
Genders, Declenfions, Conjugations, e#c. Theſe are not 
the ſame in both Languages. 


— — 1 * — 
—_—_— 4 


; Noun is a general Name expreſſing ei- 

ther the Thing it ſelf, or any Property, 
Quality, or Attribute inhering in, or belongs 
ing to the Thing, 


3 


. | 
= * A Now Subſtantive is the Name of the 
Thing it ſelf; as, a Man, a Horſe, a Tree. 

The Aajective is a Word that expreſſes 
the Qualities or Properties of a Thing: as- 
Load, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, KG 


Queſtions relating to the Third Chapter. 


Q. What is a: Noun ? | | 

A. A Noun is a general Name expreſſing, either the 
Thing it ſelf, or ſome Property or Quality of it. 

Q. J it not the Thing it ſelf ? | 
= 4. No: For Grammar treats of Words and not of 
Things. b 8 7 31 

Q. How do you make it appear that the Wards, Man, 
Horſe, Tree, are Subſtantives ? > + 88 
4. Becauſe if any one ſays, I ſee a Man, I ſee a Horſe, 

I fee a Tree, in each Saying the Senſe is plain and full, and 
I underſtand the Meaning. | 

Q. How do you make it appear that the Words, good, 
bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, are Adjectives? E 

1 F 2 A, Becauſe 
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A. Becauſe if any one ſays, I ſee a good, I ſee a bad, I 
fee a wiſe, I ſee a fooliſh, I ſee a great, I ſee a ſmal, 
in theſe Sayings there is no Senſe, nor do we underſtand Wi 
the Meaning of them, but there needs to be put in a $6. 
ant ive to each Adjefive to make Senſe; as I ſee a g 
Man, I fee a ſmall Horſe, 1 fee a great Tree, 3 

Q. In theſe Sayings following, tell me which Ward; art 
Subſtantives, and which are Ad pions and the Reaſon wh, 


The Cat catches Mice, This is a wiſe, . — 
The Boy writes a good A wile reads Books, 
This is à fooliſh, - They play a ſmall, 
Peter loves Pudding, Horſes drink Water. 
We love ſweet, 


Q. Whence comes the Hurd Noun ? 
A. From the Latin Word Nomen, a Name. 
Q. From whence comes the Word Subſtantive ? | 5 
A. From the Latin Word Subſtantia, eue becauſe 
it fignifies the Subſtance of the Thing. | 
Q. hence comes the Word Adjective? | ©] 
A. From the Latin Word Adjicere, to add, becauſe it i; 
to be added to the Subſtantive. 5 
In the Word Noun Subſtantive, you may leave out Nous, 
and call it a Subſtantive, 
Definitions being only the 3 e Word by ano- 
ther that is more familiar, ſo that the Meaning or Idea it 
ſtands for, may be certainly known, Languages are not al- 
ways ſo made according to the Rules of Logick, that every 
Term can have its Signification exactly or clearly expreſſed 
by two others : I have therefore rather endeavoured after a 
Deſcription of what the Ter ean, than after a ſtrict De- 
finition of them. And I believe it will be objected to me 
that I have too ſtrictly followed an old OY 


Zaptseęb y 1401 x dis Peaoey.. 
12825 more clearly, and leſs like a Scholar. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
of Subſtantives Proper, and Common. 


— 


Juages, are general Terms; but becauſe there is 

Occaſion to mention this or that Particular Per- * 
ſon or Thing, they muſt have their proper Names to | 
be known and diſtinguiſhed by. SO 

* Nouns Subſtantive are either proper, or mon. 

* A Noun Subſtantive proper is a Word that 
belongs to ſome (individual) particular One of 
that Kind; as Anne, Peter, James, Mary, &c. 

* A Noun Subſtantive common is a Word which 
belongs to all of that Kind; as Man, Woman, _ 


Horſe, Tree, &C. h 


Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, and other Diſtinctions of Place, have uſually found 
peculiar Namer, they being fuch Words as Men have often 
Occafion to mark particularly, And it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but if we had Reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as 
often as we have to mention particular Men, we ſhould have 
proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and 
Bucephalus would be a word as much in Uſe, as Alexan- 
der. And therefore we ſee amongſt Fockeys, Horſes have 
their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, as 
commonly as their Servants; becauſe amongſt them, there 
is often Occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, 

when he is out of Sight, . wy N 
It may be farther obſerved that proper Names, when they 
are attributed to diverſe Perſons, become common Names; 
as the Ceſars, the Alexanders; any brave Men being called 
by thoſe Names. TIS e 


$I HE far greateſt Part of Words, that make all Lan- 
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Woman is not called Anne. | 


tketion of what ſeveral Authors have wrote of theſe Mat- 


uſeful Book, The Preſent State of Great-Britain ; I have 
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Quſtions relating to the fourth Chapter. 


Q. I the Word Anne, a proper or common Name? 

A. It is a proper Name; becauſe it belongs to ſome par. 
ticular One of that Kind ; for Anne is not the Name of 
every Woman. | 

Q. I the Word Woman, a proper or common Name:? 

A. It is common, becauſe it belongs to all of that 
Kind; for every Woman is called a Woman, but every 


; — 


2 


Q. Are the Words Ship, River, Horſe, proper or commm 

Names 1 1 | | 
A. They are common; for every Ship is called a Shi, 
and every River is called a River, &c. : | 
Q. Are the Words Albemarle [the Name of a Ship] 4 
Thames, Bucephalus, proper or common Names ? 85 
A. They are proper, becauſe they belong to ſome parti. 
eular Ones of that Kind; for every Ship is not called the 
5 


Albemarle, neither is every River called the Thames, nor 


every Horſe Bucephalus. | 
* Of the Engliſh Proper Names. 


EF am ſenſible that this Account of the Engliſh proper 
Names, does not ſtrictly relate to the Subject of this Book; 
yet becauſe it has ſome ſmall Relation thereto, and might i 
entertain the Curioſity of ſome Perſons, I had made a Col- iſ 


ters, with which I deſigned to preſent the Reader; but be- 
ing luckily prevented by the better Performance of the late 
ingenious and learned John Chamberlayne Eſq; in his moſt 


choſen rather to give you his Account than my own. 
Nomina quaſ; Notamina. Name, in Sax. Nama, Gothic. 

Namo, Alem. Namo, Perſ. Nam, All from the Hebr. naam 

* dixit, he ſaid, Fun. Gloſſ. 263. Names were firſt im- 


poſed on Men for Diſtiuction ſake, by the Fews at their 
Circumciſion, by the Greeks at the ſeventh or tenth Nay, 


by the Romans at the ninth Day after their Birth, and by = 
the Chritians at their Baptiſm, of ſuch Signification 5 + 
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be moſt part, that might denote the future good Hope, 
Wor good Wiſhes of Parents towards their Children, 
WW The Engliſi Names at Baptiſm, are generally either Sax- 
on or Norman; as, Robert, Richard, Henry, William, Edward, 
= zJmod, Edwin, Gilbert, Walter, Leonard, &c. or elſe (eſpe- 
cially in latter Ages) out of the Old and New Teſtament; as, 
Abra bam, Iſaac, Facob, Fohn, Thomas, Fames, &c. Or ſome- 
times the Mothers Sar-zame, eſpecially if ſhe has been an 
SS Heireſs, or of ſuperiour Birth or Quality to her Husband, 
and rarely two Chriſtian Names, which yet is uſual in 
other Countries, eſpecially in Germany. 
== cur-names.] Names ſuperadded to the Chriſtian Names, 
the French call Sur noms (i. e.) Super Nomina. The Word 
Sur. name is in old Engliſh Manuſcripts, The Engliſh for- 
5 © merly called it a Jo- name; as is in Robert of Glouceſter, and 
in Langtoft. To- name literally anſwers to Agnomen or Cog- 
nomen, as Sur- name to Super Nomen. Our Saxon Anceſ- 
tors had no fingle Word to expreſs Sur name, but called 

it the other Name. Se waes othre Naman Scarioth, Luc. 
xxl. 3. | | 
= The * Hebrews, Greeks, and moſt other Nations, bad 

no Sur-names fixed to their Families, as in theſe Days, but 
counted thus; for Example amopg the Hebrews, Melchi 
ben Addi, Addi Ben Caſam, &c. So the Britains, Hugh ap 

oven, Owen ap Rheſe: So the Iriſh, Neal Mac Con, Con 
Nac Dermoti, &c. 1 | | 

| As Chriſtian Names were firſt given for Diſtinction of 
Perſons, ſo Sur names for Diſtinction of Families. 
About Anno 1000, the French Nation began to take 
= Sir-rames, with De prefixt, of a Place, and Le prefixt, 
bor ſome other Qualifications, as at this Day is their uſual 
Manner. The Engliſh alſo took to themſelves Sur-names; 
but not generally among the common People, till after 
the Reign of Edward I. | 
== Great Offices of Honour have brought divers Sur- names; 
= 25 Edward Firz-Theobald, being long ago made Butler of 
Ireland, the Duke of Ormond, and his Anceſtors deſcend- 


eir | 

JL * See Mace, ii. 1, 2, 3, 4. 7. Sur. names were com- 
by mon after the Captivity, in Uſe alſo before, but not 
or ſuch as ours now, 
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ton, or Wood-Town; and as they altered their Habitationf 


Bettiſon, Nelſon, and Margetſon; they alſo oft took thei 7 


Food, Wells, Hill; or from their Colour or Complexion 


Eaſt, Weſt, North, South, Sometimes from Saints; 95 "i 
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ing from him, took the Sur name of Butler. So ul 


Count Tankerville of Normandy, being made Chamberlain vii 
the King of England, above 400 Years ago, his Deſc 
dants of _Sherborn» Caſtile. in Oxford. ſhire, lately extinct, ui 
of Preſtbury, Mangersbury, and Oddington in Glouceſa 
ſhire, (from whom the Author of this Account was dif 
cended) bear ſtill the ſame Coat of Arms, by the Nau 
of Chamberlain. | - 

At firſt, for Sur-names the Engliſh Gentry took the Nam 
of their Birth · place, or Habitation; as, Thomas of Aſton, a 
Eaſt-Town ; John of Sutton, or South-Town ; Henry of Willi 


ſo they altered their Sur- name. After, when they be 
came Lords of Places, they called themſelves Thomas Aſn 
of Aſton; Fohn Sutton, of Sutton; Henry Wotton, of Haim, 

The Saxon com mon People (as the Generality of ti 
Dutch, German, Danes, Iſlanders and Swedes do to thi 
Day) for Sar. names, added their Father's Name, with Sul 
at the End thereof; as, Thomas Johnſon, Robert Richardſn 
and ſometimes their Mother's Name, in like Manner; «it 


Father's Nick-name, or Abbreviation with the Addition oi 
5, as Gibs, the Nick-name, or Abbreviation of Gilbert; ga 
of Robert, Nicks of Nicholas, Batts of Bartholomew, San 
of Samuel, Hodges of Roger, Sanders of Alexander; iii 
thence alſo Gibſon, Hobſon, Nickſon, Batſon, Samſon, Hu 
fon, Sanderſon, and Hutchinſon, &c. Many were alſo Sw 
named from their Trade; as, Smith, Foyner, Weaver, Walk 
that is, Fuller in old Engliſh, and Goff, that is Smith ul 
Welch, &c. Or from their Offices; as, Porter, Steward, Se 
herd, Carter, Spencer (that is Steward or Diſpenſer) Cui 
Butler, Kemp, that is in old Engliſh, Soldier from Campw i 
or from the Place of Abode ; as, Underwood, Underhil ; ali 
Atwood, Atwell, Athil, which three laſt are ſhrunk int 


as, Fairfax, that is, Flaxen Hair. So from Birds; as, Aru. I 
del, that is, Swallow, from Hirundo; Corbet, that is Rav 
from Corvus; Wren, Finch, Woodcock, & c. So from Beaſts; 
as, Lamb, Fox, Moyle, that is, Mule. From Colours; 
Black, White, Brown, Red, Green, From the Winds, *i 


Fab = 
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n, St. George, St. Teger, St. Amand, Seymour (i. e.) St. 
be Normans at their firſt coming into England, brought 
„names for many of their Gentry, with De prefixed, 
te French do generally at this Day, and their Chriſtian 
ames were generally Scandic, they being originally de- 
ended from Norway, inhabited by the Progeny of the 
ad Scandians ; and tome, for about 200 Years after the 
WT 0:queſt, took for Sur-names their Father's Chriſtian 
ame, with Fitz or Fils prefixed, as Robert Fitz-Williams, 
tation en-, Firz-Gerard, which is as much as Williamſon, Ger- 
bey be MC N e | | 
« Ain The Britains, or Welch, did not take Sur-names till of late 
un, ears, and that for the moſt Part only by leaving out 4 in 
of U, and annexirg p to their Father's Chriſtian Name; as, 
to th Inſtead of Evan ap Rice, now Evan Price; ſo inſtead of ap 
th S oel, Powel ; ap Hugh, Pugh; ap Rogers, Progers, &c. 
2d The moſt ancient Families, and of beſt Account for 
er; names in England, are either thoſe that are taken from 
theilt laces in Normandy, and thereabouts in France, and from 
ion eme other Tranſmarine Countries; or elſe from Places 
an England and Scotland; as, Evereux, Chaworth, Nevil, Mon- 
Sam ge, Mohun, Biron, Bruges, Clifford, Berkly, Anvers, Arcy, 
orion, Morley, Courtney, &c. which anciently had all De 
refixed, but of latter Times, generally neglected, or made 
ne Word, as Devereux, Danvers, Darcy, &c. unleſs we ſhouid 
vore eſteem thoſe, whoſe Anceſtors were of great Account 
ere before the Norman Conqueſt, and their Poſterity have 
: til! flouriſned ever ſince, as Arden, Aſhburnham, &c. 


a ä 
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CHAP. v. 
- Of NUMBERS. 
Number is the Diſtinction of One from Many. 


Here are two Numbers, the ſizgular, and 
the plural.. CO FS 
peak but of one Thing or Perſon; as, a Stick, a Boy. 


* The 


Wa. 
LA 
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*The Plural Number is uſed when we ſpear 


of more than one Thing or Perſon; as, Sticks, Boy, Wi"! 


* The Plural Number in Evgliſh is common 


ly made by putting s to the Singular; as Stick 


makes in the Plural Sricks 3 ſo Boy makes in the 


But when the Singular ends in ch, /p, /s, or x, then the . 
Pronunciation requires that e be put before s, or (which ü 


all one) that es be added to the Singular, as, 


Church, | Churches, 
Brufh, SE Bruſhes, 
Witneſs, Ie 0 Witneſles; 
Box, Boxes. 


Note, The Plural Number ( when it is made by putting 0 
Only 5 to the Singular) bas no more Syllables than there 


arc in the Singular; as in Bey there is but one Syllable, 


ſo the Plural, Boys, has likewiſe but one; and as in F. 
ther there are but two Syllablec, ſo in the Plural, Father, i 


there are no more. But when the Singular Number end 


in ſe, ze, or in ce, ge, pronounced ſoft, then the 5s that is 
added cannot be heard in the Sound, except it makes an- 
other entire Syllable. For Example, Horſe in the Singulz | 


hath but one Syllable, but Horſes, in the Plural, has two; te 


ſo Face, in the Singular, has but one Syllable, but Face, 


in the Plural, has two. 


Formerly all Nowns received the Addition of es for the 
Plural, which is to this Day retained in ſeveral Counties 
of England. | 


* But Words that end in f, or fe, do (for 


better Sound's ſake) make the Plural bychang- 


ing f and fe into ves, as 


Calf, "Calves, { Sheaf, * p Sheaves, 
Half, Halves, | Shelf, _ 
Knife, | Knives, | Self, | Selves, 
Leaf, makes Leaves, Thief, makes Thieves, 
Loaf, Loaves, | Wife, Wives, 

| | I Wolf, Wolves. 


Yet 
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| Yet this is not always ſo, for theſe Words followings 
ich ſeveral others, are excepted ; as, | 


Hoof, ; | Hoofs, 
Root, > makes & Roofs, 
_ Grief, , C Griets. | 

So Dwarf, Miſchief, Handkerchief, Relief, Scarf, har 


ralf, Strife, Scoff, Skiff, Muff, Ruff, Cuff, Snuff, Stuff, 


7 


7 &c. And generally ſpeaking. Words ending in double 


4 f make the Plural by the Addition of 3. But Staff makes 


va 


BY 


Waves. - + | | 
So in Words ending in 5 and 7h, though the Writing is 
not changed, yet the Sound is ſoftned ; for in Houſe, the 
Pound of s is changed into z, as Houſe, Houſes | Houzes)] ; 
Wh is founded as dh, as in Path, Paths [ Padhs]; Cloth, Clothes, 
=T Clodhes] ; Sheath, Sheaths, [Sheadhs]. But Earth, Birth, 
reep their own Sound, and all that end in rh, . 
== As Nouns ending in y do often change y into ie, ſo ys in 


Wa 
* 
0 *% 
» 


5 z the Plural, is often changed into ies, as, | 

5 Hereſy, Hereſys, or Hereſies, 

ls . Cherry, Cberrys, Cherries, 

l Inquiry, Inquirys, Inquiries. 

* s p | 
Some Words do form or make the Plural 


Wotherwiſe than by taking or es, and are there- 
fore Irregular. 5 
5 Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 


: 
ie, (Dice, (a)] Foot, Feet, 
1 Mouſe, tos Mice, Tooth, > makes Teeth. 
Louſe, BF lice, Penny) Pence, 


Gooſe, k Geeſe, which isa Contract ion of Feneys. 


2 tt. — 


(a) Dice is irregular more in the corrupt Spelling than 
in the Sound, it ſhould be Dies; unleſs we intended to ex- 
preſs the French Dez, as we borrowed the Word from 
thence, Pence is made from Pens, a Contraction from 

Tenes, Penies, &c. N. B. Dyſe is our ancient Spelling, 
for Dice in the Singular, = 

| ut 


are Imitations of the Dutch Plural which ends in , and 


old. (e) So Abundance of Fiſh, is not the Plural; any more Z 


Swine is uſed in both Numbers, and ſpoken of both Sex, 


ral that Soungs like one, and is none. Deer, Sax. Deor re. 


 Nominative Cicenu, and in old Engliſh Chickenes. 
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But theſe, Ox, (6)Oxen ; Child, Children; Brother, Brethra;| 


frequently in en, Man among the Saxon was an irreguly | 
Word, and makes Men in the Plural, Alſo all the Com. 
pounds of Man, make their Plural in en; as, Woman, Foo. 
man, Horſeman, Stateſman, in the Plural, Women, Fort 
men, Horſemen, Stateſmen, &c. | \ = 
Some Words are uſed in both Numbers, as Sheep, Hf, 
Swine, Fern, (c) Peaſe, Deer. Chicken is not Plural, for ] 
ſay Chickens; as to Fiſh, Mile they are rather ill ſpeaking; | 
as when they ſay, (4) five Shilling, ſeven Foot high, twenty Yen 


then Abundance of Meat. 


Note, Swine is a Contraction of Sowin; we likewiſe ſy 
Sows from Sow, which is ſpoken of the Female only; bu 


* — 


— 
— 


(6) Oxen is the remains of the Saxon Termination, «| 
Words in & Singular make an in the Plural; Oxa, Oxan 
ſee Hickes of the Second Declenſion, p. 10. ” 

(c) Peaſe ſhould be Peaſen, or Peaſes : But the old Cul- 
tom would not ſuffer Peaſes to come in: And the nen 
Method has diſcarded Peaſen, and is content with a Plu- 


tains its ancient Form, as in Saxon. Chicken, in Saxa, 
Cicen, is a Singular, and of the third Declenſion: Plum 


(d) Seven-foot-high is as one Word, ſeptempedalis. Andi 
ſo five-Years-old quenquennis. But fifgear, Fe- Tear is tru 
Saxon, Five-Shilling Piece, 1s a Similar Expreſſion. Ta 
Pound is good Engliſh upon the old Foot: in Saxon, 
Tyn Pund : For Pund is of the fourth Declenſion, and the 
fame in the Nominative Plural as in the Singular. But 
ten Pounds is better Engliſh upon the modern Analogy. | 
(e) A learned Gentleman is of Opinion that Abundance 
of Fiſh is not ill-ſpeaking, but proper ; for Fiſh is in that 
Inſtance a ſpecifical Name, like as Fleſh is always. Ser 
below, Fern is a ſpecifical Name, and has no Plural. 


It 8 ä 


Peas. 
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Iris better alſo to ſay in the Singular a Pea, in the Plural 


Brother makes alſo 3 for we ſelcom ule Brethren, 
but in Sermons, or in a Burleſque Senſe. 
Some do uſe Kine (a Contraction of Cowm) ſor Cows, 


: S Shoon for Shoes, Eyen tor Eyes, and Hou ſen for Houſe' : But 
EZ theſe Fiurals are not to be imitated. | 


- 


* Some Words have no Singular a 


As Aſhes, Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, nn Lungs, Se! 1 


fu, Shears, Snuffers, Thanks, Tongs, Wages. 


* Some Words have no Plural Number. 


As the proper Names of Cities, Countries, Rivers, Ai. 


3 tain,; the Names of Virtues, Vices 5 So the Names of Me- 
uli; (a) as, Gold, Silver, Copper, &c. T he Names of moſt Herbs; 


285 


(a) It is common to all Languages for the Specijick Names, 


2 meerly ſuch, to be fingular. Gold is the Name only of 


the Species, and ſo is Iron: But then it is ſometimes made 
a Name for the Individual too, and ſo admits of the 
Plural Number, Irons. 

The Reaſon is plain why Specific Names, as ſuch, 


admit of no Plural : Plurality is in the Individuals, 
W while the Kind is One. Man conſidered only as a Speci- 
fick Name means human Kind, or human Nature; which 


is one, not many. Fleſh is the whole Fleſhy Kind, Sib 


ver the whole Silver Kind. Indeed, it often happens that 


the ſame Word ſhal] ſerve both for the Kind, and the 
Individual; as the Word Man, Fiſh, and many more: Ard 
then ſuch Word admits of the Plural Number. Some 
Words, in one Language, ſignify both the Kind and Individu- 


al, — not in another. Caro in Latin is a Name ſor the 


Species, and for the Individuals too: And therefore there 
is Caro, and Carnes, But Fleſh in Engliſh is meerly Spe- 


cifick: And therefore we have not Fleſhes, 
Oo 


| Many 
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as, Graſs, Marjoram, Parſley, Sage, Mint, &c. except, Net 


tles, Poppies, Lillies, Coleworts, Cabbages, &c. The Names of 


ſeveral Sorts of Corn and Pulſe; as, Wheat, Rye, Barley, Dar. 
nel, &c. except Bean, which makes Beans, and Pea, Pan 
So Bread, Wine, Beer, Ale, Honey, Oyl, Milk, Butter, want 


the Plural, with many others; but theſe Examples may ſuf. Jl | 


fice for the preſent. And ſome of theſe, when they Ggnify z 
ſeveral Sorts, are uſed in the Plural; as, Wines, Oyls, &c. 


* Adjettives have no Difference of Numbers, 


Note, As we ſay, a good Boy in the Singular, ſo we 5 


ay, good Boys in the Plural; where you ſee the Ad jectiv: 3X 
is the ſame. Yet ſometimes we meet Adjectives with an 
s added to make them Plurals; as Good, Goods; New, News; 


but then they become. or are made Subſtantives ; as, Goods 
for good Things; ſo News for new Things; Blacks for black 


Men, or black Colours, Whites, Reds, tor white or red 


Colours. In like Manner the Grammarians uſe Subſtantive, | ä⁶. 
Adjefives, for Nouns Subſtantive. Note, This, makes theſe, 


and that theſe. 


Queſtions relating to the Fifth Chapter, 


2. What is Number? | | 
- A. Number is the Diſtinction of one from many. 
Q. How man) Numbers are there ? 8 
A. Two, the Singular and the Plural. 
Q. When do we uſe the Singular Number ? 
A. When we ſpeak but of one Perſon or Thing. 
Q. When do we uſe the Plural Number ? „ 
A. When we ſpeak of more Things or Perſons than one. 


. 
— 


— 


Many fixe Inſtances may be obſerved in the comp . 
ring of one Language with another, - 


The Specifick Names are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in our 


Language: For befides that they have no Plural, they are 
never uied in the Singular with, a, before them, as other 
Namts are. We never ſay, a Fleſh, a Gold, a Silver, but Fleſb, 
Goid, Sirer : And when we uſe a Word ſpecifically we 
leaye out the a, as Man is mortal, and the like. = ” 
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Q. How is the Plural Number ina Engliſh made? 

A. By adding s to the Singular, 

'O Is it always thus made? 

= 57. Not always; for to Words that end in oh ., ,, or 
x, es is added; as, Church, Churches, &c. | 
Q. What do you note or obſerve in Words that end in ſe, 
de, or in ce, ge? 

A. Thoſe Words gain a Syllable more in the Plural than 
Ti they had in the Smgular. 

Q. How comes this to paſs ? | 

A. The , that is added to make the Plural, would not 
be heard in the Sound, unkeſ; it made another entire Sylla- 
wy ble. 
8 Q. How do Words that end a f or fe, make their Plurals? 
A. By changing For fe into ves. 

2 What is the Reaſon of this Change? 

5 It is for better Sound's ſake; F and v being Letters 
I rg are eafily changed the one for the other. 

Q Do all Words form or make their Plural by adding s to 
te Singular? 

4. No: Some do not; for Mouſe makes Mice, and 
Tooth, Teeth, & c. with feveral others which are irregular. 

Q. What do you mean by Irregular? 

A. That Word is faid to be irregular, or excepted, which 
is contrary to, or that daes not follow the general Rule. 
I be General Rule in this Place is, that the Plural Num- 
bur is mace by adding 5s or es ro the Singular. 
= Q ar is a compounced Herd? 

A, It is 2 Word that is made up of two or more ſingle 
= Vords; as, Footman is made up of Foot and Man; ſo Coach. 
nan, is made up of Coach and Man. 

Q. Have all Nouns a Plpral Number? 
A No: For ſome Nouns have no Plural, and others have 
no Singular; and ſome few on the other hand are uſed in 
both Numbers. 
Q. Whence comes the Word Number ? 
A. From the Latin Word Numerus, Number, 
Q. Whence comes the Word Singular? 
A. From Singulzris or Singulus, a ſingle one. 
Q hence comes the Word Plural? 
4. From Pluralis or Plus more, Se 
G 4 -- CHAT 


ſerving it; Nature it ſelf, as it were teaching the eaſieſt 


Lhuyd p. 20. I have wondered, ſays a Learned Divine, how 
the Grez%s from whom the Latins, Goths, Saxons, & c. have 
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TO 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, with a Note con- 
| cerning Gender. 
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HE Mind is not always employed about ſingle 
Objects only, but compares likewiſe one Thing 
with another, in order to expreſs the Relation 
and Reſpect that Things have to one another: in the 
Latin and Greek Tongues, and our antient Saxon, follow. 
ing therein the Greek, they make different Endings 
of the ſame Noun, to denote theſe References or Re- 
ſpects, and theſe different Endings are called Caſes, The 


Latins have ſix in each Number, whoſe Names are as 
toliow. | 8 

The Nominative, The Accuſative, 

The Genitive, The PVocative, 

The Dative, The Ablattve. 


But the Reſpect of Things to one another in our Lan- 
gunge is ſhewn by the Help of certain Words called Prepo- 
ſation;; ſuch are of, to, from, &c, So that we have no 
Caſes, except the Genitive; whereby we are freed from a great 


Deal of Trouble and (a) Difficulty that is found in other | 


La . 
ngHages _ 


_— 


(a) We have gradually reduced ,the Caſes withour ob- 


and ſhorteſt Way. In like Manger the Italian, and Spa- 
niards have reduced the Caſes of the Singular Number all 
to one; Which is the Dative, or Ablative: Cavallo, Porco, 
Cane, &c, And in the Plural, the 7ralians have common- 
ly aimed at the Nominative Caſe : Cavalli, Porci, While 
the Spaniards have the Accuſative ; Cavallos, Porcos, &c. vid. 
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* Tre Genitive Caſe in Engliſh ends, in the 


; Singular and Plural Number, in s or es (if the 


— 2 
1 
Z 
n 
LL 
— Pe: the 5 


Pronunciation requires it ;) as, Man's Nature, or 


the Nature of Man; Men's Nature, or the Na- 
ture of Men; Milton's Poems, or the Poems of 
Milton; che Churches Peace, or the Peace of the 
W Church. 1 


Note, This Genitive Caſe anſwers to the Genitive of the 


Lans, and to the Engliſh Prepofition of, ſignifying, 1. The 
Fioſſi or. 2. The Author. 3. The Relation of a Thing, as 
== Peter's Horſe, or the Horſe that Peter poſſeſſes. or has. So 
= 2Miton's Poems, or the Poems of Milton, that is, the Poems 
that Ailton made. The King's Son, or the Son of the King. 


If the Subſtantive be of the Plural Number. 


the firſt s is cut off; ay, the Warriour's Arms, or 
e Arms of the Warriours ; the Stone's End, or 


copied, came to invent Caſes. The Vulgar, one may 


WT think, could never naturally fall into ſuch a perplexed Me- 
tod, and burdenſome to the Memory : And yet how 
could any Language come but by Ule and Cuſtom ? Rules 
= are formed upon Uſe, and not Uſe upon Rules. Were 
[to make a Conjecture, from the Nature of the Thing, 
in a Caſe where we have no Records early enough to 
determine it, I ſhould ſuſpect that at firſt the Greeks had 
no Caſes but made their Declenſions by the Article 6, 1, 
, 28, Ths, 78, and ſo on, as we do by the Help of 
Prepoſitions, and that this Method led them by Degrees for 
brevity's Sake to make the Terminations Similar to the 
Articles; which being done, they might then omit the 
Article, and the Terminations alone might ſerve the Purpoſe. 


The Latins therefore, we ſee, content with the Ter- 


minations, have no Article. 


G the 


RE hamemrey- od MAN, or. —r—f „ 5 > Ie nf We a 
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we have a Genitive Singular ; There is the Flaw. 


P — — — — 
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the End of the Stones; for the Warriourss . 
Arms, the Stones's End (a). + 


Note, I fay, the firft s is cut off, or left out; for when 
the Subſtantive Plural ends in (it ſometimes ending in en, 
as Women) there will be a double 5; one s that makes the 
Plural, as Warriours, and another s that makes the Genitive 
Caſe, as Warriour:'s; then the former; is cut off, or left out 
for better Sound's Sake. \- | 


* But when the Singular Number ends in 5, 


both the ęs are for the moſt Part expreſſed ; as, 


Charless Horſe, St. James's Park. 


(a) I cannot but be of Opinion with a Learned Divine, 
who conceives this Way of Speaking to be contrary to Ana- 
logy, and not ju%ifiable: We have a good Way of deno- 
ting the Genitive in the Singular, which Way we derive | 
from our Saxon Anceſtors : But they never uſed it for the | 
Genitive Plural: Neither did we. I have obſerved ſeveral 
good Writers, who being off:nded at this Way of Speak- 


ing, have choſen to clap in cher; as, Warriours their Arms, 


thinking thereby to make the Genitive Flural anſwer to 
the Singular; one by his, and the other by their: But 
they have gone upon a falſe Suppoſition, in taking the! 
to be a Contraction of his, in the Genitive Singular, I 
know no juſtifiable Way of coming off here, but to alter 
the Form of Expreſſion, and to ſay Arms of the Warrionrs 
No pretence, that I can think of, will ever make the 


other paſs for correct Writing. The ignorant Vulgar began 


it; and the Learned have followed it as ignorantly, not 
underſtanding the Nature of the Expreſſion, or whence it 
came. And yet every Body almoſt at the firſt hearing per- 
ceives that there is ſomething amiſs, ſome Flaw in the 
Expreſſion, and are not fatisfied with it while they 
uſe ir. We have really no diſtinct Genitive Plural, though 


Note, Yet here, when the Pronounciation requires 


8 "IM : : = * 
it, you may leave out the. firſt 3; as, for Righteouſneſs Sake, 


gut when three Subſtantives come toge- 
ther, the Genitive Caſe is made by adding s to 
the ſecond 3 as, The Queen of England's Crown, 
the King of Spain's Court. 


1 reckoned but as one Subſtantive. 


put together; as, Peter's Wife's Portion; that is, the Portion 
of the Wife of Peter; Peter's Brother's Wife's Portion; that 
is, the Portion of the Wife of the Brother of Peter. 


* This Genitive Caſe is always put before the 


ture, not Nature Man's; Milton's Poems, not 
Poems Milton's. 5 


Genitive Caſe, which ends in es; as, Godes Sunn, the Son 


dom change the Caſes of the Latm Proper Names in 
| their Tranſlations, but let them remain in the Nomina- 
me, Dative, and other Caſes, as they found them. Yet they 
& uſed to change the Genitive of thoſe Names into es, in Imita- 
tion of their own Genitive; Chriſtes, Albanes, of Chriſt, of 
= Alban, The Dutch Genitve does likewiſe end ins; as, Pieters 
Boe, Peter's Book; David“ Pſalmen, David's Pſalms. But to 
conclude, the Learned Dr. Hickes, whoſe Judgement in theſe 
Matters no one will pretend to diſpute, ſpeaking of the fol- 
lowing Saxon Declenſion, N 


< 


; | | Singular 
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W bere you may ſee 51s added to the ſecond Subſtantive, 
and for this Reaſon, becauſe the Queen of England's, is 


Sometimes you will find two or three of theſe Genitives 


& Subſtantive it is to be joined to; as, Man's Na- 


— ue 
— 3 


no — ＋ 
— — 


e 


Note, This Genitive is a plain Imitation of the Saxen 


of God. It is farther obſervable, that the Saxons did ſel- 
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Singular Numb. Plural Numb. 
Nom. Smith, Nom. * Smithas, 
Gen. * Smithes, | Gen, Smitha, 
Dat. Smithe, | Dat. Sm thum, 
Accu, Smith, Accu, Smithas, 
Su Voc. Smithas, 
Abl. Smithe. | Abl. Smithum. 


Says, hence (that is from the Genitive Singular, and No- 
minative Plural, marked with * an Aſteriſm, or Star,) the 
Genitive Singular, and Nominative Plural of. Engliſh Nouns 
end regularly in s or es, as in Stones, which is as much as 


Tapidis, of a Stone, and Lapides, Stones, that is more than one, 


But they are miſtaken, who think the is added inſtead 
of his, (the firſt Part of the Word his being cut off) and 
therefore that an () Apoſtrophe is either always to be 
written, or at leaſt to be underſtood + For though we do not 
deny but that the Mark of the Apoſtrople may ſometimes 
be properly enough made, that the Uſe of the Letter s may, 
when there is Occefion, be more cleariy perceived; yet that 
the Apoſtrophe ought always to be made, and that it is there- 
fore to beqnade, to denote the Word (a) his, is what we can 
by no Means grant: For it is added to the Proper Names 


of Women and to Suſtantives of the (6) Plural Number, where 
the Word is cannot, without a Soleciſm, or Impropriety of 
Speech, have Place, It is likewiſe added to the Word (c) Our, 


ed N * * FY Y * 


(a) We never find his in old Engliſh at the End of ſuch 
Words in Conſtruction, but either es, or ys, or « : Mb. 
manis for Woman's; Mannes, or Mannys, or Mannis, for 
Man's. | | 
(6) Where it ſhould not be added, becauſe s, or es, 1s not 
the Termination of the Genitive Plural, as before obſer- 
ved, but of the Singular only. | 

(e) If the Subſtantive be added, we fay our, your, an- 
ſwering to the Saxon Nominative ure, eower : But with 
out the Subſtantive, ours, yours, anſwering to the Saxon 
Genitive res, eoweres ; and underſtanding Poileffion, or 
ſome other Subſtantive of the like Kind, taken in the 
Genitive, Durs, i. e. of your Keeping or Property. 

| years, 
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urs, theirs, hers, where no one can imagine the Word his 


Os 
5 o be included. And indeed the (4) Word bis, as likewiſe 
"he Interrogative whoſe, are nothing elſe, but hce's, (e) who's 3 
here s has the ſame Power, as in the Genitive Caſe of 
other Words; for hee's Book, is the Book of him, who's Book, 
or the Book of whom, So its is wrote for it's or of 
i. Buthis is written for hee's, by the ſame Miſtake as we 
ſometimes write bin for been; likewiſe whoſe or who's proceeds 


v 


7. | ; j 
ge from the fame Miſtake, as when we write done, gone, 
Khun or known, growne or grown, for doen, goen, knowen, growen, 


or for do'n, go'n, know'n, grow'n, every Where againſt the 


as 5 5 oj . $ . 
„ Aualagy of the Language. | 
19 - 4 Note concerning Gender, 


As we have juſt mentioned one great Advantage of our 
Language, in being freed from that Trouble and Difficulty 
EZwhich ariſes in the Greek and Latin from the Variety 
of Caſes; ſo we ſhall now take Notice of another Advan- 
tage it has, full as great as the former. N 

Of all the Languages, R and modern, there is 
none but what admits of a Difference of Gender, in their, 


— 


= Cd) His, hys, are the Genitive of he regularly in Saxen, 
tbe ſame as illius, or ejus. There is no Miſtake in Wri- 
ting bis ; bat Hees is wrong, There ſhould be no Apo- 
ſtrophe, in the Genitive Singular, but where ſome Letter 
or Letters are left out. | Fs 

= Smith's, for what was anciently Smithes, the e is left 
out, which is the ſole Reaſon of the Apoſtrophe. In Man's 
there are left out , and e, it is for Mannes. In my WWifes 
Mother, there is no Letter left out; the Original Genitive 
is /fes, and ſo there is no Occaſion for an Apoſtrophe, or 
to write Wie's; the like may be ſaid of any other Noun 
$ ending in e, as, Life, Knife, &c. | 12 
(e) Whoſe is the Saxon hwes, the Genitive of hwa, it uſed 
to be Spelled whos: We have added the final e to preſerve 
== the Quantity of the Vowel. It ſhould not be written 
wos, but whos : There is no Letter dropped, or left out. 
Dr. Wallis therefore is miſtaken in this Paragraph. 


Nouns , 
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Nenn, except the Eugliſb. and Chineſe Languages. For as 55. 3 
W:6 (in his Efay toward a primitive Language, p. 191, 5 3 
ſays, The Chineſe” are not troubled with Variety of Dec. 
ſions, Conjugations, Numbers, Genders, Moods, Tenſes, and other I d 
Gram matical Niceties, but are abſolutely free from all ſuc; 
perplexing Accidents, having no other Rules in Ule, thn ? 
what the Light of Nature dictated unto them, where) 


their Language is plain, eaſie, and ** as natural Speech 5 
ought to be. 4 


X Gender is this Diſtinition of Sex. ZE 
* There are two Sexes the Male and Femal,, ii 
* We have Four N of * the 
Sex. | 7 
I. When we would expreſs the D:fference of Sex, we do 
it (after the ſame Manner as we diſtinguiſh the Ages aud 
other Accidents) by different Words. 15 


So i in the Relation of Perſons, 


Male, Female, al, te! 

9 Batchelour Maid Virgin King 3 | 
1 Boar So Lad Laſs (a) 
I} Boy ©» Lord Lady 

1 Bridegroom Bride Man Woman 
Brother Siſter Maſter Dame 
Buck Doe Milter Spavyner. 
Bull Cow Nephew Niece 
Bullock Heifer Ram Ewe 
Cock Hen Sloven Slut 

Dog Bitch Son Daughter 
Hi Drake Duck Stag Hind & 
11 — de 4 Aunt 5 
—_ Father Mother Widower Widow 1 
I} Friax Nun Wizard Witch 15 
4 Gander Gooſe Whoremonger W hore or 1 


. 
8 
IN 


e 
5 n 
„ 
. 
Ky — 3 


man, kk eo» 


9. 
>” > ayn% CA -© oo 


| Horſe Mare _ (Strumpet 5 
1 Husband Wife 5 
| (@) Laſs is A of Teach. . 


2 5 5 
L 82 
8 
8 5 > 6 
47 8 
22 3 
f e 
7 "5 
* *- 
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ſr II. But when there are not two different Words to ex- 
.) preſs both Sexes, or when both Sexes are comprehended 
„under one Word, then we add an Adjective to the Word to 
er giſtinguiſn the Sex, as a Male Child, a Female Child, a He- 


Goat tor the Male, a She Goat for the Female. 


E III. Sometimes we add another Subſtantive to the 
EZ Word, to diſtinguiſh the Sex; as a Man-Servant, a Maid- 
Servant, a Cock-Sparrow, a Hen-Sparrow, 


lv. There are likewiſe, ſome few Word:, which dif. 
tinguiſn the Female Sex, from the Male, by the Ending 
(46 nts 

Py Male, Female. Male, Female. 

EY Abbot  Abbeſs Jew Jeweſs 

Actor Actreſs Lion Lioneſs 

Adulterer Adultereſs Marqueſs Marchioneſs 
Ambaſſadour Ambaſſadreſs Maſter Miſtreſs 


Baron Baroneſs Patron Patroneſs 
Count Counteſs Prince Princeſs 
Deacon Deaconeſs Prior Prioreſs 


Duke Dutcheſs Poet Poeteſs 
Elector Electreſs Prophet Propheteſs 
Emperour Empreſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
Governour Governeſs Tutor Tutreſs 
Heir Heireſs Viſcount Viſcounteſs 


Hunter  Huntreſs 


— 


(a) This Kind of Termination we hare borrowed 
from the French eſſe and ice; which they have taken from 


: Abbeſs, Adﬀrix, Actrice, Actreſs. But the French di- 
# fſtinguiſh between eſſe, and ice; we bring both to one, 
the Sound being nearly the ſame. Theſe are all of Norman 
= deſcent, unknown to the antient Saxon, In Normanno- 
= Saxon, we have Emperice, Abbeddeſſe and Counteſſe, which 
are three of the oldeſt. The Original of this Termina- 


Profereſſe, now Propheteſs, gacisds, Baginis, vel. Ga: 
C:MTTH. | | | 3 And 


r ͤ bc 1 


the Latin ſa, and ix. Abbatiſſa, Abbaſſe in old Engliſh, 


tion may be run up to the Greet Feminine Termination 
es, td ęog iets, Prophet iſſa, French Prophetiſſe, old Engliſh, 


. F 


PR Teenage 


r Ne Ot Hens roo 
n 4 5 


r 
r 


r 


a eee 
T = 


a Nn 


ference of Sex by, are He and She. When we ſpeak of th I. 


of a Thing that is neither of the Male nor Female Sex, ui 


line, Feminine, and Neuter do not even among the Latins a 
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And two Words in [ix,] Adminiſtratrix, Executrix. | 
But the common Words that we uſe to expreſs the Di. 


Male Sex, we uie the Word He; when we ſpeak of th. 
Female Sex, we uſe the Word She: But when we ſpe 


uſe the Word It, For example, ſpeaking of Butter, W 
do not ſay He or She melts, but It melts; ſo ſpeaking e 
Beer, we do not ſay He or She is good, but 17 is got 
It, is alſo ſometimes uſed when the Sex is undetermined; 3 
Ds. not awake the Child, it ts a ſleep. £ 
But theſe Words, He, She, It, are Adjectives, and { 75 a 
fall under the Second Rule. | ry 
There are ſome Words, which though they denot, 
or expreſs Things that cannot be ſaid to be of any Ser, 
yet common Cuſtom does often uſe them, as it the 
were of the Male or Female Sex. For, ſpeak ing of th 
Sun, we ſay, His gomg forth is from the End of the Heavn Js 
and his Circuit to the Ends of it. Speaking ot the Chur, 
we ſay, She hath nouriſhed her Children, but they have rebel 
againſt her, . 8 1 
Where in the firſt Example, we may take Notice, tht JR 
His is ſpoken of the Sun, as if Sun was of the Male Ser: 
And in the ſecond Example, She is ſpoken of the Chuch ſn 
as if Church was of the Female Sex. | 7) 
Mr. Ray ſays, that Queen was uſed by the Sax9s to ſg Bl, 
nifie the Female Sex, becauſe Queen Fugol was uſed for 1 
Hen- Fowl. So Ween Cat, is uied in the North for Que : 
Cat; and Carl-Cat for the Male, the Boar Cat. Saxon Can, 
Maſculus, Carl-fugol, is Saxon for a Cock-Fowl!. And 
theſe two anſwer to the two mentioned by Mr. Rq. 
Quino or Quens is Gothick for a Woman or Wife, and 
Gune uv is Greek, N 
| Though what has been already ſaid, may be counted ut- 
neceſſary, ſince the Ergii/þ Tongue has no Genders ; ye 
becauſe it may gratifie ſore Readers, I will venture to add 
another Obſervation, which is, that the Genders called Maſt 


ways Giſtinguiſh the Sex; for Mancipium a Slave, Scortum Wi 
a Whore, are of the Neuter Gender; Gladias a Sword, Are 


a Bow, are of the Maſculine Gender; Sagitta an Arrow, and 
h Acu' 
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"Fon 
4 
* OR 


Ter ſometimes Regard has been had only to the Significa- 
tion of Nouns; that is, whether they denoted Things that 
ere of the Male or Female Sex : At other Times, with- 


8 35 


ue out conſidering either Signification or Ending, It has given 
þ to Nouns, what Gender it pleaſed. The Learned Dr. Hickes 
W's _ 


I L dſcrves, that the Sun ¶ Sunna or Sunne] among the Saxons 
. among the antient Franks or Teutones. (Vid. Hickes. Gr. 
Engl. 16. Gr. Fr. 10.) is of the Feminine Gender, and Moon 
( Mmna] of the Maſculine Gender. To which we may 
add, that Sun likewiſe in the German Tongue is of the 
reminine Gender; and Wife in the Dutch of the Neuter. 


te, : ind ſo it is in the 8 and in all the Mother Languages. 
i 5 . relating to the ſixth Cha ver, 
en, Z 
Q. har is Caſe ? 
48 1 Caſe is the Ending the Noun has in Adiaſng; 

= Q How many Caſes have the Latins? 
ut A. Six, the Nominative, the Genitive, the Dative, &c: 
„Q. hat did the Latins mean by declining a Noun? _ 
14. Changing i its Ending ; as for Example, in the Word 


ends in ms is changed in the Genitive Caſe into i, and in the 


1 Caſe us is 3 into am. As, 

l, 

1d _— ' - | 4 
n i Deus. Dative, Deo. 

| Genitive, Det. a e Deum. 


Q. 2 did the Latins change the Endings of Aer 
+ Nouns: 

A. To ſhow the Relation or Reſpect that Things have to 
gone another; as Equus Petri, the Horſe of Peter; dedit Petro, 

be gave to Peter; where i in Petri anſwers to our Word 

| C and o in Petro, anſwers to our Word 70. 

Q. Have the Engliſh any Caſes ? 

A, They have but Oze called the Genitive Caſe, 


H Q B 


4% 4 Needle, are of the Feminine Gender. For ſuch has 
21 3 the Inconſtancy of Cuſtom in Relation to Gender, 


8 Deus which is Latin for God, the Nominative Caſe which 


ff Darive Caſe us is changed into o, and in the Accuſative 


* 


. 
— — | — 


a - 


_ 


on INS 9 _ — 
r 
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and God is a Noun. Now Caſe is the Alteration of the 
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Q. How is the Genitive Caſe made ? 
A. By putting s, or es, if the Pronounciation requires it, 
to the Singular or * Plural Number; as the. Maſters Book, or 
the Book of the Maſter; the Churches Peace, or the Peace i 
the Church. 
Q. If the Engliſh, have but one Caſe, how 45 they expre; 
1 Relation and Reſpect of Things to one another ? Þ 
A. They do it by * he Help ot certain Words called Pr 
Poſit ions; ſuch are, of, to, from, with, &c, 
. 1s not, of God, in this Sentence, the Love of God, 4 
Genitroe Caſe? | EF 
A. No, for tbey are two Words; Of is a Prepoſitin, T 


Noun : But you ſee the Ending of the Noun God, is not 
changed to make a Caſe: For we ſay, God loves, the Low 
of Ged. Enoch walked with God; which Words if wrote i 
in Latin, would be, Deus God, Dei of God, Deo with 
God. Where you may obſerve that the Latin Word hu 
three Endings or Caſes, that is, us, i, o; but the Engliſh Word, fi 
God, is the fame in all. the three Places. PF 
Q. Suppoſe two 8's to meet together in the Genitive Caſe? 115 
A. We cut off the firſt 5, thus; the n fer 
the Warriours's Arms. - 
Q. How come two 8's to meet together: 5 
A. Becauſe there is one that makes the Plural Num. 
ber; as, Marriaur, in the Plural Warriours ; and another 5 tha 2 
makes the Genitive Caſe, as Warriours's. . 
Q. When the Singular Number ends in s, are both the 85 
to be written in the Genitive Caſe? 
A. Yes, for moſt Part; as St. Fames's Park, 


. 1s it then always neceſſary to do ſo? 
T No; for when it tounds better without the s, the 


Ln 


But if three Subſtantives come together, how do yu 
make the Genitive Caſe then? X 
A. By adding 5 to the ſecond — ; 1. the Jn 95 
of England Crown. 5 
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Not regularly to the Plural, ſee above Page. 1 
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25 How happens this ? i 
A. Becauſe the Queen of England's is reckoned but as ons 


| Subſtantrue, 


Q. Mayn't I ſay, the Book Maſter's, as well as the Maſter's 
Bok? = 75 | | 
A. No; for the Genitive Caſe is always ſet before the 
Subſtantive it is to be joined to. | 
. Q. not this s added inſtead of his? 


4 No; for then Mary's Book, would ſignify Mary his 
Book; ſo likewiſe when I ſay, Suſan's Fan, the Senſe 
would be, if 5 was put for his, Suſan his Fan, &c. 


Q. 1s is neceſſary that an [] Apoſtrophe ſhould bs always 
written before the s? f 

A. No. 5 

Q. When muſt I write it? 

A. When ſome Letter or Letters are left out in the Ge- 


A 


nitive Caſe. 2 


Q What is Gender? 

A. The Diſtinction of Sex. 

Q. How many Sexes are there ? 

A. Two, the Male and Female, - 

Q. Has the Engliſh Tongue any Gender? 

A, No. £ 

Q. How do the Engliſh diſtinguiſh the Sex ? 

A. They do it Four Ways : 

I. By two different Words; as, Boy for the Male, Girl 


for the Female. 


II. By putting an Adjefive to the Word, when there 


Male Child, a Female Child. | 
III. By adding another Subſtantive to the Word; as, a 


Man: ſervant, a Maid-ſervant ; a Cock ſparrow, to expreſs 


tne Male, a Hen- ſparrow for the Female. 
IV. In ſome few Words the Female is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Male, by the Ending, %; as Dutcheſs is the Female, 


of Dake the Male. 5 
Q But what are the Words that you generally uſe, when 
= Jou ſpeak of a Thing that is Male or Female? &c. 


A. When we ſpeak of the Male we ſay He, when we 
teak of the Female we ſay She, but when we ſpeak of 
| 1 a Thing, 


— 


tre not two different Words to expreſs both Sexes ; as, a 
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* a Thing, that is, neither of the Male nor Female Sex, we 
I Q. How many Genders Lows the Latins ? 


A. They commonly reckon Seven; but the Three Chief | 
1 are, the Maſculine, ſignifying the Male Sex; the Feminin, 
ll; ſignifying the Female; and the Newzer, ſignifying neither 
1. one nor the other. But J have already obſerved that theſe 
Genders among the Latins, do not always 9 the 
Sex. 

Q From whence comes the Ward Caſe ? 

4. From the Latin Word Caſus, which comes from 
Caſum the Supine of Cadere, to fall, Caſe being as it were 
(among the Latin,) the Falling of the Noun ; for the firſt, 
or Nommative Caſe, is Deus, then by declining or bending 


rr 
— —. "22-4 


|| down, it falls into Dei, which falls into Deo, &c. But 
[i Ut jocularia, ridens, Percurro : quanquam * dicere vi. 
g ö rum Quid vetat? wy 
Þ: Q. Whence comes the Word Gender ? 7 
14 A. From the Latin Word Genus, which comes ths 

AK! the Grech, Genes, a Word of the ſame Signification. 


CHAP. Vl. 
Ofte ARTICLES. 


ECAUSE Nouns commonly ſignify Things in 2 
general and large Senſe and Manner, certain Words 
called Articles are made uſe of in ſome Languages, as in the 
Greek, Welch, Engliſh, and ſeveral others, to determine and 

tix their Signification, and apply them to a particulr 
Thing. 

For Example, if we fay, It is a Happineſs to be a King 
this Expreſſion is large and not determined, for it may be 
King of England, Sweden, or any other Place}; but if you Bu 
add the to the Word King, it fixes and determines of 
what Place you mean it is a Happineſs to be King, and 
cannot be underſtood but of the King of a particular Place 
or People, mentioned juſt before. We therefore generally - 
let before Srbſtantives for the more clear and parti 

cular i | 
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cular expreſſing of them, two Words called Articles, A 
and The. TY | 


An Article is a Word ſet before a Subſtan- 
tive, for the clearer and more particular expreſ- 
ſiug of it; as, a Mar, that is, ſome Man or 
other; the Man, that is, ſome certain Man, of 
© whom you have ſpoke before. 


There are two Articles, A, and The. 


Note, Theſe are really Adjectives, and are uſed almoſt 


after the ſame Manner as other Adjectives, Therefore 
I 1 have not made the Article (as ſome have done, and 


as the late Learned Dr. Hickes told me he was for having 


it made) a diſtinct Part of Speech. Theſe Articles anſwer 
to Una and Le of the French, and to Ein and Der of the 
Germans. It is true, the Articles are but few, but they 
tre of very frequent Uſe; and ſuch as will diſcover any 


Stranger in the World from a natural Engliſhman: And in- 
deed it is not every Engliſhman that knows how rightly 
to uſe them. Though theſe be not abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſome Languages, for the Latin is without them; yet they 


1 are ſo convenient, for the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of 
pFpeech to others, that all the HVſtern Languages have them, 
though variouſly uſed in each; and the Eaſtern Tongues 


dave their He Emphaticum, and the Greek has its 6, which 
= anſwers to one of our Articles, | 


= * Aisan Article that may be applyed indif- 
| ferently to any one particular Perſon or Thing. 
4 is a Nu meral Article, or an Article of Number, 
and ſignifies as much as One; though leſs emphatically ; 


chat is, not in ſo ſtrict a Senſe as Ore, unleſs in this 
Pbraſe all to a Man. 
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But when the Subſtantive begins with a 
Vowel, or h, then we write * an, inſtead of 
A, if the h be ſounded ; as, an Eye, an Hour; 
but a Hare, a Hand, an Habit, or a Habit. 
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Note, A or An, denotes or ſignifies the Applying of: 
| general Word to ſome one particular Perſon or T hing, 
| = in a large and undetermined Senſe ; that is, not telling 
q what particular Perſon or Thing you mean; as, Patience in 

Fertue; and therefore is ſet only before Nouns of the Singular 

Number; for if a genera] Word be applyed to more Parti. 

culars than One, it is expreſſed by the Plural Number. 

This is a particular Phraſe, a very few Verſes; a very fen 

Men; where note, A is not put before the Subſtantive Verſe 
or Nen, but before the Adjective Few," uſed as a Subſtan- 

_ zive; for, a Few of the Men, of being left out. 


* The is an Article that declares, or ſhows, 
what particular Thing or Perſon is meant in 
Jpeaking or writing. It ſignifies as much as 
that, but leſs emphatically, that is not ſo fully. 


Note, The, denotes or ſignifies the Determination or fir- 
ing the Senſe of one or more Particulars ; as we ſay, Earth, 
when we mean the Element of Earth; but we ſay, th 
Earth, when we mean the Terreſtrial Globe, or the Glove 
F the Earth, (which is a determinate or fixed Individual 
or Particular.) So we fay, a Bottle, when we ſpeak of 
ſome one particular Bottle. | | 
The, is a Demonſtrative Article, becauſe it ſhows whit 
Particular you mean; and is applyed only to ſuch a Perſon 
or Thing, as the Hearer or Reader knows or hath Reaſon 
to know, becauſe of its Eminence, or becauſe of its being 
mentioned before. On | 
This Article is ſet both before the ſingular and plural WM 
Number; becauſe we can ſpeak determinately, or in a fixed 
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| Senſe, as well of many as of one Particular; as, the Man, 
that is, he who wrote the Book; the Men, that is, they who 
s robbed the Houſe. In ſhort, A, or An, does moſtly note 
an undetermined Particularity, or Unity: The commonly 
determines the Kind or Kinds, the Sort or Sorts, Particular 
or Particulars, of Things. | - 
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Fart ger Obſcrvations' concerning the Articles. 


1. The Articles do properly belong to the Nouns S#b- 
antive, and are put before them: yet where the Adjedive 
goes before the Subſtantive, as it generally does, the Article 
is put before the Adjective ; as, a wiſe King, a pretty Bird. 

Except, after ſuch and what, and the Adverbs of Com- 
pariſon ; 48, ſo, 200; (and ſcarcely after any other Words ;) 
where the Article A is put between the Adjective and 
its Subſtantive; as, Such a Man, he gave me ſuch a Book ; 
too little a Coat; too big a Pot. What a Man is he? What a 
Noiſe is that? He is as great a Clown as you, He is as ſilly 
4 Man, &c. What a ſneaking Man is he? (which other wiſe 
is generally placed before them.) | . 

Theſe are particular Phraſes or Ways of Speaking; Many 
a Man, for many Men; never a Man, for no Man: Though 
there is the fame Difference between many a Man, and ma- 
ny Men; never a Man, and ne Man, as there is between 
every Man, and all Men; for many a Man, never a Man, 
every Man, are taken Diſtributively, and the others are taken 
Collectively, as they call it. | . 

2. We do not ſer theſe Articles before any Adjective, 
that does virtually, or in effect include them in it ſelf; as 
in, one Man, ſome Man, any Man, this or that World ; where 
one, ſome, any, do virtually include, a. So that and this- 
ſignify as much as, the. | 0. 
3. The Articles are not put to the Pronouns, I, Thou, You, 
We, Ye, My, Thy, Our, &c. We do indeed uſe them be- 

fore, ſame, ſelf, he, ſhe ; as, the ſame, the ſelf, a or the he, 
2 or the ſhe; yet here ſome Subſtantive is underſtood, as 
the ſame, that is, Perſon or Thing; and {19 of the reſt. : 

4+ Adjectives, when they are uſed as Subſtantives, admit 
of the Articles before them; as the News, the Adjective, the 
35 Subſtantive: Where in the firſt Word Things, in the other 
5 | | woe 
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two Noun and ord are underſtood : So likewiſe in theſe Fx. 


| Pies, A many, put for a Multitude ; a Score, a Hundred, ; 


Thouſand, a Million; the Article a is ſet before them, becauk 
they are counted Subſtantives : But all the other Cardin 
Numbers, ſuch are, one, two, three, and their Compound, 
thirteen, fourteen, &c. have no Articles before them; but 
the Orainal Numbers, ſuch are, firſt, ſecond, third, and their 
Compounds, thirteenth, fourteenth, &c. admit or take th 
before them, as the firſt Book, William the Third. 

5. The Articles are not put before Nouns, when uſed 
in a general and large Senſe, as, Virrue alone makes a Man 
happy. Money anſwers all Things. For in this Sentence, 
Piety of the Dueen makes her beloved; here we muſt fay 
the Piety, becauſe f the Queen being added to it, make 
it particular. 

6. The Articles are not ſet before the particular Names 
of Virtues; as, Fuſtice, Sobriety, &. Of Vicas; as, Drunben. 
zeſs, &c. Of Metals; as, Gold, Silver, & c. Of Corn; as, Wieat, 
&c. Of Herbs; as, Marjoram, &c. 

7. The Articles are not put before a proper Name, be- 
cauſe that of it ſelf includes or ſignifies a determinate 
Individual or particular Thing. 

Except. 1. When it is for Diſtinction Sake; as He 
it a Churchil; that is, ove whoſe Name ts Churchil; ſo the 
Talbots, that is the Family of the Talbots: Or by Way of 
Eminency ; as, the Alexanders, the Ca ſars, the Mariboroughs, the 
Eugenes; any brave and valiant Men being called by thoſe 
Names. 

2. When ſome Subſtantive i is underſtood ; as, the Ale 
marle, that is, the Ship Albemarle. He was drowned in tht 
Thames, in the Rhine, or in the Danube, i. e. In the River 


Thames, Cc. River being underſtood. 


8. Sometimes the Articles alter the Senſe of the Expreſ- 
ſion; as, Thomas it a-good Man, Thomas is the good Man; 
that is, the Maſter of the Houſe, or the Huzband. 

There are ſeveral other Obſervations which we might 
add concerning the Article; but theſe ſhall ſuffice for the 
preſent: Only we ſhall take Notice of the Diviſion of the 
Articles into Definite and Indefinite. 

The Definite Article is, The, which reſtrains or deter- 
mines the Senſe of the Word, it is put beforg, to ſome 
Particular, The 
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The Indefinite Article is, A, which leaves the Senſe of 
the Word, to which it is prefixed, undetermined to what 
Particular you mean. | | 


Queſtions relating to the Seventh Chapter. 
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Q. Wiat is an Article? | F 

A, An Article is a Word ſet before a Subſtantive, for 
the clearer and more particular expreſſing of it. 
Q. How many Articles are there ? 

A, T wo, A and The. 

Q What is the Uſe of the Articles? 

A. To determine and fix the Signification or Senſe of 
= Nouns, and apply them to a particular Thing. 

* Q. What is the Difference betwixt A and The? 


A. A is uſed in a larger and more general Senſe; as, 
© See what it is for a Man to have to do with ungrateful People. 
A Man, that is any Man. But The is uſed to determine 
and diſtinguiſh individually and particularly Subſtantives 
common, which are applicable to diverſe Subjects: For 
Example, The Grecian Empire flouriſhed under Alexander the 
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lace and Prince are common Nouns, which may be applied 
to any Palace or any Prince: which Words being put 
= without an Article before them, in this Phraſe, 4 Palace 
= of a Prince, they afford no diſtinct Idea or Notion of 
what Palace, or of what Prince you ſpeak ; but if you put 
to thoſe two Words the Article The, as The Palace of the 
Prince, thereby we are given to underſtand, that it is ſuch 
a Palace, and the Palace of ſuch a Prince which we are ſup- 
poſed to know, or to have heard mentioned juſt before. 

Peter never au Article beforeit? / | | 
Ai. Becauſe it is a proper Name; and proper Names have 
> naturally no Article ſet before them ; becauſe they do of 
= themſelves individually or particularly diſtinguiſh the Things 
or Perſons of which one ſpeaks; and they being thus par- 


tinction. And for this Reaſon, the Word God, ſignifying 
the Sovereign Being, has no Article before it. So likewiſe 
the Names of Countries, Provinces, Ri vers, Mountains, &c. 
#1 have no Articles before them. | 
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= Great, that is, chat particular Empire. So the Words Pa- 


Q. In this Sentence Peter loves God; why has ihe Word 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed, need not any more particular Diſ-_ 
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the God of Iſaac, the God of jacob; by way of Diſtinctio 


1. e. the lateſt Man. In like Manner, we ſay, The Goods, 


neatly. and clearly certain Reſpects, and certain Properties 
which could not be ſignified but by Help of the Article, 
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Q. Do they then never ſet the Article before proper Nami 
A. Yes ſometimes: But then it is when ſome Won! 
is underſtood; or elſe when it is uſed by Way of Diftin. 
tion or Eminence; ſo we likewiſe ſay, the God of Abraham, 


from the falſe Gods, worſhipped by the Heathens. 

Uſe, it is true, has eſtabliſned a great many Exception; 
but they may be pretty fairly accounted for by the Rule 
we have already laid down, if not reduced to them. 

Q. Are the Articles ever put before the Adjectives ? 

A. Yes: For though the AdjeCtives are not of them. 
ſelves capable of receiving an Article before them, they be. 
ing only applyed to Subſtantives, to tel] what they are; ye 
they often do admit one before them, but then it is al. 
ways by Vertue of ſome Subſtantive expreſſed or under. 
ſtood ; as will more fully appear by the following Ex. = 
amples; as, Alexander the great, Anne the renowned, Charles 
the Firſt; that is, Alexander zhe great King, or, the great 


Alexander: So Anne the renowned Queen, or the renowned 
ween Anne; ſo Charles the Firſt King, that is, who wa: 
the. firſt King of England of that Name; ſo, He is the haj- 5 
Peſt of all Men, that is, the happieſt Man, & c. The Good f 


Goods, i. e. the good Thing of good Things : He came the lift, 5 


the Whites, the Blacks; but theſe are put ſubſtantively, for 23 
the good Things, the white Colours, the black Colours; where 
you ſee Things and Colours are underſtood. 2 

Q. Have the Pronouns any Articles before them ? 8 

A. No: And the Reaſons why they have them not, are 
the fame with thoſe given under the fifth Queſtion. But 
if by Chance any Pronoun ſhould receive an Article, the 
Reaſon is the fame with that given under the ſixth Queſtion, 

Q. Have all Language: the Articles? 

A. No: For the Latin is without them. 

Q. 1s the Article of any great Service 10 a Language ? 

A. Yes: For it contributes very much to the expreſſing 


and conſequently there is no Doubt to be made, but that all 
thoſe Tongues which admit of the Article, have a great 
Advantage over the Latin, in that the Article being expreſſed, 
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Por left out, makes a great Alteration in the Senſe, which 


'Or 3 . * a - be 2 0 TY 
1 vil ſaid to our Saviour in the Wilderneſs, Si z# es Filizs 


a0. Dei, which is, If you are a Son of God, or, If you are the 
am, et , i 
ref God ; for theſe Latin Words may receive two Senſes, | 
which may be eaſily determined in the Languages which 
bave the Article, but cannot ſo well in the Tatin. 

= Q. Whence comes the Word Article? 

A. From the Latin Word Articulus, a little Joint: The 
Article having in ſome Sort the ſame Uſe in a Sentence, 
as 2 Joint has in the Body. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Definite ? | LEES. 
A. From Definitus, which ſignifies determined or limited, 


1 Q. Whence comes the Word Indefinite? 


A. From Indefinitus, which ſignifies undetermined or 


. unlimited. 8 
% Q. hat do you mean by Individual ? 
* A. By Individual, I mean any one Thing or Perſon, 


n : of that Sort: or 3 is Single, Indrvidually, Singly. 
19 — — — 
„ CH A p. VIII. 
- Of the PREPOSITIONS. 

5 HE Prepoſitions, of which we hall now treat, and 


the Conjunctions, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereaf- 


L * . a 
„err, are, as it were, the Nerves and Ligaments of all Diſ- 
: = courſe; and we cannot attain to a right Knowledge of 


any Language, without a good Underſtanding of theſe 
= two Parts of Speech. The other Parts of Speech are Ma- 
= terials prepared for the Building; but the Prepoſitions and 
Conjunctions are the Mortar and Lime which are to cement 
and join thoſe Materials together. But we muſt not ſay fo 
of thoſe Prepoſitions which are inſeparable from Words; and 
= which more ſtrictly ſpeaking are not ſo much Prepoſitions, 
n reſpect. to aur Language, as they are in reſpect to the 
= Language from whence we have borrowed them. We 
might therefore paſs them by, as ſuppoſing them to be 
- | = | ſufficiently 
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or Falſehood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments 
to others, connect not only the Parts of Propoſitions, but 


in one continued Reaſoning or Narration, are generally 


Reftrition, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &c. he gives 
to each reſpective Part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in any 
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ſufficiently comprehended under the Words from which ! 
they are inſeparable ; but for the Sake of thoſe who know iM 
nothing but Engliſh, and that I may give them a clear 1% 
or Notion of this Sort of Prepoſitions, I ſhall explain the 
chief of them, when I come to that Part of the Grammy 
called Etymology. „ | | 
But before I come to define what are Prepaſctions, and 
ſhew you their Significancy and Force; I ſhall entertain 
you with an Obſer vation of the Great Mr. Locke's relating 
to Prepoſitions, Conjundions, &c, which by ſome are called 
Particles, as it were, little Parts of Speech. Befides Words, 
ſays that great Man, which are Names of Idea's [Notions] 
in the Mind, there are a great many others that are mad 
uſe of, to ſignify the Connexion | Foining] that the Mind 
gives to Idea's or Propoſitions, one with another. The Mind, 
in communicating its Thoughts to others, dges not only 
need Signs of the Idea's it has then before it, but other; 
alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its 
own at that Time, relating to thoſe Idea's. This it does 
ſeveral Ways; as, I and 7s not, are the general Marks of 
the Mind, affirming or denying. But befides Affirmation 
or Negation, without which there is in Words no Truth 


whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Rel 

tions and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
The Words whereby it ſignifies what Connexion it gives 

to the ſeveral Affirmations and Negations, that it unites 
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called Particles; and it is in the Right Uſe of theſe, that 
the Clearneſs and Beauty of a good Stile more particularly 
conſiſts. To think well, it is not enough, that a Man 
has Idea's clear and diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he 
obſerves the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome of them; 
but he muſt have a Train of Thought, and obſerve the 
Dependence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings one upon 
another. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational 
Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſhew what Connexion, 
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And therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not tru- 
Ye ly, by themſelves, the Names of any 1dea's, -are of ſuch 
Z conſtant and indiſpenſable Uſe in Language, and ſo much 
contribute to Mens expreſſing themſelves well. | 
This Part of Grammar has been, perhaps, as much neg- 
lected, as-ſome others over diligently cultivated. It is eaſy 
for Men to write one after another, of Caſes and Genders, 
= Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines; in theſe and the 
like, there has been great Diligence uſed; and Particles 
tbemſelves, in ſome Languages have been, with great 
Sbew of Exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. 
But though Prepoſitions and Conjunctions, &c. are Names 
well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained un- 
cer them, carefully ranked into their diſtinct Sub diviſi- 
ons; yet he who would ſhew the right Uſe of Particles. 
and what. Significancy and Force they have, muſt take a 
little more Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and ob- 
5 ſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. 
Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words, 
to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries, by Words of 
@ another Tongue which come neareſt to their Significa- 
tion; for what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 
to be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are 
= all Marks of ſome Action, or Intimation of the Mind; and 
therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, 
= Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, 
and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we 
= have either none, or very deficient Names, are diligently to 
© be ſtudied. Of theſe there are great Variety, much exceed- 
ing the Number of the Particles that moſt Languages 
= have to expreſs them by; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have diverſe, and 
© ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the Hebrew 
= Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſting but of one Letter, 
of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, Seventy, 
I am ſure above fifty ſeveral Significations. Humane Un- 
= derftanding. I. 3. p. 399, 400, KC. hs 


* A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, which, 


being added to any other Parts of Speech, 


I ſerves 
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ſerves to mark or ſignify their State or Refe. Ml 
rence to each other. | 


— 


Note, By a Part of Speech, is meant a Word, for even 
Mord is a Part of our Speech. I uſe the Word added; for 
though the Prepoſition is added chiefly to. the Noun Sub. 
ftantive, yet it is alſo added to other Parts of Speech; as for 
Example; before the Pronoun; as, he came 10 him, or from 
me; Before the Verb; as, to fight, to read, &c. Before 
the Participle ; as, after having read: Before the Ariicle; 
as, with the Help of a Sword: Before the Adverb; as, from 
hence; and ſometimes after the Word it governs ; as, What 
did you ſell. this for: 5 
I e ſerves to mark or ſignify their State or Reference to each 
other: That is, it ſhows what Reſpect or Relation one 
Thing has to another; as, Peter goes over the Bridge, or 
under it: I go to the Place, or from it: So as to its Stare; 

FJohn dwells. at the Market; Charles lives in the College; 
He lives within the City, or without it. Or you may take 
= has, Z | . | 

A Prepoſition is a Word added to other Words, to ſhow tht 
Reſpect, or Relation one Thing has to another. | 
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*The Engliſh Tongue has no Diverſity of 
Caſes, (which the Greeks and Latins eſpecially 
have) but does all that by the Help of Prepoſt:- 
ons, which the Greeks and Latins did partly by 
Prepoſitions, and partly by the Diverſity or 
Difference of, Caſes. 


Note, We-ſhall therefore treat of the Doctrine of Prepo- 
fitions, next to that of Nouns Subſtantive, ſince they are Wi 
put chiefly before Sub/tantives, and becauſe the Meaning © 

| theſe Particles, or little Words, being rightly. underſtooc, 
the whole Syntax, or Conſtruction of Subſiantives is learnt 
at the ſame time. | ET. 5 

For the Prepoſition being prefixed or ſet before the Su 
ſtantixe ſhows what Reſpec® or Relation that Subſtanint 
hath to that Word which went before it; whether — A 
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Strength, i. e. beyond. He minded none of thoſe above the 
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fide, i. e. in ſome Part of, or near Cheapſide. 
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x Verb, 3 Noun, or any other Part of Speech; as, the Tem- 
pie of the Lord. a 

But we fhall now proceed to give ſame Account of the 
Prepoſitions, which we will not rank into Claſſes or Heads, 
but preſent you with the different Acceptations of ſeveral 
of them, I am ſenſible that what I have here done, is 
but light and ſuperficial to what may and ought to be 
done; but if this ſhall meet with any Encouragement, I 
may be excited to make further Improvements in theſe 
Matters, by taking more Pains to obſerve nicely the ſeve- 
ral Poſtures of the Mind in Diſcourſe, I hall treat of 
them in an Alphabetical manner. 


ABOVE. Sax. BUFAN, BUFON.] * Above 
chiefly relates to Place, and anſwers to below 
or beneath; as, His Chamber is above mine. 


It has alſo divers other Acceptations. . 

1. It denotes being higher in Greatneſs, Excellency, or 
any Degrees of Honour, & c. As, Cæſar could not abide to 
have any above him, i, e. in Power, Cc. He i; above him 
in Learning. | 

2. Above fignifies beyond, or more than; as, Above his 


reſt, i. e. more than the reſt. : | 
3. It denotes, more, or longer than: As, He fought above 
two Hours, i. e. more or longer than, Cc. 
4. It denotes Ceſides: As, Over and above theſe Evils, 
there was, &C. i. e. beſides. 
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ABOUT. Sax. ABU TAN. * About re- 
lates both to Place and Time: As, About Noon; 
About the Field. | 


1. About is uſed to denote within the Compaſs, or ia 
ſome Part of ; as, They have ſet up a Shop about Cheap- 
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he Ditch, i. e. round about, Cc. They made a Mount about 
zhe Houſe, 1, e. round about, . | 
Concerning or of: As, He wrote about the Circulation of 
the Blood, i. e. Concerning, or of, w. 9 85 

Nigh, at: As, Jt was about Night, i. e. Nigh, or at 
Night. 4k 

About, Being put to Words of Meaſure ſignifies alma, 
near upon, more or leſs than that Meaſure : As, About 
four Fingers long; About five Buſhels. 5 

About being put to Verbs, ſignifies ready to do, or the 
future Time of Action: As, He is about to fight, i. e. he i. 
ready to fight ; he is about to depart to morrow, 1. e. he will. 

It denotes alſo the preſent Time of Action, and im- 


ports one's being buſied and employed in the doing of any) 


Thing; as, I am about Bulmeſs, i. e. doing or deſigning it, 


AFTER. Sax. EFT ER. ] * After is a 
Prepoſition which relates to Time and Place. 


It ſerves to denote Poſtertority of Time, and Inferiority of 
Place, or Order, and is put in Oppoſition to Before, 

1. Poſteriority of Time, i. e. a being or coming after: As, 
After the Deluge Abraham was born, i, e. Abraham came 
into the World, or his Birth was after the Deluge. After 

ulius Cæſar our Saviour was born, i. e. Our Saviour came 


into the World after the Reign of Faitns Ceſar. 


2. Infericrity of Place or Order, i. e. A lower Degree of 
Place or Order : As, The Lieutenant comes after the Captain: 
His Place is after the Maſler's. | | 

But After when it is put to Verbs has then reference 
only to Time : as, After he arrived. „ 

There is a particular Senſe of After ufed in Painting; 
as when one ſays, To paint after Raphael: To paint after 
Titian, i. e. To copy a Picture made by Raphael, made 
by Iitian. But we may here render After, by According 


zo: As allo in the following Phraſe, He writes after his Co- 
PY, i. e. according to. | | 5 
There are ſeveral other Senſes in which Aſter is taken; 
as, He longs after it, i. e. he wiſhes for it with an ardeit 
| Defire, Aſter all, i. e. After having well examined all 
| | | Things; 
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WT Tings every Thing being well confidered, So likewiſe 


A in, After that, i. e. Ir being ſo, And this Expreſſion is 
uſed by Way of Connexion to Diſcourſe. . 


46 AINS T. Sar. AG EN, ONGEAN, 
ETOGEANES.] * Againſt hath two parti- 
© cular Significations very different from one an- 


© other. In one it is uſed to denote Oppoſit ion, 


1 Contrariety , in the other Situation of Place. 
| And each of theſe two Significations has alſo two di- 


| i ſtinct Uſes from one another. | . 
I. In the firſt Acceptation, Againſt ſometimes ſerves to 


\ IE tevote a direct Oppoſition by which one defigns to fight, to 


attack, to deftroy a Perſon or Thing: As, To march againſt 
= the Enemy, To conſpire againſt the Queen. To ſpeak againſt 
Religion. | | 
3 50 likewiſe, to ſpeak for or againſt, where for and againſt 
ere Prepoſitions, Thing or Perſon being underſtood; 

E A4zainſt, alſo, as it relates to Place, ſignifies, firſt, over- 
= againſt; as, His Houſe is againſt mine. He lodges againſt ehe 
= Church. ] was placed againſt him. | 

= Secondly, It denotes Contiguity, or, joining to; as, in the 


Z following Inſtances, To faſten a Thing againſt the Mall: He 


unn up a Wall againſt our Houſe. 
It fonifies a as much as From: as, To defend the Myr- 
eee aganſt the Cold, i. e. from the Cold. 

3 A _ As, He prepares a Dinner againſt to Morrow, i. e, 
or, (FC 


Laſtly, Againſt joined with over, i. e. Over againſt, is 


only uſed when Reference is made to the oppoſite Poſition 
of ſome Thing, Perſon, or Place: as, That Houſe was ſtraight 
over againſt the other. Over againſt that Place, He ſtood 
over againſt him, «2 
# AMONG, or AMONGST, Sax. ONMANG] 


ignifies as much as Between or Betwixt ; but there is a 


Diſtinction to be obſerved in the Uſe of them. Berween 
or Betwixt properly ſignifies between two; and therefore 
3 when we ſpeak of more than two Perſons or Things, it 
is better to uſe Among. Though I confeſs between or be- 
0 | — twixt 
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twixt is cn uſed when the Diſcourſe is of more 


than two; but it is an improper Way of Speaking, 


AT. Sax. ET] * Ar denotes Nearneſ. 
to a Thing or Place; alſo, Time, Price, the 
Inſtrument, Cauſe, Manner, &c. And fi . 
as much 255 


In. * At School, at Church, at London, i. e. is 
the School, &c. It lies at the Bottom, i. e. in the Bottom, 
At the Beginning, i. e. in the Beginning. 

About. As, At Sun * At Break of Day, 3 . aboyt 
Sin-: ſet, &c. 

Near, or cloſe by. As, He watches at the Door, i. e. 
near the Door. 

For. He ſold it at a great Rate, i. e. for a great, &c. 
Nhat do you ſell it at? i. e. For what 4 you ſell it? 

With. As, He plays at Bols, i. e. with Bowls. 

According to. As, at bis Pleaſure, i. e. according to hi 
Pleaſure. 

On, or Upon. As, Shore is excellent at the Trumpet, 
and at the Lute, i. e. on, c. Lully is Skillful at the Haut. 
Soy, i. e. on, Oc. | 

It is uſed alſo to denore all Sorts of Buſmeſs or Aim: Z 
'As, To be at Study. To be at Dinner, To be at Writing, 5 
1. e. He fludies. He dines. He writes, &c. 


BEFORE. Sw. BEFOR ANN Bebe 
is uſed to denote Priority of Time, Orden 
ow; Situation, &c. 


1. It denotes Priority of Time: As, Before the Creatin 
of the World, Before the Birth of Chriſt. 

2. It denotes Priority of Order: As, the Captain march We 
before the Soldiers. The Hcrſe goes before the Cart. | 

3. It is uſed to mark the Setting or Placing of a Per 


| cn or Thing; and when thus uſed, it does likewiſe - > 


note * as, Put it before the Fre, i, e. over 2gainh 'F 


+ or near, He layed down the Child before Se. Paul's Church 


i. e. over againſt, or near, 


: of any Kind: as, He values Gold before Learning, i. e. 
/ more than, Cc. And in this Senſe it ſignifies, as much 


$ | 
es Beyond. As, In many Arts before all, and in Rhetorick 


& ſometimes = Eu 


© comph, i. e. rather or ſooner. I ſhall wants Voice before 1 
fall want Words,.1. e. ſooner, &c. ; 


D AN. Heb. BEHAND.} * Behind is a Pre- 
© poſition relating. to Place, and is uſed to mark 
the Situation that is directly oppoſite to that 
which is expreſſed by Before. As, Behind the 
Door, behind your Houſe. 


It is uſed likewiſtzgeben we diſcourfe of Things that 
have not, ſtrictly ſp ing, any Face or Forepart : as, He 
hides himſelf behind the Tree, He lies behind the Buſh. 

It is uſed alſo in a figurative Manner, when we ſpeak 


Part of Learning he leaves all others far behind him, i. e. 
he excells all others, : 1 TIRED L 


BENEATH. or BEL OW. Sax. BE- 
NEOTH.]. * Beneath or Below is generally 
uſed in reſpect to Place or Situation, and anſwers 
to Above: As, Beneath the Firmament. 


It is uſed elſo to dencte the being Iferioar, or leſs than 
another in any Kind, As, He is beneath him in Honour, 
i. e. not ſo honourable, He is beneath, or below him in 
Birth, i, e. not ſo well born or deſcended, 


| This 
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Ie is uſed by Way of Camperiſes and denotes Preference | 


ind none; before all, i. e. beyond all. It fignifies alſo - 
Rather or Sooner. As, I will do any Thing before I will 


BEHIND. Sax. HINDAN, BEHEN- 
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of a Perſon that excells others in any Thing: as, In chat 
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This is a particular Phraſe. 1/ is beneath, or below | 


him to-do fo and ſo. i. e. He would ſcorn, &c. | 


BETWEEN. Sax. BETWYNAN, BE. 
TWEONAN, or BETWIXT. Sax. BR. 
TWYX, BETWUX, BETWEOXK. ] * Betmeen 
or bewixt, relates to Tzme and Place, and is ſpoken 
of two Terms or Words, in which the Space 
of Time or Place, of which we ſpeak, is in- 
cluded : As, Between the Promiſe made to Abra- 
ham, and the Coming of the Meſſias; 1. e. the 
Space of Time which was from the Time 
when the Promiſe was made to Abraham, and 
to the Time of the Coming of our Saviour, 
Between Heaven and Earth, i. e. The Space that 
is between the Places Heaven and Earth. 


1. And in theſe Phraſes, Between or Betwi xt Hope and 


There are always two Terms c red, as being equally 
diſtant from the Subject of which we ſpeak. As for In- 
ſtance, in the firſt Sentence, The Man is between Hope and 
Fear, i, e. The Man is as diſtant, or far from Hope, as he 
is from Fear; or, he has as much Hope as he has Fear. 


Fear : Between the Father. and = *F you and me: 


2. It ſignifies as much as in the Middle, or thereabouts: : 


as, The River ran between the two Fields, i. e. in the Mid- 
ale, &c. He fat at Dinner, between er betwixt them, i. e. 
In the Middle of them, &c. | | | 
3. It ſerves to denote Society or Union: As, There was a 
Conference between them. There is a great Friendſhip be- 
tween him and me. | ; 5 
4. It denotes Participation, or Sharing: as, The Grey i 
between the White and the Black, i. e. The grey Colour 
partakes of Part of the white, and Part of the black 
Colour. | 
F. It denotes Privacy: as, That was done between them 
both, i. e. privately, or that no Perſon joined with them, in 
doing a Thing. | 
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BEYOND. Sz BEGEOND, B. E- 


¶ Place, or to the farther Side of which any thing 
is or goes. As, Beyond the Mountain, Beyond 
I cbrapſide. + 


un is uſed alſo to denote any Sort oſ Exceſs, either 
good or bad, and is applyed to any Moral. Things; or 


pyond all in Fuſlice, i. e. He excells all, &c. It pleaſes him 
beyond Imagination, i. e. It exceeds your Imaginatiom to think 
= how it pleaſes him. He rewarded him beyond his Merits, 
i. e. The Reward was greater than he deſerved, © 

It ſignifies Superiority in any Thing: As. He went be- 
= yond all in Valour, in Strength, i. e. he excelled them, &c. 
Beyond ſignifies alſo as much as, Over; as, He is gone 
beyond Sea, or over Sea. | | 

It ſignifies alſo on the other Side, and anſwers to 
Behither, or, on this Side.] * Behither is uſed to de- 
vote a Place that is near, as Beyond denotes that which 
is more diſtant or farther off: As, The Parlour lies behit her 


4 


F 
RED ID 


this Side the River. 


the Efficient Cauſe of a Thing or Action; (or 
the Cauſe by which a Thing is performed or 
done) the Motive which makes one do a Thing, 
and the Means which contribute to that End: 
As, He was | ge by his Enemy, but was wound- 
- 5 ff by his own Fear, then by his Enemy's 
Sword. = 
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I. It denotes the Effcient Cauſe of a Ning or Addi: 
As, All Things were created by the Ward. of G. 


2. It denotes the Motive which makes one do 4 Thing : 


28, She is hurried on by her Paſſion. | 
5 | 3. [t 
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Bo EONDA N] * Beyond relates chiefly to 


4 Things relating to the. Manners of Men: as, He goes be- 


er on this Side the Kitchin, The Army lies behither, or on 


BY. Sax. BB, Ba, BI1G.] * By denotes 
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3. It is uſed to denote the Means by which one ug 
to do a Thing, or which contributes any Way to Ml 
Doing of it: As, He ſatisfies all the World by his Condua. WE 
he received the Letters by the Poſt : he perſwades by his Reaſn, Wt 
It ſignifies alſo as much as : 38 x 

In. As, By Day, by Night, i. e. In the Day-Time, & Mi: 

Through, As. By Cheapſide, i. e. through Cheapſid. 

Beſides. As, By the Mark, Beſides, Oc. 5 

At. As, To come by, i. e. To obtain, or come at. They Mio 
are Abundance of other Acceptations, but we muſt u 
enlarge. 5 W 5, th F 
Beſide.] * Beſide (. e. by the Side) denotes Nearneſ Wh 
and ſignifies as much as, | = 7 fo 

By, or nigh to. As, He ſat beſide the River, i. e. by 
nig h - the River. Lay in Bones beſide his Bones, i. e. ng) 
to, Ve, ; 3 

It denotes Erring or Wandring. As, He ſhoots beſi 
the Mark, i. e. from, &c. He is beſide himſelf, i. e. mad, 

Except, fave, or but. As, No body thinks ſo beſide m 
ſelf, i. e. except, but, &. = 
b But its chief Uſe is to denote Augmentation or Additim; 

8, ; 5 

More, more than, over and above: as, There were may 

Things beſides theſe, i. e. more than, We, YR 


FOR. Sax. FO R.] * The Prepoſition Fr 
Has a great many Significations : and denote WW» 
chiefly for what Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, or fot 
whoſe Benefit or Damage any Thing is done; 
as, Chrift died for us. He got a Dinner fu 
Peter. | : : 
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22 
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1. For, Serves to denote the End or Objed which on 
propoſes in any Action; as, To fight for the Publick Good. Wh 
2. It ferves to mark the Motive, the Canſe, the Sub Wl 
of any Action, and may be rendered by, in Confiderationd: 7 
As, God hath done all Things for his own Glory. He dos 
Things for the Love of Virtue. I will write the Book "i 
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3. It is uſed to mark the U/s tor which a Thing is 


w_ 


q Xe One; as, Chelſey _ Hoſpual WAS Zuli⸗ for diſabled Soldiers, 


4 i has the Beef for his Dinner. | 

la 4. It is uſed likewiſe to denote Prat, Advantage, In- 
rel, and may be rendered by, in favour of : as, The Lawyer 
ads for his Client, I do it for your Intereſt, I wrote for 


not: As, A good Horſe for the Chariot. It is fit for a Cabinet. 
Bt is a good Remedy for the Fever, In which laſt Example, 
s cure is to be underſtood ; and fo likewiſe in all ſuch Sort 
of Phraſes ; for For is never uſed to ſignify againſt, where- 
fore ſome Verb is always to be underſtood. . For, 


in Oppoſition to Againſt: as, Peter is for me, John is againſt 
ne. The Soldier fights tor the King. 

7. It is uſed to denote the Convenience or Inconvenienes 
Jof a Thing: As, The Coat is too big for him. The Houſe is 
oo little for him. He is big enough for his Age. Under 
this Head we may reduce the Phraſe, Ie is well Sir for you. 
8. lt is uſed to denote, Exchange, or Trucking, Recom- 
Wpence, Retribution, or Requital, and Payment: As; He chang- 
ea Silk for Lace, He gave a Diamond for the Chryfial. He 


7 peeve him Money for the Book, Hither we may likewiſe 
E:d& theſe Phraſes, Eye for Eye. Fault for Fault. 


vill grind for hi m, i. e. in his Stead, I] will watch for you, 
i. e. in your Place. Sometimes it ſerves to denote à Mi, 
Hate: As, He ſpeaks one Word for another: To take one Per- 
2/0 tor another: And in this Senſe we are to take this Phraſe, 
Whom do you take me for? When a Man ſuppaſes all that 
& Reſpect is not paid him which he counts his due. 

. 10. It is uſed to denote the Diſtribution of Things by 
Proportion to ſeveral Perſons : As, He ſers down twelve 
8 Acres for every Man, 3 5 


me,: He was taxed enough for his Eſtate, i. e. conſidering 
% Eſtate, He was a learned Man for thoſe Times, i. e. con- 
=. /dering thoſe Times, 3 1 


It 15 uſed to denote for what a Thing is proper or 


q 6. This Prepoſition is uſed to denote Agreement, or Help, | 


rewarded him for his good Services. To render Evil for Evil. 


9. It is uſed to denote, inſtead of, in the Place of : As, 1 


11. It degotes the Condition of Perſons, Things, and 
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12. It likewiſe is uſed to denote in the Quality of : 1 
He had him for a Tutor: He hired him for a De 


He ſuborned him for a Witneſs. 


It ſignifies likewiſe as much as Becanſe of, or, By Bu 
ſon of. As, To puniſh a Man for bis Crimes, i. e. Becau 
of, &c. To impriſon him for Debt, i. e. Becauſe of, Cc. i 
. 8 not walk faſter for Age, i. e. By Reaſon, or, i 

. 

It fignifies As, or to be. As, He was ſent for a Pledh, 
i. e. as, or, to be a Pledge. 

During. As, He was choſen for Life, i i. e. Daring Tife, 

This Prepoſition is often uſed to denote the Future Tim, 
or Time to come, as in the foregoing Example. 

Concerning, About, As to; As for me, 1. e. concerning my, 

Notwithſtanding, As, After having ſpoke of the Fauls 
of a Man, we add, For all that, he is an _ Man, i. e, 
Notwithſtanding all that, Kc. | 


FROM. Sax. FRAM, FROM: * Fro 
ſignifies Motion from a Place, and then it is put 
in Oppoſition to To ; as, He goes from London 


to York, He goes from School. 


1. It is uſed to denote the Beginning of Time : As 
From the Creation of the'World. From his Birth. | 
2. It denotes the Original of Things: As, Ir grew fo by 


from a ſmall Seed. He is deſcended from the Family of th Wi 


Stuarts. 

3. It denotes the Order of a Thing: As, From Head 
to Foot. From firſt to laſt. 

And in theſe three laſt Senſes it is put before Adv: 
As, From thence, i. e. from that Place. From Hence, i e. 
from this Place. From henceforth, i. e. from this Time, or, 
at all Times after this. 

3. It ſignifies Off : As, He too me from rhe _ 
i. e. off the Ground. 


IN or INTO. Sax. IN, INTO.] * 1» ſerves 
chiefly to denote, or mark, Time, Place, tit 


Manner of Being, of Thinking, and of Acting, ot 
Doing, 5 


Doing, the Motive which cauſes one to act, and the 
Means me uſe to act by. 


1 mn relates to Reſt; Into to Motion: As, Peter lives in the 
1 Honſe; not into, &c. but, Peter gves into the Cellar. 


1. It relates to Time ; as, In the Summer, in. the Winter: 
2. It relates to Place: As, In the City, in the Country. 

3. It is uſed to denote or mark the different Poſtures 
and Diſpoſztions of the Body, and the diverſe Manners of 


© lation either to Art or Nature: As, To be in a ſuppliant 
Toſture. To be in good Health. An Army in Battle Aray, 
He is in his Shirt, He is in a Robe of State. 


* ſtances of a Perſon's Fortune and Affairs: As, To be in 
= Favour. To be rich in Land, in ready Money. To be in War, 
= To have his Affairs in @ good Condition. | 
F. It ſerves alſo to expreſs the different Manners of 
1 Being, with Relation to the Paſſions and Affections of 
te Soul, to the Thoughts and Operations of the Mind: 
4s, To be in Fear. To be in Doubt, To put him into good 
Humour. To take it in good Part. His Memory is in Efteem. 
6. It denotes alſo the Motive and Object: As, He did it 
in Revenge; he works in Hope. he 
7. It ſignifies as much as Among: As, The wicked has 
wt God in all his Thoughts, i. e. among all his Thoughts. 
8. It denotes the Change of a Perſon or Thing,  whe- 
ther it be into better or worſe - As, They turn Braſs into 
WW Gold. Narciſſus was changed into a Flower, &c. | 
9. Is, ſignifies ſometimes againſt or into: As, He ran the 
| Poker in my Face. He put in his Month, 


OF. Sax. O F.] * Of anſwers to the Genitive 
Jade of the Latins, and admits of the ſame Va- 
| ricty of Signification with it; whether it be put 
after Subſtantives, Adjectives, or Verbs. | 


= I. It fgnifies the Author of a Thing; as, The Works of 
Cicero, i. e. the Works which Cicero wrote, 
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© Exiſtence or Being, either of Perſons or Things, with Re- 


4. It ſerves likewiſe to denote the different Circum- ' 
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2. It ſignifies the Poſſeſſor, or Owner of a Thing; 23 
The Palace of the King. 

3. As it ſignifies all Sort of Relation or Reſpect that 
the latter Subſtantive has to the former, fo it ſignifies n+ 
tural Relation; as, The Son of the Earl, or, the Earl's 5m, 

4. It ſignifies the Subject: As, A Cup of Water, a Pitt 
of Bread. y | 

5. It ſignifies the Obje# : As, A Treatiſe of Phyſih, i, t. 
concerning Phyſick. He writes of the Mathematicks, 

6. It ſignifies the. Mater of which a Thing is made; 
as, A Cup of Gald, a. Building of Marble, i. e. A Cup mad: 
of Gold, a- Building made of Marble ; which Phraſes may 
be turned into an Adjettive ; as, A Golden Cup, a Mardi 
Building, | ; | 

7. It is_uſed to ſignify the Means or Cauſe ; as, Tv dit 
of Hunger, to die of à Conſumption. 8 85 

8. It is uſed to mark or denote the Quality of a Perſa 
or Thing ; as, A Man of Honour, an Affair of Importance. 

-9. It ſometimes denotes an Adive Senſe ; as, The Pro 
vidence of God, i. e. the Providence by which God takes cart 
of all Things, Sometimes it denotes a Paſre Senſe ; as, 
The fear of God, 1. c. by which he is feared. Sometimes it 
ſerves to denote both theſe Senſes ; as, Ihe Love of God, 
1. e. the Love with which God loves bis-own People; or, tht 
Tove with which good Men love God. 


10. It is ſometimes only a Note of Explicatian, or Sh. 5 


cification ; as, The City of London, the City of Rome. 
Laſtiy, It ſignifies as much as, Among; as, Of for 
Daughters three were blind, i. e. Among four Daughters. 
From. As, South of London, i. e. South from, Vc. 
But ſomerimes we expreſs of, eſpecially when it ſigniſie 
Poſſeſſion, by the Genistve Caſe ; as, The King's Palac, 
i. e. the Palace of the Ring; Peters Horſe, i. e. the Hoſe 
of Peter. EIN 2 be . 


OFF. Sax. OF.] * C ſignifies Separation 
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or Diſtance : As, To put off his Cloaths. th 


. ſtood off from the Fire. 


1. It denotes Delay: As, He puts me off; i, e. N 
8 i ' 2, 
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2. Off and On being joined together denote Inconſtancy 


| ſometimes agrees and ſametimes will not. | 


ON. Sax. ON, or UPON; Sax. UP, UPPAN, 


PP E.] * On or Upor relates both to Time 


and Place: As, On or upon that Day. On or 
upon the Table. 


1. When O or Upam relates to Place it has diverſe Ules, 
where it is employed in a Senſe more or leſs proper, but 
it every where denotes the Superiority of the Situation 
[that is, being uppermoſt or over] of Perſons or Things 


in Reſpe& to one another: As, Tv put the Diſh on or upon 


the Table, To lie on or upon the Bed. To put his Hat on 


© or upon his Head. A Bridge on or upon the Thames. 


2. And in Alluſion to this Acceptation it is uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the Impoſition or raiſing of Taxes, Contributions. 
c. And then it ſerves to denote either the Perſons of 
whom the Taxes are demanded, or the Funds from whente 
the Taxes are raiſed: As, He layed Contributions on or upon 


= all the Enemies Countrey. It is paid out ofthe Tax upon Malt, 


and upon Coals, Candles, &c. ; 

3. In ſpeaking of Buſineſs it is uſed to denote what 
we are doing, and the Matter or Subject of our Conver- 
ſation, Deliberation, or Application: As, To diſpute on or 
upon the Subject of, & c. To deliberate on or upon ſuch a Pro- 
pofution, To make Notes on or upon ſuch an Author, 

4. It ſerves alſo to denote the Cauſe or Occaſion of do- 
ing any Thing: As, Upon the News of her Arrival he pre- 


; fently departed. On or upon the Advice of the Approach of 


the Enemy they fied. 
= 1e 25520 denote by the Virtue or Conſideration 
of what a Perſon fays, does, or deſigns any Thing : As, 
On or Upon thoſe Hopes we married, He ventured, relying up- 
7 = publick Faith, i. e. By Vertue of, In Conſideratian 
2 C. 5 
6. It ſerves alſo to denote the Terms which one makes 
ule of to affirm any. Thing: As, I proteſt on or upon my 
| B+ -- Honour. 
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Honour. On or 885 28 Conſcience. To [wear on or upon 


the Goſpels, 


On or Upon doen alſo ſignify | 

Concerning: As, He has agreed on that Matter, i. e. con. 
cerning, &c. 

Alſo, After: And denotes the Reiteration, or Repeating, 
of ſomething already done, or ſpoken : As, He thanks m 
with Letter upon Letter, He repeats Line upon Line, and 


Precept upon Precept. 


When it is added to Verbs, it ſignifies as much as for 


ward, or Continuation: As, To go on, 1. e. to go forward, 


& c. And anſwers to Off : As, To put on. To jo off, 


oer OUT:;OF, Sax. UT.) * Out 
or out of refers to the Matter, Place, Time, 
Number or Multitude from whence any Perſon 
or Thing Comes, goes, is ſought, fetcht, taken, 


&c. as, He tock it out of the Fire. He came out 


of the "MY 


It denotes the 8 or Cauſe of a Thing : As, She did 
it out of Spite, i. e. by Reaſon of Spite. 

It ſignifies Diſtance; As, Go out of my Sight, i i. e. from 
my Sight. | 


It ſignifies rot within the Reach of : As, Out of Gun- Sn, | 
1. e. not within the Reach of, &c. 


It ſignifies Not in. As, Out of Date. Out of Place 


Out of Faſhion, Out of Heart, i. e. Not in Date, &c. 


OVER. Sar. OFER.] * Over refers to 
the Height of Place, above which any Thing is 


Aaid to be, or to be done : ; as, A black Shower 


hangs over his Head. He holds the Sword over 


her Head. 


It refers to the Diſtance of Place, beyond or croſs, ot 
overthwart which any Thing moveth or is made to move; 


as, He goes over Sea, i, e, beyond or croſs, &c. : 
wet 
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over denotes Exceſi; as, It comes by over much Eaſe, i. e. 
too much, gc. No Body is over happy, i. e. too, &. 
It fignifies Above: As, It is not two Fingers over, i. e. 


above, Cc. | 
It ſignifies through ; as, He is known all over the Watld, 


= i, e. through the whole, Cc. 

It fignifies Power or Authority. As, The Captain is over 

the Souldiers, i, e. Above in Command or Dignity. 
Beſides : As, He gave me four over, i. e. beſides, Cc. 

Being put after Verbs it ſignifies to det or leave off; 28, 

He gives over, i. e. he defiſts, Ve. | 


= THOROUGH or THROUGH. Sa. 
=” THURH, THRUTH.] * Thorough or 
© Through, ſerves to mark the Efficient Cauſe (or 
the Cauſe that brings a To to paſs) of a 
Thing or Action, the Motive of doing a Thing, 
and the Means that conduce thereto. 


: 1. Tye Efficient Cauſe: As, Nothing is done but through the 
= Permiſſion of God. The World was created through the Pow- 
= er of God, i. e. by, | : 
= 2. The Motive: As, She does it through Envy. 
3. Thorough or Through relates likewiſe to Place, and is 
uſed to denote Preſence and Movement into Place; as alſo the 
Medium or Middle of Place: As, The Power of God is ſeen 
= throughout the World : He ran Him through the Bedy. The 
= _ of the Sun paſs from Heaven through the Air to the 


i Quite through, i. E. through both Sides, | 


'TILL or UNTIL. Sax. TIL.] * Tl 
or Until relates only to Time: As, He ſtaid till 
four a Clock. „ - 


"Till lignifies Before ; as, They did not dare to begin the 
War, ill the Ambaſſadours were come back from Rome, 
1. e. before. | 3 | | 

| K 3 | It 
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It denotes 1 : 
C untl. 750 w. 


TO. Sax. 100 * 0 ter unto, which i 1s not 
ſo much uſed as formerly) ſignifies, 


As, He hath cor gentiy with me till 


ec. | 

2. Relation: As, Good to his Friends, Favourable to the 
Church. I give Money to Peter. Like to me. 

3. Ir likewiſe denotes the Uſe for which a Thing i is de- 
ſigned: As, A Mill to grind Coffee, A Baſom to waſh hand, 

4. It denotes the Capacity, Aptitude and preſent Diſpo- 
fition : As, A Man qualified to undertake any Thing, It i 
eaſy to do. Wine fit to drink. 

It denotes alſo Deſign, or Intent: As, Tv invite to Dinner. 
To have ſomewhat to do. It likewiſe ſignifies as much as, 

In. As, To Day, i. e. In this Day, To Morrow, i. e. 
In the next Day. 

For. He did it to the End, i. e. for the End. He gare 
her 500 Pound to her Portion, i. e. for, or to be her Portion, 

Before As, He made an Oration to the Queen, i. e. be- 
fore the Queen. He commends him to his Face, i. e. before 
His, c. 

About, Of, Concerning, As, It follows that 1 N to 
that one Part of Honeſty, i. e. about, of, c. . 

Towards. As, Your N to me is great, i. e. to- 
Wards me, &c. 

Until. As, The Parliament i trorogued to November, i. e. 
Until November, &c. And here it denotes, Delay. 

In Compariſon of. As, He is nothing to me, i. e. In 
Compariſon of me. He thinks them Clowns to him, i. e. I 
Compariſon of him, And ſometimes it ſignifies 

May or Can. As, I hade none to comfort me, i. e. wil 
may, can, or will comfort me. 

Taſihy. This Prepoſition being put before our Verbs, afl. 
wers to the Ixfinitive Mood of the Latins ; ae, to fight, ug- 
nare ; to teach, docere: Where we may farther obſerve, 
that ta Et, is as much as figbting; fo, to teach, teach. 
ing : As, 1 love to fem, to teach, i. e. I love fightin 
Teac ing. 


This 


1. Motion to a Place: As, 7 go to Rome, to France, 
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This Prepoſition is frequently left out both in Speaking 


| and Writing: As when we ſay, lite me, give me, tell me, 


near me, &c. In all which Places, me is put for to me. 
To is ordinarily left out after Verbs of one Syllable that im- 
a Relation whether of Acquiſition or Motion, eſpecially 


1 5 the perſanal Pronouns, when the Nouns or Pronouns 


immediately tollow the Verbs; as, Give me the Cup. Send 
me ny Book. Bring me your Sword. And alſo after the 
helpmg Verbs, Can, Let, & c. And likewiſe before the In- 
Oe Mood. 


TOWARD. Sax. TOWBARD] * To- 
ward or Towards has much the ſame Signitication 
as Ward, and is uſed to denote both Time and 
Place, though it does more naturally refer to 
Place than to Time. 


lt is uſed to denote Time, but without any preciſe - 
"Pa of it; as, Towards rhe Spring, towards Noon, to- 
Wards the End of Winter, 

2, But it gives you a more preciſe and r Diſtincti- 
on, when it is applied to Place; as. The Troops march to- 
wards the Rhine: To have his Eyes turned towards Heaven. 

From Hard (ſee Ward,) comes, hither-ward, up ward, 
down ward, fore-ward, back-ward, 

As to the Words, touching, concerning, according 60, be- 
longing to, during, KC. theſe are rather Particples than Pre- 
| foftions, | 

It is generally ſaid, that Prepoſs tions when they do not 
govern a Word or come before it, do become Adverbs: 
But I believe, that in almoſt every Example that is produ- 
ced, ſome Word is underſtood ; and if ſo, there is no need 
that the Pre poſition ſhould part with its own Nature or Pro- 
Peri) ; for e are to conſider them according to their Senſe 
K ten. and not according t to, the accidental pacing! of ſome 

theme 550258; f = 


UNDBR. Sar. UN DE.] * Under is a 
Frepolition that refers both to Place and Time. 
| * 
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But as it relate; to Time, it is ordinarily reſtrained to 
the marking the Time of a Reign or Government. As, Un. 
der the Reign of Queen Anne, Under the Government of Ay. 
guftus Chriſt was born; and by Abbreviation, or for Short. 
neſs Sake, we ſay, Under &. Anne, Under Auguſtu. 
And we uſe it in the ſame Acceptation or Senſe in ſpeak. 
ing of the Time of the Birth of any fortunate Perſon, 
as, He was born under a happy Planet, under a favour), 
Confiellation, i. e. a happy Planet, a favourable Conflellntin 
ruled at his Birth, Toa 

Under, as it relates to Place, denotes being lower in Si. 
ation or Place; as, Every Thing that is under Heaven, » 
under the Earth. | | . 
And it is in Alluſion to this Acceptation, when we iy, 
"He retired under the Cannon of ſuch a Place : To put a Thin 
under Lock and Key. 

It fignifies privarely or ſecretly; as, to do a Thing under 
Hand, i. e. privately. | 

Lower, as, under Lip, under Side, i. e. lower. 


WARD.} * Ward is a Prepoſit ion that is al. 
ways ſet behind another Word, and denotes 
the Tendency of Perſons or Things to one another; 
as, Heaven ward, 1. e. to Heaven, Or toward 
Heaven. : | 


mard comes from the Saxon Weard. The Saxons fay 
Eaſtweard, Meſtweard, as we do Eaſtward, Weſtward, i. e. 
towards the Eaſt, &c. | 

Of this Word and the Prepoſtion To is compounded the 
Prepoſition, Toward. | | 


WITH. Sax. WITH * With is uſed 
to denote Conjunction, Union, Mixture, Society, 
| Accompanying, Means, Inſtrument, Manner, &c. 


1. It ſerves to denote ConjunRion, Union: He is Friend 
with all the World, 


SR 
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= 2, It denotes Mixture: To put 4 little Vinegar with a 
z great Deal of On, - . © SIA 
= 2. It denotes Society, or Accompanying : As, to eat 
with his Friends, To go with him. ky OO 
44. It is uſed to mark the Means: As, With he Grace 
= of God. With the Help of his Friend. He purges himſelf 
W with Buckthorn, . 
FJ. It marks the Manner of Being or Doing: As, To 
= ſprak with Eloquence. To anſwer with Sweetneſs, With Haugh- 
6. The Inſtrament : As, He killed him with the Sword. 
. Oppoſition or Againſt : As, the Duke of Marlborough 
& fehts with the French, i. e. Againſt, &c. 
E WITHIN. Sax. BINNAN, BINNON, 
} WIWINNAN, In old Exglih, WITIN 
 WITY N.] * Within is a Prepoſition referring 
both to Time and Place. | 


1. When within refers to Place, it ſerves to denote, that 
the Perſon or Thing of which we ſpeak is contained or com- 
= prehended in that Place. As, Peter is within the Houſe. 
Hie walks within the Garden. 

2. When it refers to Time, it ſerves to fix and determine 
the Space of Time, with Reſpect to the Thing that is do- 
ing: As, He will go within three Days. It will be finiſhed 
within two Hours. ale : | 


WITHOUT. Sax. WITHUTAN, BU- 
TAN.] * Without is put in Oppoſition to 
* Within: As, Heis not within the Houſe, for he 
= 7 without Doors. „ 


It denotes what they call Privation or Excluſion. 

It is uſed to denote Privarion, that is, in ſpeaking of a 
Good or Advantage we have not. "As, Nothing can be with- 
out the Grace of God, He paſſes the Night without Sleep, i. e. 
vor having any, & c. | fo 


Excluſion, 
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Excluſum, or being exempt or free from; as, He Hol: 


without Paſſion, i. e. free from, Oc. 

Without lignifies not with; as, He did it without the 4 
tbority of Parliament, i. e. not with, &c, without Feſting; 
i. e. not with, &c. a : | 

It ſignifies void of ; as, He is without Wiſdom, i. e. wi 
of, &c. He is without Riches, i. e. void of, Kc 

It ſign fies anleſs or except ; as, He will not come With. 
out being ſent for, i. e. unleſs or except, &c. tor, without ly 
be ſent for, is not good Engliſh, 

It ſignifies beſides ; as, There were two Hundred Without 
the Boys, i. e. beſides or not counting the Boys, 


Queſtions relating to the Eighth Chapter. 
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Q. What is a Prepoſition? 

A. A Prepoſition is a Part of Speech, which being added 
to any other Part of Speech, ſerves to mark or fignify. 
their State-or Reference to each other. | | 

Q. Whenee comes the Word Prepoſition? | 

A. From Preponere to ſet or put before. Becauſe it is 
for the moſt Part ſet before Words, though it ſometime 
is ſet after them. | | 
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Of the Adjective. | . 


s the Noun Subſtantive is uſed to denote the Subſlarce 
of any Thing, or the Thing.it ſelf; ſo the Adj · 

tive is uſed only to denote its Manner or Quality, accor- 

ding to the different Notions we conceive or form of it: 

For Example, The Word Plant denotes the Thing it ſelf; 

but if 1 would expreſs ſome Quality belonging to it ; | 

add the Word Fine to Plant, and” this Word Fine is called 

an Adjective. | 7 | Hd 
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n The Adjective is a Word that expreſſes 


4 


the Qualities or Properties of a Thing: As, 
u; good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, great, ſmall, 1 
er The Adjective is joined to its Subſtantive, 


4; 
8 


. 
* 
* 


without any Difference of Caſe, Gender, or Num- 


: ber 0 | 


= 
Es: 


| Except in the Words this, which makes theſe ; and that, 
which makes #hoſe in the Plural. Alſo in whoſe and whom, 


r 
e ; 
e 


from who, his from he, hers from her, its from it. 

| When this and that relate to two foregoing Subſtantives, 
| this refers to the laſt and neareſt, that to the firſt and fur- 
| theſt : As, Peter the Farmer and John the Shepherd have 
| both Expectations: This (i. e. Fohn) expects Advantage from 
es WE Cattle, that (i. e. Peter) from the Earth, | 


S 
Hes 


F 
3 


F 
. 


fy | | 
The Acdjective is immediately placed before 
its Subſtantive : As, 4 good Boy, a good Girl, 4 


: good Thing; good Boys, good Girls, good Things. 


& Unleſs a Verb comes between. the Adjefive and its Sub- 
= flantive ; as, Happy is the Man, the Man is Happy : Or when 
& ſome other Word dependeth on the Adjective; as, A Sub- 
jũead loyal to his Prince; alſo frequently in Poetry for the 
more harmonious Sounding of the Verſe ; as, LE 


Humane Face Divine. 


But when there are more Aljectives than 
one joined together, or one Adjective with other 
Words depending on it, the Adje&ive is gene- 
nah ſet after the Subſtantive; as, A General both 
wiſe and valiant; a General very wiſe; a General 
= kllful in political end military Matters. 


Though 
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Word may be fairly underſtood ; as, in Sun. bine, i. e. 


Though we likewiſe ſay, A wiſe and valiant, a Un 
wiſe General; a skillful General in political and military My. 
ters. So likewiſe when the Article the comes between 
them : As, Charles the Firſt, William the Third. Alſo in 
theſe Examples, Noun Subſtantive, Verb Paſſive, &c. 

A Noun Subſtantrue with its Adjective, is reckoned x 
one compounded Word (and ſo is any governing Word 
with the Words that depend on it): Whence the Subſtan. 

tive and Adjective ſo joined, do often take another Adje. 


ive, and ſometimes a Third, and ſo on: As, A May, 


an old Man, a good old Man, a very good old Man, a wn 


learned, judicious, ſober Man. _ 

Dr. Wallis takes Notice of two Sorts of Adjectives which 
are always ſer before their Subftantives ; the firſt he call 
an Adjeclive poſſeſſive, the other an Adjective reſpetiny, 
But we have endeavoured to prove that what the Doctor 
calls an Adjective poſſeſive, is really a Genitive Caſe, Sec 


Chap. V. 


When two Subſtantives are put together in 
Compoſition, the firſt takes to it ſelf the Na. 
ture of an Adjective, and is commonly joined to 
the following Subſtantive, by a (-) Hyphen; as a 
Sea-Fiſh, i. e. a Fiſh of the Sea. 5 


Note, If we reckon this firſt Subſtantive as an Adjeding, 
we may properly enough call it, with Dr. Wallis, an Ad. 
jective reſpective ; becauſe all Manner of Reſpect or Rel 
tion is denoted by it, except Poſſeſ/ion ; as, A Sea Fiſh 
i. e. A Fiſh of the Sea, or a Fiſh belonging to the Sea; 
a Wie Veſſel, i. e. for Wine, or a Veſſe] deſigned to put 
Wine in: 4 Turkey Voyage,. i. e. a Voyage to Twhy, 
Hame- made, i. e. made at Home; Self-lave, or the Love 
of one's ſelf; Man- Slaughter, or the Slaughter of a Man; 
a Gold Ring, or a Ring made of Gold, 

But we may reckon theſe Words only compounded Sul. 


| ftantives ; ſince it is. uſual only for Adjedives to be joined 


to Subſtantives ; and indeed in moſt of them ſome other 


the 
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tte Shine of the Sun; where of may be underſtood : So 
in Self-Torment, i. e. the Torment of one's ſelf : So a 
= Gold-King, i. e. a Ring of Gold. Here we may obſerve 
that in Subſtantives thus compounded, the Subſtantive 
tat ſhould be firſt is, ® for better Sound Sake, placed laſt : 
As, the Head-azh, the Ach of the Head. | 


Adjeives are often uſed as Subſtantives; as, others, for 


. other Men, or other Things : So One has in the Plural Ones, 
zs little Ones. But we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of this 
= afterward. | 


Ro 


Adjeftroes do alſo often take the Nature of Adverts, 


and then are reckoned as ſuch ; as, ill done, &c. | 
There are other Things obſervable, relating to the Ad- 
jerves, for which ſee Chap. III. and V. as likewiſe the 


Etymology. 5 
It has been obſerved, that generally the Article The is 


added ro Adjectives when uſed as Subftantives ; or when 
the Subſtantive is left out; as, 


The Long are lazy, the Little are loud, 
The Fair are ſlutttfh, the Foul are proud. 
See Chap. VIII. 


So all the Ordinal Numbers, as firſt, ſecond, gc, are 
5 never added to a Subſtantive Plural. 


It may not be amiſs to take Notice of the Uſe of ſome 


1 4 Aljectives. Sundry and Both are added only to Subſtantives 


or Ba, or Batwa, as much as by two, If the two are of 


Plural: As, ſundry Times; both the Men. For, Both the Man 
5 aud the Woman t, is a particular Way of ſpeaking. All, 


being 


me 3 1 ** 


— » — _ * 


* Or perhaps it may be not ſo much for better Sound 


= Sake, as for the Weight and Emphaſis of the Expreſſion ; 
= where the preceeding Part is that which is moſt to be 

taken Notice of, as ſpecifying and particularizing the 

= Otherwiſe general Idea: Not Fiſh in general, but Sea-Fiſh ; 

= "ot any Veſſel but a Wine-Veſſel, The like may be obſer- 

ved in all Words of this Kind, ts 


+ That is accidental. Both is in Saxon Batu, or Butws, 


the 
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nifies the whole Quantity ; as, All the Mine, i. e. the 
whole Quantity of the Vine: But being put to a Subjtar. 


tive Plural, it ſignifies the whole Number, as, All tt 


Boys, i. e. all the Number of the Boys. Every, is joined 
only to a Subſtantive Singular, as, Every Man, every By, 


not Every Men, every Boys, Much, is added to a Subſtan- 


zive Singular, and denotes a great Quantity; as, Mu 
Mine, i. e. a great Deal of Wine. Many, is joined with a 
Subſtantive Plural, and fignifies a great Number; as, May 


Men, for a great Number of Men. For Many a Man 


is a particular Phraſe. More with a Subſtantive Singular, 
ſignitics a greater Quantuy; as, More Wine, i, e. a greater 
Quantity of Wine. Bur when added to a Subſtantive 
Plural, it denotes à greater Number; as, More Men, i. e. 1 
greater Number. So Moff, with a Subſtantive Singular, de. 


notes the greateſt Quantity; with a Subſtantive Plural, the 
| _ Number. Each, is joined only to a Subſtantive 


ingular, as, Each Man, not each Men. As to the Word 
Enough, whether it be joined to a Subſtantive Singular or 
Plural, as, Mine enough, Books enough, I ſee no Reaſon for 
a different Spelling; though 1 grant it 3, uſual to pro. 
nounce it when joined ro a Noun Plural more ſoftly * 
enow. 4 N ER 
For No, when the Subſtantive does not follow, we uſe 
None, as, Is there any Beer ? There is none. We likewiſe 
vie None with the Addition of 'theſe Words, of ir, in the 


Beg;nning, Middle, or End of a Sentence. 


cunmmer- —»— > 4 


the fame Kiad ; as, Two Men, they may be put Pluraih; 


but if the - wo are of different Kinds, they muſt be men- 
tioned Singularly, and ſeverally ; as, Both the Man and 
Woman, Both the Horſe and his Rider, &c. N 

* This D fference of Pronuntiation may poſſibly be 
the remains ot the antient Declenſions. In Saxon the No- 
mati Singular Maſculine is Genoh, the Plural Genobe. 


I: Gothick, the Singular is Ganah, the Plural Ganoha. 


find no Difference in our old Engliſh, of Robert of Glouciſ- 
ter, between Singular and Plural, both are expreſſed by 
the ſame Word Ion or Mowe. oe, 

. Dneſiion 
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; Queſtions relating to the Ninth Chatter. 
ed Q. What is an AdjeQtive/??82£" © 0 
y, A. The Adjechve is a Word that expreſſes the Qualities 


E or Properties of a Thing: As, good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, 


hb WT great, ſmall, &c. og 

Q Where is the Adjective to be placed? 

y A. Before its Subſtantive,  ' | 
n Q. 1: it always to be - ſet before the Subſtantive ? / 


A. Not always. [See the Exceptions. ] - 


C as © He 
8 

; CH AP. * 

Of the Cimparifon ef Ad jectives 


. 822 is, ſtrictly Speaking, the ſetting of tvyo 

. or more Things togerher in the Mind, in order to 
conſider their Likeneſs or Unlikepeſs, their Agreement or Diſ- 
= agreement, their Extent, Time, and other Circumſtances; 
but this is not what we are to treat of here: For the 
= Senſe in which we are to treat of Compariſon is, as it re- 
tes to Adjechives which do make a Compariſon bet weer 
Things, as that one is ſuch, another is more ſuclh, another 
= is moſt ſuch: So of three ſoft Things, one is ſoft, another 
is more ſoft, and the third is ſofteſt of all. Now to ex- 
= preſs this Compariſon between Things, Adjectives are 
turned into other Endings. 6 EY 


There are three Degrees of Compariſon, the 
Poſitive, the Comparative, and the Superlative; 
as ſoft, ſofter, ſofteſt. 4 

1. The Poſitive Degree is uſed to denote or fignify a 


5 Thing to be ſimply ſuch; as, ſeft Wooll, a fair Woman ; 
= Wherefore this is properly ſpeaking no. Degree, it denoting 
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the Thing to be ſuch without having any Relation or Re. 
ſpect to any other Thing. | | 

2. The Comparative Degree, is uſed to denote a Thing 
to be more ſuch than another Thing; as, /ofter or more [if 
Wooll, a fairer, or more fair Woman. And in this De. 
gree the Compariſon begins to be made, it having Ren. 
tion to ſome other Wool! that is not /o fofr, or to ſome 
other Aman that is not fo fair, 5 

3. The Superlative Degree is uſed to denote the Thi-g 
to be moſt ſuch; as, the ſofteſt, or moſt ſoft Well, the 
faireſt, or moſt fair Woman. | e | 


* The Comparative Degree is formed or made 
dy putting er to the Poſitive: As, Softer, Fairer; 


"Which Words are made by putting er to the Poſitives [it 
and fair, > : | | 
But if the Poſztive Degree ends in e, then you cut of 
ihe firſt , or, which is all one, only add r, to make the 
omparative: As, wiſe, wiſer ; for if you were to add 
er * to wiſe, and not cut off the firſt e, it would be wiſer, 


*The Superlative Degree is formed or made 
by putting eſt to the Poſitive ; as, Softeſt, Faireſt; 


p Which are made by putting eſt to the Poſitives /oft and 
„ | TO 
But if the Poſuive ends in e, then the firſt e is cut of, 
or, which is all one, + / is only added to make the Super 
darive ; as, Wiſeft, cke. 1 
The Comparative Degree is likewiſe expreſſed by adding 
the Adverb more to the Poſitive; as, ſoft, more ſoft, or 
ſefter: So likewiſe the Superlative Degree is expreſſed b) 


** 


2 


* The Comparative in Saxon has er, ere, ar, ære, i, 
or, yr. The Latins in tor, longior ; tior, Sapientior. The 
| Geeks in gos, dirsgos, iss %s . . 

I The Superlative in Saxon has aft, aeſt, eft, off, uſt, A. 
The Gothick has iſia, as the Greeks 150g in . 
| 7 i 
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putting the Adverb moſt to the Poſitive ; 25, ſoft, weſt ſoft, 
| OT ſofteſt ; ſo that ſoft denotes the Poſitive Degree z ſofter, 

or more /oft, the Comparative; ſofteſt, or moſt ſoft, the Su- 

flative. | 12 BE 3 

But Adjectives, ſuch chiefly "as come from the Latin. 
and that end in ain, as certain; in ive, as fugitive in 
cal, as Angelical ; in en, as Golden; in ly, as Fatherly; in 
kf, as Friendleſs 3 in ry, as Neceſſary, in 5 


ay 


- 
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Al as General At as Conflant * 
Able as Commendable Ent as Excellene 
Ing as Loving Jble as Viſible 
Iſh as Peeviſh E Ed as Wicked * 
_ Eft as Honeſd * " Id as Rigid Y 
Ons as Vertuous © Some as Troubleſome- 


E- = _— 
Form or make the Comparative Degree by putting tlie 
Word More before them, and the Superlative by putting 
& the Word Moſt before hem. | „ 
Except Able and Handſome, which are compared accord- 
ing to the Rule. 2; 7... 
Some Adjectives are compared by putting the Words 
better to make the Comparative, and Et to make the Su- 
perlative; as, Learned, better Learned, beſt Learned; Natured, 
better Natured, beſt Natured. „ . 
E Theſe following Words, 61g, hot, and fir, were written 
formerly thus, + 418g, bott, and Ftt; whence they do yet 


— 8 * * at - 


Of like Kind is Earneſt, though it comes not from 

tte Latin, but from the Saxon eorneſt, georneſt. But then 

it is obſervable that georneſt was originally a Superlative, 

the Pojztive being georn or georne, ſiudioſiss, deſirous, and the 

Comparative, georner or geornere, and afterwards gernere in 

© later half Saxon. Ali come from the Gothick Gairnan, deſi- 

3 derare, Greek eval.” „ | 

= T This does not appear certainly. Hat in the Saxon is 

with a ſingle 7. But the Reaſon of doubling the Letter 

ſeems to be to ſecure the ſame quick Sound to hor, fit, 

N vg, in the Comparative, &c. that is in the Poſitive: I hat 
5 OP may not ſound ho-ter, f ter, bi-ger, and ſo loſe their © | 
Sn | 


* — 


L 3 retain 
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retain the double Conſonant in the Comparative and Super. 
lative Degree; as, ig, bigger, biggeſt; hot, hotter, kouef; 
fit, fitter, fitteſt. 22 EN: „ 
There are ſome Adjedtives, which are Irregular, * that is, 
are _ compared according to the foregoing Rules; ſuch 
are t | | 


Poſitive, Comparative, Superlative. 


Good, Better, | Beſt (berreſt). 
Bad, Evil, or 1, Worſe, ' Worſtfrom(woſtl) 
- 7 Jolie, - Leſs, Leſt (ieſſeſt). 


Note, Dr. Wallis, is for having the Adjective written 
Teſt. and the Conjunction Leaſt. f „ 
There are ſome Adjectives that cannot be compared, or 
take the Words more, very, or moſt before them; becauſe 
they do not admit of any Increaſe in their Signification: 
That is, in thoſe Adjectives, we cannot ſay, one is ſu, 
another more ſuch, and a third moſt ſuch ; as, all, one, for 
of three ones, we cannot ſay, one is one, and another is 
more one, and the other is moff one, &c. | 
I beſe want the Comparative Degree; Middle, mididt- 
moſt, very, veryeſt. : 

Some Adjectives of the Comparative and Superlative 

Degree are formed from Prepaſitions; as from 


— 


* This Irregularity comes from the accideatal borrow- BE 
ing of Words of other Languages. . 3 

+ Leaſt is in Saxon Laeſt, in old Engliſh Leeſt. The 
Conjuncion Leſt is a Contraction of the- laes- the, and in 
old Exgliſh is the lefle, There is certainly no more Reaſon 
for writing the Conjun&tion Leaſt then for the other: 
But Dr. Wallis is offended that an a ſhould be inſerted in 
Leaſt the Superlative, when there is none in Teſs the Con- 
pararive ; and he thinks it contrary to Analogy, But ti 
King the a out would bear as hard upon the Quantity ; 
beſides that Le, has been formerly written TLeaſſe. la 
ſhort, if there were a Neceſſity of changing, it might be 
beſt to return to our old Spelling as it was three hundred 
Years ago, Leeſt for the Adjeclive, Left or Leſte for the 
other. | 7 


* Fal 


-- 
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pure comes former, foremoſt, [and firſt, as it were, for ft. 
= From Up, upper, upmoſt and uppermoſt. From Neath (ob- 
= olete) neather, neathermoſt, From hind, hinder, hindermeſt. 
from Late, later, and latter, lateſt, or la ſt. Moe (formerly 
ulſed) makes more, moſt, as it were mor, mo ſt. f 
When the comes before an Adjective of the Comparative 
or Superlative Degree, we commonly put of after it; as, 
the richer of the two; the wiſeſt of all. 

The Words, between which the Compariſon is made, 
are generally joined by the Conjunction than; as, Wiſdom 
is better than Gold. | 3 Ly | 

But in Words that have-a Comparative Senſe, and are 
purely Latin, to is added inftead of than, as, Superiour to all; 
Inferiour to none. . 3 

Adjectives of the Comparative and Superlative Degree, 
do like other Adjectives often take the Nature of Adverbs; 
25, Il done, much leſi, leſs pleaſant, moſt learned. 


Qteſtions relating to the Tenth Chapter, 
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Q What do you mean by Compariſon? : 
A. The comparing Things between one another; where-. 
by we ſce that one Thing is ſuch, another is more ſuch, 
and another is moſt ſuch ; where you ſee that in Order to 
make this Compariſon between Things, we make three 
Steps, which are called three Degrees. | 

Q. How many Degrees of Compariſon are there? 

A. Three: The Poſative Degree, the Comparative, and 
the Superlative. | 1 8 = 

Q. Hew is the Comparative Degree formed or made ? 

A. By puttiog er to the Poſitive; as, Hard, harder, Fair, 
fairer. But if the Poſuive ends in e, then you need add 
only r to make the Comparative. 9 
The Comparative Degree is alſo formed by adding more 
to the Poſitive ; as, Hard, more hard, or harder ; Fair, 
more fair, or fairer. „ | 


_ 7 


There are forma, forme, formeſi, Adjectives all- And 
from thence is former, foremoſt. We have dropped forma, 
and have not now a Word to anſwer it, except it be Firſt. 
So Late, Laete, ſerus, tardus, is an Adjedive. 

| DE: Q How 
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Q. How is the Superlative Degree formed or made ? 
| A. By adding eff to the Poſitive : As, Hard, hard}; 
Fair, faireſt. But if the Poſitive ends in e, then you nee 
add only / to make the Superlative; as, Wiſe, wiſe, 
The Superlative is alſo made by adding moſt to the Poji. 
tive; as, Hard, moſt Hard. 

Q. Tell me what Degrees of Compariſon the following und. 
are ,; Hard, harder, hardeſt, more hard, moſt hard; 
Fair, fairer, faireſt, more fair, moſt fair, Cc. | 

A. Hard and Fair, are of the Poſitive Degree. 

Q How do you know that: 

A. Becauſe they denote or fignify the Thing or Perſon 
to be ſimply ſo and ſo, without comparing them with 
any other Perſon or Thing: For if I fay, Mary is Fai, 
that does not gainſay, but that Sarah may be a: Fair : So 
if I ſay that Iron is hard, I may alſo ſay, Steel is as hard. 

Q. But of what Degree of Compariſon are the Wards, 
Fairer, more fair, Harder, more hard? 

A. They are of the Comparative Degree. 

Q. How do you know that ? | 

A. Becauſe when I make a Compariſon between Man 
and Anne, 1 find that Mary is Fair, but Anne is fairer, 
or more Fair, that is, exceeds Mary in Beauty. 

Q. Of what Degree of Compariſon are the Words, Faires. 
moſt Fair, Hardeſt, moſt Hard ? 

A. Of the Superlative. 

Q. How do you know that ? 

A. Becaufe when I make a Compariſon between Suſar- 
na, Elizabeth, and Lucy, I perceive that Suſanna is Far, 
but that Elizabeth is fairer, or more Fair than Suſana, 
and that Lucy is the faireſt, or moſt Fair, of either Suſan. 
na or Elizabeth : That is, Luc exceeds them both in the 
higheſt Degree of Beauty. 

Q. Lit good Eng ifh to ſay, More ſtronger, moſt ſtrongeſt? 

A. No: You ought to ſay, Stronger, or elſe more /irong; 

ftrongeſt, or elſe, moſt firong ; for more ſirouger would ſig- 
nify as much as, more more ſirong, and moſt ſirongef, as 
much as moſt moſt firong. 

Q. Are all Adjectives compared by adding er or more 1 
make the Compantixe, and eſt or moſt to make the Super. 


lative „ 
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4. No: For the Compariſon of ſome Aljeclives is ir- 


„ WE regular 5 that is, they are not compared according to 
d WE theſe Rules: As, Good, better, be, &c. And ſome Adjec- 
: tives do not form, any Compariſon at all: As, Oze, every, 


fi. WE each, all, &c. | = | 
Q How ſhall I know what Adjectives may be compared 
and what not ? TONS | : | 

4. Only thoſe Adjedives may be compared by which 
we may ſay, one Thing is ſuch, another Thing is more 
fal, and another Thing is meſt ſueh. But thoſe Adjectives 
by which we cannot fay one is ſuch, another more ſuch, 
© and another moſt ſuch, cannot form Compariſon 3 as, all, 


n 

h WE for we cannot fay, a Thing, is more all, moſt all. 

„ Q. Do not Subſtantives form Compariſon ? | 
» © 4. No: For though a Thing may have the Word more 
„or % applied to it, as it is of a larger or leſs Extent 
„tan another Thing; yet it cannot be ſaid to be leſs a Sub- 


© flance than another Thing. For Example, a Plant, cannot 
de more or leſs a Plant, than another Plant. = 
Qi. Give me the Comparative and Superlative Degree of 
& theſe Adjectives following ; Sweet, Ripe, High, Good, All, 
Big, Loud, Broad. 5 b et; 
A. Sweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſs. Ripe, riper, ripeſt. High, 
= higher, higheſt. Good, better, beſt, All is not compared. 
Bg, bigger, bęgeſt. Lond, louder, loudeſt. Broad, broader, 
E Groadeſt. | 5 | | 
Q. Whence comes the Word Poſitive ? TL 
A. From Poſatus, and that from Ponere, to put or place: 
The Poſitive Degree being the firſt Step that is made, or 
the firſt Placing of the Thing, in Order to the comparing 
of one Thing with another. ett 35 
Q Whence comes the Word Comparative? 
A. From Comparare, to compare, or to match one 
Thing with another. 6 | 
Q MWhence comes the Word Superlative? KR 
A. From Superlatus, lifted above the Reſt, or exceeding 
tte Reſt in Degree. For Things are compared in Three 
ſcveral Degrees; either as equal, or more exceeding ſome 
one or others, or exceeding all, or at leaſt very much ex- 


_ ccding in the Kind. 


CHAP. 
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Signs of Things, ſo Proncuns are of Nouns. 


ſtead of any Noun Subſtantive. As, 


wiſe when it is ſaid, 7 teach Thee or Him; the Pronoun 


or of, ſuppoſe HFilliam or Thomas. 
brought under, or confined to theſe three Heads: That 


other. And theſe three Heads are called by the Name of 
Perſons. | | 
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Of te PRONOUN. 4 


Is the too frequent Repetition of the ſame Warg 
A is diſagreeable and unpleaſant, fo this Inconveni. 
ence could hardly have been avoided; ſince Me 

have Occaſion to make frequent Mention of the ſam: 
Things; if certain Words had not been made Uſe of, to 
ſupply the Place of Nowns, and prevent their being to 
often repeated; which Words are called Pronouns, that i, Wi 
Words put for Nouns. For as Nouns are the Marks c WW ' 


A Pronoun is a Word that may be uſed in 


Inſtead of my Name, I fay, 7. 

Inſtead of thy Name, I ſay, Tx 

Inſtead of his Name, I fay, He. | 

Inſtead of her Name, I fay, She. 1 

So inſtead of ſaying the Book of Peter, we ſay, his Bui 
in ſpeaking to Peter, we ſay, it is your Book, & c. So like | 


NS 
8 
. 
— — 


repreſents to our Thoughts the Perſon teaching, ſuppot 
Folm, and the Words Thee, Him, the Perſon ſpoken to, 


Nowy we are to conſider, that all Diſcourſe may be 


% N 4 85 ö n oo 9 n ; 2 bg pe 
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is, We either ſpeak of our ſelves; to another; or of a1. 


© AA 


I aſs There are in Diſcourſe Three Perſons: 
1. For in ſpeaking of my ſelf, I uſe the Word 7 ; and 


if more than one ſpeak of themſelves, they uſe the ” 
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3%: Which Words I and We, are {aid to be of the Firſt 
Perſe 

Y . When we ſpeak to another, we uſe the Word Thou 
Y or You; but when we ſpeak to more than one, we uſe 

4 be Word Ye or Du; which Words Won or Tow, and Te, 

re laid to be of the Second Perſon. 

& 2 In ſpeaking of another, it of the Male-Sex, we ſay 

2 Ex; if of the Female Sex, we ſay She : But it we ſpeak 


rc Not 2 Thing that is neither of the Male nor Female Sex, we 
a. use the Word Je; and if we ſpeak of more Things than 
et { one, let them be of the Male or Female Sex, or otherwiſe, 


we uſe the Word They : And theſe Words He, She, It, and 
We are faid to be of the Third Perſon. 
Hence we may obſerve, 
is of the firſt Perſon Singular. 

B We is of the firſt Perſon Plural. 
„ Thou or You is of the ſecond Perſon Singular. 

p You and T are of the ſecond Perſon Plural. 

i He, She, It, are of the third Perſon Singular. 
7 They is of the third Perſon Plural, Ho 
| And fo likewiſe, all other Nowns, when ſpoken of, are 
of the third Perſon ; Of the third Perſon Singular if only 
one be meant; of the third N Plural if more than one 
be meant. 


o uſe the Plural Number: But then we ſay Du, and not 


& 
Ir: so likewiſe out of Complaiſance, as we uſe You for 
fe D and Thee, ſo we frequently ſay. Tour for „and 
„ urs for Thize. When we ſpeak in an Emphatical Man- 


at a Man, Otherwiſe if any one ſpeaks to another, in 
Jign of Contempt or Familiarity. 
lirity, or Contempt: As, Te are the Men: But it is of- 


: tener uſed after the Verb or Prepoſition: As, 1 will give Ye 
4 * of it: And 1 will go away from Te. 


It is cuſtomary among us, (as likewiſe: among the French. 
and others) though we ſpeak but to one particular Perſon, 


© ner, or make a diſtin and particular Application to a 
@ Perſon, we often uſe Thou; as, Remember O King, thou 


the Sgular Number, as, Thou Thomas, it is reckoned a 


Me likewiſe generally uſe Du for . We ſeldom uſe 
si before the Verb, unleſs by Way of Diſtinction, Fami- 


* The 
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* The Pronouns have a twofold Stare, both 
in the Singular and Plural Number. The jj 
State we ſhall call the Foregoing State, as, I, Ie: 


) 


the ſecond State we ſhall call the Following Stats 
as, Me, Us. © 


The Prozoun is uſed in the Foregoing State, when it i; 
ſet alone; as, Pho did it? IJ. Or, when it goes before the 
Verb ; as, I love, not Me love ; We read, not Us read. Bu 
it is uſed in the Following State, when it follows the Ve 
or Prepoiition, as, The Man loves Me, not The Man love: I; 
God bleſs Us, not God bleſs We, So, Peter gave to Me, not 
to J; John wrote to Us, not to We. | 


* Whois an Interrogative Pronoun, (or a Pr. 
noun that we commonly uſe in asking a Oueſtio) 


and is the fame in both Numbers: Its Following 


State is Whom, which is alſo the ſame in both 
Numbers. . 


Whom, though it be naturally the Following State, yet 
Uſe, in our Language as well as in moſt others, places it 
before the Verb ; as, He is the Man whom I ſaw, that is, 
He is the Man I ſaw whom. But it does for the moſt Part | 
foliow the Prepoſition, as, He was the Man to whom I gart 
it : I fay for the moſt Part; becauſe when the Prepoſtin 
is put out of its natural Place, Whom does then go be. 
fore it; as, Whom did you give that to? ſor, Ts Wrom di 
you give that ? Mom do you go with? for, With Whom di 
you go ? Whom is ſometimes left out; as, He is the Priſa 
gave it to; i. e. to Whom I gave it. 1 
Imo is uſed when we ſpeak of Perfons ; as, Who is that 
Man ? But we do not ſay, Who is that Book ? For, whe! 
we ſpeak of Things, we uſe What, as, What Book is that? 


And though hare be uſed ſometimes when we ſpeak of 
. Perſons, yet then it ſeems to have another Senſe, than what 


the Pronoun has, and is rather a Noun Adjefive ; as, Wi 
Man is he ? that is, what Sort of @ Man f * 


; bid Ergiiſh, 
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ho and mom are alſo frequently uſed when no Queſti- 
on is asked, and ſignify Relation to ſome Perſon; as, Peter 


; is tle Man whom I ſaw. They are the Men who built the 
2 Chur ch. 


From theſe Pronouns above-mentioned come 


© ſcveral others, called Pronouns Poſſeſſive, becauſe 


they ſignify Poſſeſſion : As, from Me, come 


| Myand Mine; from Thee, come Thy and Thine; 


from Us, Our, and Ours; from * You, Your and 
Durs, &c. So My Book, is the Book belonging 
to me 3 Your Book, is the Book belonging to 
you, 

vet theſe Pronouns Poſſeſſeve, are not always uſed to de- 
note Poſſeſion: For ſometimes they are uſed to expreſs the 


| Cauſe or Author of a Thing; as, This is Your doing, that is, 


You are the Cauſe or Occaſion of this: This is my Book, for, 


This is 4 Book of, my WWruting, or, I am the Author of this 


Book. 1 a0 | 

The Pronouns My, Thy, Her, Our, Your, Their, are to 
be uſed when they are joined to Subſtantives ; as, This is my 
Houſe ; This is my Book. But Mine, Tine, Hers, Yours, 
Theirs, are to be. uſed when the Subſtantive is left out or 
underſtood, as, This Houſe is mine; This Book is mine; that 
is, This Houſe is my Houſe, &c. Likewiſe, if Own does 
not follow ; as, It is Your own, not Yours own; ſo, Our 
own, not Ours own. Yet Mine and Thine are ſometimes 
uſed when the Subſtantive is expreſſed, if the Subſtantive 
begins with a Vowel, but not elſe ; as, My Arm, or 


Mine Arm; Toy Own, or Thine Own. 


Hern, Ourn, Yourn, Hiſa, for Hers, Ours, Yours, His, is 


Pp EY 
. 

= — 
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* You Sax, eow Fran, Theo. juh. your Sax, eomer Franc. 


| Jaer, juerre. 


Vurn comes from eowerne Acc, Sing. of eower your. 
Or from the Franc. juweren, Acc, Cale, Ourn comes 
| ee from 
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A Table of all the Pronouns. 


Their Poſt 
5 
uſed, 

4 &; id 9 1 
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5 
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HE 


I ert J N- . 
Plur. | t {| Us | our 


II. Per.< Sing. 2 or you] Thee Thy | Thu 

Flur. Ze or , Tow | Your | low: 
see e 

III. Per. ) Lee, She |} Her | Her | tie 

3» Neuterſſ , | ir 17 
C Plur. dt SEP | Them Tei Then 
ns of Perſons } | Who | Whom \W/poſe| di. / 


A. —— 


— I have followed Doctor Walls's Scheme; but you may. 
if you will, call His and Hers, Its, Whoſe, Genitive Caſs; 
ſince we have already ſhown that His is put for He's, I 
for It's, and Whoſe for he's: And Doctor Hickes ſays, that 
the Pronaum of the Third _ Perſon; has no Adjedive Poſſeſiut, 
but expreſſes the Poſſeſſive Senſe, by the Genitivs Caſe of 


- 


K 
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from urne the Acc. Sing, of ure our. Hiſa and Hm, 

ſeem to have been made in Imitation of the other: Or 
erhaps all have been made in Imitation of mixe, ibiu. 
3 ſay theirn for theirs, and hern alſo occurs in old Eu- 

glifh for theirs : Which in Saxon would be keora or Hyrs; 

but in Fraco, Th. hiran, heran. | 1 | 
| t 
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the pronoun ; as by His, of bim; Hire, of her, &c. And 


ie is probable, . that Our; comes from the Saxon Genitive 


. 


U, and Yours from Eoweres, by Contraction and ſoftening 


tbe Sound. hereof is generally reckoned an Advers. 
Ile and Thive, Ours and Yours, have the Prepoſition of 
ſometimes before them; as, none of His or of Hers, a Friend 
© of mine or of thine, of Ours, or of Yours. 0 


| + The Pronouns are likewiſe divided into Sab- 


. ſantives and Adjectives; the Pronouns Subſtantive 


* 


8 are, I, Thou or Tou, We, Ye or You, Himſelf, 


4 


and Themſelves : The Adjectives are, He, She, 
I Tuey, It, My, Mine, Thy, Thine, Our, Ours, 
ur, Tours, Fer, Their, Theirs, Who, What. 


The following Words, This, That, The 
ſane, are not Pronouns, but Adjectiues. 


For they are ade put to ſupply the Place of the Noun 


| Subftantive ; but are joined to Subſtantives, juſt as other 


Adjeftives are; as, This Man, That Man, Which Man, The 
fame Man. And if. at any Time we meet them without 
their Subtantives, which is not often, yet the Subftantives 
are underſtood, So we likewiſe fay, One, Many, All, the 


| Learned, the Unlearned, their Suftantives being left out: 


ret we do not therefore uſe to rank theſe Adjedives 
| among the Number of Pronomns. | 


— 


9 Learned Divine ſays he ſhould have thought ſo 


too, if the Saxous had ſo expreſſed themſelves, and if the 
| fame kind of Expreſſions had been uninterruptedly handed 


cown to us: But the Fact is contrary, For Inſtance 


| Godes rice is eower not eoweres, old Engl. The Kingdom of 


© God is Zour not ZowursÞ Wherefore the truer Account 


ſeems to be this: That we have made hers, ours, yours, 
and theirs, contrary to the old form out of Her, our, your, 
and ther, in the ſame Way as we have made moſt of our 


| Genitrves ; Which Way was indeed owing to the old Saxen 
| Genttive in three Declenſions. | 


M2 2 This 
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* This makes in the Plural Number Theſe, 
and That makes Thoſe. 


1. That is often aſd inſtead of * Who, Whom, or Whic,; 
as, I ſaw a Man that [who] had been on the ſame Side that 
[which] I had been on. He is the Man that [whom] ue 


faw. 


ſhow what particular Perſon or Thing you mean: And 
they frequently have Very put after them, for the fuliz 
and more clear Demon ſtration of what you mean. 


3. When This and That are uſed in Relation to two fore. 


going Words, This has Re.ſpect to the laſt and neareſt 
Word of the two, That to the former and more diſtant ; 
as, Peter and Charles are both brave Men, but this is mo 
famous for his Conduct, that for his Valour, Here Tin; relates 
to Charles, That to Peter. 5 

This and That are ſaid both of Perſons and Things; as, 
This or That Man, This or That Book, © _ 


* IV hich is an Aljective, and is the ſame in 
both Numbers; it is uſed when we ſpeak of 
Things, as Who and Whom are when we ſpeak 
of Perſons. a = 


Which is called an Tnterrogative when it is uſed in asking 
a Queſtion ; as, Which is the Place? And it is alſo calied 3 
Relative, when it has Relation ro ſome Subſtantive exprel: 
ſed or underſtood ; as, Which Thing will never do. Here l 
the Ring which [Ring] you loft. . 


* Own which is uſed ſometimes after the Pre- 
nouns P. ſſiſſive in an Emphatical or expreſlive 


* That, ille, is from the Saxon thaet, that, That, q 
w/o, ſeems to be made from tha the ſignifying the fame. 
Ealle tha the byt geyrdon : Omnes qui illud audierunt. Ai 


who heard that. 
| Manner, 


2. This and That are called Demonſtratives, becauſe they 


ww Mw ww. Oo” © 
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Manner, is alſo an Adjective; as, My own 
E Houſe, Tour own Lands, Alexander's own Sword. 


*The Word Self makes in the Plural Selves, 


; and has always a Pronoun Adject ive before it; as, 
Il) Self, thy Self, Our Selves, your Selves. 


But we commonly ſay Himſelf for His Self, It Self for 


. .f, and Themſelves for Their. Selves 3 except Own be 
| added, for then we ſay, His own ſelf, Its own ſelf, Their 
© own ſelves, | 


Sometimes for the more full and emphatical expreſſing: 


of the Perſon, we double the Pronown : As, for My Self 
we fay, 1 my Self; for thy Self, thou thy Self, or rather You 
| your Self; for himſelf, he bumſelf ; for aur ſelves, we our ſelves; 
| tor your fel ues, ye or you your ſelves; for themſelves, they 
| themſelves : Or elſe we put own between the Pronoun and 
| Self ; as, my own ſeif, thy own ſelf, or your own ſelf, His 


own ſelf, our own ſelves, your own. ſelues, their own. ſelues. 
This Word Self is really a Noun Subſtantive, and is alſo 


| often uſed in Compoſition with other Subſtantives, as Self- 


Love, that is, the Love of one's Self. | | 
N. B. There is hardly any Subſtantive among the Latins 


| that anſwers to this Word; that which comes nigheſt to 
| It, is Perſona, or Propria Perſona ; as the Queen's ſelf, (or 


the Queens Majeſty) loveth Righteouſneſs, may be thus 


| tranſlated into Latin, Regina ipſa, Regia Majeſtas, Reginæ 


perſora propria amar Fuſittiam. So likewiſe among the 
Greek Poets we meet with 16, Gin, ur, as, Ein, 
"Heaxanin, or, Heaxai@ fin, Hercules's Self, Hercu- 


| les himſelf, 


Self comes from the Saxen Word Sylf, and that from 


| the Gothick Word Silba. The Saxons uſed thus to join it 


to the Pronouns, Icſylf. I my ſelf, Weſylfe, our ſelves, Hisſylfes, 


| of himſelf. It was likewiſe compounded with Nouns Sub- 
fantive, as Petrusfylf, Peter's ſelf. 9 


M 3: | We 


b 
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We often uſe, 


But theſe are by ſome called Adverbs, 
might have been placed among them. 


it is better to uſe Whatever. 
Q. Nhat is a Pronoun ? 


of thy Name, I ſay, Thom. | 
Q. What do you mean by Three Perſons ? 
A, Three Reads which comprehend or 


Q. Hat Pronouns are of the Firſt Perſon 
AI. is of the firſt Perſon Singular; We, 
ſon Plural, 


Q. What Words ave of the Second Perſon ? 
Ye or Da of the ſecond Perſon Plural. 


bow can that be then of the Plural Number ? 
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Hereof Of this FHereabouts About this.Place 
Thereof Of that Thereabouts About that PÞlacg 
WWhereof Of which IWhereabouts About what Place 
Here By this Herein In this 

Thereby for By that Therem for In that 

Whereby — what Mherein In which; and in 
Hereupon Upon this Herewth With this (what? 


Thereupon Upon that Therewth With that 
. Whereupon Upon what Wherewth With which, and 


(with what? 


and therefore 


In the Word WWharſoever the Subſtantive ſometimes 
comes between What and ſoever; as, What Place ſoever | 
be in: But when the Subftantrue does not come between, 


Dueſtions relating to the Eleventh Chapter, 


A. A Pronoum is a Word that may be uſed inſtead of any 
Noun Subſtantive ; as inſtead of my Name, I ſay, I; inſtead 


contain all the | 


Branckes of Diſcourſe or Speech. And though the Word 
Perſon does more ſtrictly relate to Rational Creatures, yet it 
is in a Grammatical Senſe applied to any Thing what- 
ever that is the Subject of our Diſcourſe or Converſation, 


? 


of the firſt Per- 


A. Neu or You is of the ſecond Perſon Singular, and 


. But we uſe You, when we ſpeak only to one Perſon, 


A. Cuſtom 
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A. Cuſtom has made us to do ſo; the Verb that is put 

to it is always of the Plural Number. For, we ſay, You 

© ve, which is the Plural, and not You loveſt which is the 

© Singular, And it is counted ungentile and rude to ſay, Thou 

) | geſt ſo and ſo. ee 7 

Q. har Pronouns are of the Third Perſon ? 
A. He, She, and It, are of the third Perſon Singular, and 
© Thy, is of the third Perſon Plural. As likewiſe all $#6- 


n aste, whatever, when they.are ſpoken of, are of the 

F WE third Perſon ; of the third Perſon Singular, if only one be 
meant, of the third Perſon Plural, if more than one be 

meant. 2 5 44s | 

FQ hat do you mean by the Foregoing and Following 
State of the Pronoun ? Bs 

fe A. The Pronouns Subſtantive have two different Endings, 


one Ending that is uſed. when it comes before the Verb; 
es zs, 7 love, or We love, and this is called the Foregoing State, 
1 MW becauſe it goes before the Verb: The other Ending is uſed 
n, MW 2fter the Verb or Prepoſzrion, and is therefore called the Fol- 
bing State of the Pronoun, becauſe it follows the Verb, &c. 
| As, Fohm loves Us, not We ; My Father loves Me, not J. 
Qi. Tell me which Pronouns are Subſtantive and which 
| are Adjective? . „ 
A. The Pronouns Subſtantive are, I, Thou or You, Who, 
| &c, the Pronouns Adjedive are, He, She, My or Mine, Thy 
| or Thine, Your or. Durs, &c. 8 . 
Though He and She are moſt frequently uſed as Subſſan- 
| tives. | | | 
Q What Difference is there in the Uſe of Who and Which? 
A. Who is uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons, Which when 
we ſpeak of Things ; as, The Book which 1 bought, not who 
| or whom I bought, &. : -” 
Q What do you mean by an Interrogative Pronoun ? 
A. A Pronoun that is uſed in asking a Queſtion. 
Q. What is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive? | 
A. A Pronoun that is uſed to denote or ſignify Poſſeſſion ; 
& %, Ay Book, that is, the Book that belongs to me. | 
Q Tell me which are the Pronouns Poſſeſſive? 
A. The Pronouns Poſſeſſve are, My or Mine, Thy or Thine, 
| Her or Hers, Our or Ours, Your or Yours, Their or Theirs. 


Q Is 
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Q. I there any Difference between My and Mine, Thy 


and T hine ? c. | | 

A. Ves: My, Thy, Her, Our, Your, Their, are joined to 
Subſtantives ; but, Mine. Thine, Hers, Ours, Yours, Thein,, 
are uſed when the Subſtantive is left out; as, Whoſe By 
is this ? Mme. But theſe two Ame and Thine, are fone. 
times uſed when the Subſtantive is expreſſed, if the Sub. 
ſtantive begins with a Vowel, and not elſe ; as, Ay 4 


or Mine Aſs, Thy Oath or Thine Onth. 


Q. What do This and That make in the Plural? 

A. This makes Theſe, That makes Thoſe, 

Q. What Parts of Speech are this, that, ſame, which? 
A. They are rather Adjedives than Pronouns, 
Q. What do you mean by a Relative Word ? 


A. A Word that has Relation or refers to ſome other; 


as, That is the Beok which [Book] I lent vou; Where 
which relates to the Word Book underſtood, 
Q. What i a Demonſtrative Word ? 


4. A Word that is uſed in Order to our more fully ex. 


preſſing or declaring what we mean: This and That ue 
Demonſtrative Words. * | 
Q. Whence comes the Ward Pronoun * 
A. From Pronomen, becauſe it is put fro, for or inſtead 
of, Nomen a Noun. 25 * 
Q. Whence comes the Ward Interrogative? 
A. From Interrogare to ask a Queſtion, 
Q. Whence comes the Word Relative? 


A From Relatus, that hath Relation, or is referred to 
ſome other Thing. | | 


Q. Fihence comes the Word Demonſtrative 2 
A. From Demonſtrare to ſhow or declare. 


CHAP, 


a» oc =©& 3 was oi Cun as a 
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by £ 
to 85 mo 

CHA P. XI. 

1 0 the "ell with Notes concernify. Tenſes « ay 
5 Times, Perſons, and Moods. | 


\ 5 the Verb i is the chief Word in' a Sentence, ſo the 
1 Grammarians have taken no ſmall Pains in giving us 
| 1 of it: But 1 ſhall content my ſelf with the 


| common Definition. 2 
A Verb is a Word that betokeneth Being 
Doing, or eee, | 


1. Being is here to be taken not oily 4 in its common 
| Senſe of Exiſtence, but alſo in its largeſt Senſe, as it de- 
notes the Being in ſome Poſture or Situation, or Circum- 
ſtance, or ſome Way or other affected; as, to ſtand, to 
ſt, to hang, to lie, to abide, to be cold, to be hot, to be wet. 


A 
U 


| Brite, to play, to dance, Ke. 
3. Suffering denotes the Impreſſions that Perſons or Things 
| Teceive ; We are to conſider, that as Perſons or Things af 


| jet of Action themſelves ; as, Charles beats, here beats 
} Cenotes the Action of Charles; Charles is beaten, here ts 
| beaten denotes the Impreſſion or Suffering that Charles 
receives; for Charles is the Subject on which the Action of 
| Beating is exerciſed, So Peter iſ here love, denotes the 
Adlon of Peter; Peter is loved, here is loved denotes that 
| Somebody loves Peter; or that he is the Object about which 
the Paſſion of Love is exerciſed, Therefore, 


E * All thoſe Words that denote c or - nie; 
| Being, Doing, or Suffering, are called Verbs. 


Thoſe 


2. Doing denotes all Manner of Action; as, to fight, to 


or do, ſo they often are ated upon, or become the Sub- 


1 
1 
qi. 
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then ſupped, and it was then done. 
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Thoſe Verbs that ſignify merely Being, may be called 72 


ſential Verbs; theſe that ſignity Doing, are called rd 


Active; thoſe that ſignity Suffering, are called Verbs Paſſi 
But we have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no Verbs Paſſive; how thu 


Defect is ſupplied, we ſhail ſhow afterwards, 


NOTE I. Cf Tenſe or Time. 
* The Tenſe or Time of a Verb relates to a 


Thing 4 doing, done, or not done. 


As for Tenſes or Times, the natural and proper Numbe 
is three, becauſe all Time is either paſt, preſent, or to come: 


* 


{ 
I. The Preſent Time, that now is. 
II. The Preter Time, that is paſt. 
III. The Future Tire, that is yet to come. 


In Greek the Number is increaſed to Eight or Nine, i 
Italian to Seven, in French and Spaniſh there are Six, in 


Eagliſh (as in Duzch) we bunt properly but Two; but by 


the Help of Auvihary or Atuſtaut Verbs, we make up 2 


many as there art in Latr that is Six: For if we conſt 
der whether an Act, be pertect, or imperfect ; we moj 
make / Tenſe; omi; chat is, Three Times of the Im- 


As, | 
be Preſent Time of the Imperfe& Action; 25, ! 


fup, I do ſup, or 1 am at Supper now, but have not yet done. 


IT. The Preter Time of the Imperfect Action; as, I 1. 
at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 
III. The Future Time of the Imperfect Action; 25, 


ſhall ſup, or ſhall be yet at Supper, but not that I ſhal 


have then done it. | | 
IV. The Preſent Time of the Perfect Action; 2s, 1 hart 
ſupped, and it is now done. : 
V. The Preter Time of the Perfect Action; as, J kad 


VI. The 


perfect Action, and Three FT mes of the Perfect Action. 
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VI. The Future Time of the Perfect Action; as, 1 ſhall 


( have ſupped, and ſhall have done it. * 


N. B. 1. In Latin the Preſent Time of the Perfect Acti- 


ba, is commonly called the Preterperfe#? Time. 


2. And the Preter Time of the Perfect Action, is com- 


| monly called the Preter- pluperfect, that is, the Preter more 
than Perfect: But how properly it is called by this Name, 
I ſhall not here determine. Hence we may reckon up Six 
Terſes or Times, two of the Preſent Time, two of the 
Preter Time, and two of the Future Time, Theſe Six 
| Times are in Latin expreſſed thus,---1, Can-o, 2. Cœn- 
Þ abam. 3, Can-abo, 4. Can-avi, . Can-averam. 6. 
| Czn-avero, Here you ſee the Latins have different Exdings 
to expreſs theſe Times. But if we confider the Times ac- 
| cording to their being expreficd by the Changing the End. 
ing, we have in Engliſh 


but two diſtinct Tenſes or Times, 
we making uſe of certain Words called Auxiliary, or Help- 


| ing Verbs, to expreſs the Reſt of the Times. : 


x There are in Engliſh, two Tenſes or Times, 


| the Preſent Time, and the Preter Time. 


* The Preſent Tenſe or Time is the Verb it 


ſelf, as Burn. 


* The Preter Tenſe or Time, is commonly 


_ by adding ed to the Preſent Time, as Burn- 
ed. 1 Pi. ee | OO an 


| * - * — 


„F2—̃— _ _ - — „* —_ * _ — — 


| * The Learned Dr. Clarke has not thought this Diviſion 
of the Tenſes to be beneath his Notice: For in his judici- 
ous and accurate Edition of Homer, be has obſerved the 
Mistakes that even Learned Mea have fallen into, both in 
tbe conſtruing of Authors, as well as in writing of Latin, 
from want of their Knowledge of this Diviſion of the 
| iImſes. See p. 5, 6. Ge. OILY 
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16th Chapter. 


* In ſome Words whoſe Preſent Toh ends 


in D or T, the Preter Tenſe is the ſame with th 
Preſent Tenſe, as read, read, and then the Sen 
of the Place, and the Helping Verbs, muſt diſti. 


guiſh them. It is very probable they are Con. 
tractions of ed, and ſo ſhould be writ with! 


double dd or tt; as, I have readd, ſheadd, or 


| ſhedd, ſhreadd, ſpreadd, caſtt, hiſtt, kaitt, hun, 


putt, ſhutt, Jett, ſlitt, ſplitt, thruſtt , wett, ſweat 


There are a great many Irregularities in the Prete Tai 


that is, there are a great many Word: of this Tenſe, which 


do not end in ed. But of them we ſhail ſpeak afterwar, 
There is an Obſervation yet remains to be ſpoke to 


concerning the expreſſing the Time paſt in Engliſh, but we 


ſhall ſpeak of that, when we come to give you a Schen: 


of the Verbs. 


| NOTE II. Of the Perſons of the Verb 


When we ſpoke of the Pronouns, there was Mention 


made of the Perſons, which are three in both Number; 
I. Thou or You, He or She, for the Singular; We, Ye or Tk, 


and They, for the Plural. - 
*The Diſtinction of Perſons and Number 


the Engliſh Verbs, is chiefly ſignified by thel 


Pronouns being put before them; as, I burn, They 


burn; or in the third Perſon by any other Subſt 
tive; as, The Fire burns, The Boys play. 


Ever 


But if the Preſent Tenſe ends in E as Love, then the py. 
ter Tenſe is made by only adding D to the Preſent; 2, 
Loved. The frequent Contraction of this Tenſe is yey 
blameable: As, Lov'd for loved, drown'd for drowned ; un. 
leſs in Poetry when the Verſe requires it. See Note to the 


= — © oo - 
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| Every one of theſe Pronouns cauſes an Alteration in the 
* rerminations of the Latin Verbs: But in Engliſh there is 
y no Change at all made by any, except in 


te The Second Perſon Singular of the Preſent 
: Tenſe, and in the Second Perſon Singular of the 
peter Tenſe, Which Perſons are diſtinguiſhed by 
me Addition of Eſt; as, Thou burneſt, Thou read= 
i WF f, Thou burned ſt, Thou loved'ſt. So likewiſe 


n- WW * In the third Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe, an 
Alteration is made by adding the Ending Eth, 
or S, (or Es if the Pronunciation requires it;) as, 
He burneth or burns, He readeth or reads. In all 
the other Perſons the Word is the ſame; as, I 
burn, We burn, Te burn, They burn. So, I burned, He 
| burned, Tie burned, Ye burned, They buraed, &C.-. 


m If the Preſent Tenſe ends in E, then ft is added inſtead 
of E,, in the Second Perſon, and th inſtead of Eth, in 


i * the Third Perſon; as, I love, Thou loveſt, He loveth. : 

n laſtead of the ending Erh the & is now moſt commonly 
uſed; * bur this Change is very blameable, unleſs it may 
be allowable in Poetry, fince it has wonderfully multiplied 
| 2 Letter which was before too frequent in the Engliſh 
| Tongue, and azded to that Hifing in our Language, 

m which is taken ſo much Notice of by Foreigners, 

7 me Obſervations relating to the Second and Third 


Perſons of Verbs. 


; In the Second Perſon of the Helping Verbs, Will and 
gg Fall, we ſay wil t, ſhal's, by a Figure called a Syncope, for 


hey * The Changing of erh, or ath, into as, es, is, is of 
: ietty long ſtanding, introduced by the Danes, and reck- 
aonecd as Part of the Dano Saxon Dialect by Dr. Hickes, who 
Egives ſeyeral Inſtances of it. Gr. Angl, Sax. p. 96. 
5 N | | will fl, 
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will fl, ſhall ft : Likewiſe haſt in the Second Perſon fy; 


ha'ſt, that is haw'ſt or haveſt ; ſo in the Third Perſon, hah 
that is, ha'th for hav'th or haveth; alſo had for hav 
The Helping Verbs, Mill, Shall, May, Can, never take the 
Ending E-h in the Third Perſon; for we do not fy, 
He willeth fight, He canneth fight, &c. but He will fn, 
He san fight, &c. 2 
* The Perſons Plural keep the Termination of the ff 
Perſon Singular. 


* Theſe Perſonal Terminations or Ending, 
eſt, and eth, are omitted, when the Verb is uſed 
inan Imperative or commanding Senſe; as, Fight 
thou, not Fighteſt thou; Let the Soldier fight, not 
Let the Soldier fighteth, or fights. Sometimes al. 
fo they are left out after the Conjunctions, J, 
That, Though, Although, Whether; as, If tie 


Senſe require it, for If the Senſe requireth or v. 
quires it: He will dare, though he die for it, that 


is, though he dies for it. So; If I were, for 
was : Theſe Endings of the Perſon of the Yer 


are alſo ſometimes left out after ſome other 


Conjunctions and Adverbs, eſpecially when the 


Verb is uſed in a Commanding or Depending Sel- 


tence. 


In, the Endings Eft, Ech, Ed, and En, (of which we ſhal 

- afterwards) the Vowel E is oſtentimes left out, un- 
leſs the Pronunciation forbids it ; and its Abſence is, when 
it's neceſſary, denoted by an [] Apoſtrophe ; as, 40 ff for 


doeft, do'th doth for doth, did did for dideft, plac'd fot 


Faced, burn d burnt for burned, know'n known for knowen. 


e The7/erbisalſo often uſed without expreſ 
ſing either the Perſon or Thing that is, does, Or 


2 
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| ſuffers, or the Number ; and then the Prepoſition, 
J, is ſet before it; as, to burn, to love. | 


When the Verb is thus uſed, it is called a Verb Tnfinite 


or [nfinitive, that is, not bounded ; becauſe its Signification. 
is not determined to any Perſon, or Number. This is uſed 
E like the Infmitive Mood in Latin, and is placed after Verbs 
| ind Ajeffives ; as, I love to fight, It is good to labour : It 
is alſo uſed as a Subſtantive ; as, Tv pray is a good Action, 
F that is, to pray or Prayer is a good Action. But the Prepo- 
tian, To, is ſometimes omitted or left out, eſpecially after 
| the Helping Verbs, Do, Will, Shall, May, Can, and their 
| Preter Tenſes, did, would, ſhould, might, could; alſo after 
mut, let, bid, dare, help, and make ; as, I do read, I wil 
TR.  —- 
| . Monſieur Lamy has obſerved, that the principal or chief 
| Uſe of the Infinitive Verb, is to join two Propoſitions toge- 
| ther: As, I know God to ba; ſuſt; but this Uſe of it is more 
| frequent in Latin than in our Languape. 


N. B. The Second and Third Perſons Singular of the 


E Preſent Tenſe in the Saxon Language end, the Second in, aſt, 
| of, or ſt; as, thu lufaſt, or Iufeſt, or lu, that is, thou 
| leſt: The Third in th, or eth, or th; as, he lufath, or 
| lufeth, or lufth, that is, he loverh. The Second of the 
Puter Tenſe in, eff ; as, thu lufodeſi, that is, tbon lovedſt. 


The other Times are exprefled by Helping Verbs as in Engliſh, 
NOTE III. Of the Moods. 


As Caſe are the different Endings of the Nown, which 
xe uſed to denote the Reſpect or Reference that Things have 


to one another; ſo Moods are the different Endings of the 


| Verb, that are made uſe of to expreſs the Manners or 
| Forms of its fignifying the Being, Doing, or Suffering of a 


Thing, Grammarians do not agree about the Number of 


| theſe Moods, not only by Reaſon of the Difference there 


1s in Languages, ſome being capable of receiving more or 


fewer Inflexions or Endings than others; but alſo becauſe of 


the different Manners of ſignifying, which may be very 


much multiplied : For the Being, Doing, or Suffering of a 


Thing. 


* 
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Thing, may be conſidered not only ſimply by it ſelf, but 
alſo as to the Poſſibility of a Thing, that is, whether it can 
be done or not; as to the Liberty of the Speaker, that is, 
whether there be no Hindrance to prevent his doing of 1 
Thing; as to the Inclination of the Will, that is, whether 
the Speaker has any Mind or Intention to the Doing of 
it; or to the Neceſſity of the Action to be done, that is, 
whether there be any Obligation of any Kind upon a Per- 
ſon to do a Thing. | 5 8 
They commonly reckon in Latin, Four Moods, the Ind. 
carive, the Imperative, the Subjunclive, and the Infinitiv. 
1, The Indicative declares, demands, or doubts ; as, I 
love, do I love? Ep n 
2. The Imperative commands, entreats, exhorts, or per. 
mits; as, let me love. | De: | | 
3. The Sabjunfive depends upon ſome other Verb in the 
ſame Sentence, with ſome Conjunction between; as, he is 
mad, if he were there. 7 3 1 
4. The 1»finitive is uſed in a large undetermined Senſe; 
as, to love. 985 75 


* Now in Evgliſh, there are no Moods, be. 
cauſe the Verb has no Diverſity of Endings, to 
expreſs its Manners of ſignifying ; but does all 
that by the Aid of Auxiliary or Helping Verbi 
which in the Latin, and ſome other Languages, 
is done by the Diverſity of Terminations or End- 

ang. e ' ; 
For the P:/ibility of the Thing is expreſſed by, can or 
could; the Liberty of the Speaker to do a Thing by, may 
or might; the Inclination of the Will is expreſſed by, will or 
would; and the Neceſſity of a Thing to be done by, muſt ot 
ought, ſhall or ſhould, And herein we alſo imitate our An- 
celtors the Saxons, „„ 8 | 


5 Quſſun 


r 


re. 
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Dueſtions relating to the Twelfth Chapters. 


Q. What is a Verb ? 
4. A herb is 2 Part of Speech that beakeneth rig 


| Doing, or Su 


Q. What Words are Verbs? 
A. All thoſe Words are called Verbs, that ſignify Being. 


| Doing, or Suffering ; as, to be hot, to be cold, to: fight, t. 
| write, to dance, to be burned, to be baniſhed. 


Q. What de you mean by an Eſſential Verb ? 

A, A Verb that ſignifies Being, 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb Active ? 

A. A Verb that GO Doing ; as, 10 love; to eat, to 


read, to make. 
a Verb Paſſive — 


Q. What do you mean by 
A. A Ver# that ſignifies Suffering. 
Q. Have we any Paſſive Verbs? | 
4. No. For we. have no one Word that denotes Suf- 
but are obliged to make Uſe of two or three Words. 


to To that Want ; as we ſhall ſhew n 


Q. What is Tenſe ? 

A. Tenſe. is the Time of the Ver6. 

Q. What is the Time of the Verb ? | | 
A. The Tenſe or Time of a Verb relates to a _—_ . 


. doing, done, or not dne. 


Q. How many Tenles or Times are there ? 
A. Three: 
1. The Preſent Time, that nom is, 
2. The Preter Time, that is paſs. 
3. The Future Time, that is yet to come. 
Q. Ave there then no more than Three Tenſes? | 
A. If we conſider an Action as to its being finiſhed, or 
"8 Pniſhed, we may reckon Six. Tenſes- or Times... 
There are then 
Two Pretent Tenſes or Times, 
Two Preter Tenſes er Times, and 
Two Future Tenſes or Times. 
Q How do you make that appear 7 
4. There is, 


N z 1. The 
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1. The Preſent Time of the Action not finiſhed ; 3 4, 


do ſup, but have not yet done. 


2. The Preſent Time of the Action ef 3 AF, I hart 


ſupped, and it is now done. 


3. The Preter Time of the Action not Enithed; ; a5, 


was at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 


4. The Preter Time of the Action finiſhed ; as, I had 


ſupted, and it is now done. 


F. The Future Time of the Aion not finiſhed ; as, 1 
hall ſup, or ſhall be yet at Supper, but not that l * bare 


then done it. 


6. The Future Time of the Action fniſhe ; as, I ſal 


have ſupped, and ſhall have done it. | 
> How many Tenſes are there in Engliſh 7 1 


Two. The Preſent Tenſe, and the Preter Tenſe, 


4 How do you know them ? 


A. The Preſent Tenſe is the Verb it ſelf ; as, burn, love, &e, 


The Freter Tenſe ends in ed; as, loved, burned 
Q. Does the Preter Tenſe always end in ed? 


A. Not always; for ſomtimes it ends in Tor En, but 
theſe are called irregular * of which we ſhall ſpeak af. 


ter wards. 
Q. But if we have but iwo Tenſes, how 45 
zie other Times of the Verb ? 


we expreſ all 


A. We do it by the Help of certain other Words called 


Helping Verbs : As we ſhall ſhew you afterwards, 


Q. Hom do we diſtinguiſh the Perſons of the Verbs? 

A. We diſtinguiſh the Second Perſon Singular of the Pre 
ſent and Preter Tenſe by the ending eft'; as, thou level, 
tou burneſi: And the Third Perſon Singular of the Preſent 
Tenſe by the Ending eth or s ; as, He loveth or loves. But 
the Diſtinction of the Perſons and Numbers of Verbs, is chief. 
ly performed by the Pronouns, I, We, &c. being put before 
them, or in the Third Perſon by any ©: ee 3 as, the 


Fire burns, Beys flay. 
Q Do all Verbs take eth in the third Perſon ? 


. No. For theſe Helping Verbs, Will, Shall, May, Can, 
never take eth in the Third Perſon ; wy we do not ſay, it 


mayeth, he ſhalleth, &. 
Q. What is Mood? 


A, Me 


— 
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A, Mood is the particular Ending of a Verb, to expreſs its 
different Manner of ſignifying Whether a Thing i, or is 
| it done, whether it can, or may be done, whether the 
| Perſon will or ſhall de the Thing, 'or Werker be 0 or 
| do it. : 
_ Has the Engliſh Tongue any Moods ? 
A No; Unleſs you reckon One, that is the Indicative 
Mod: For, as our Engliſh Verb has no Alteration of its 
| Ending, to expreſs its Manner of ſignifying, our r Language 
cannot properly be {aid to have any Moods. © 
| Q. How do you then expreſs the different Manners of Verbs, 
whet? er a Thing may, or can 66 done, &c ? 
A. We do it by the Aſſiſtance of certain Words called 

Helping Verbs, ſuch as, may or can, ſrall or will muſt or 
| ought, &c. 
| 0. How many Moods are there m the Latin Tongue 7 
A. They generally reckon Fur; the Indicative Mood; as, 
Ego Amo, I do love: The Imperative Mood; as, Tu ama, 

love thou : The Subjunitive Mood; as, Ego amem, I may 
| Ine: The Infinitive Mood; as, amare, to love: Where you 
| may obſerve the different Endings o, #, N wee, Nene 
| diſtinguiſh one Mood from another. 

Q. What do you mean by an Eſſential Verb * 

A. A Verb that ſignifies Being. | 

Q. What is a Verb Active ? „te Tf 2, 

A. A Verb that ſignifies Don ng. 

Q What is a Verb Paſſive?) sk 

A. A Verb that fignifies Suffering. „ nun 

Q What de you mean-by the Preſent Tenſe * — 

A. The Time that now is. 8 

Q. What do you mean by the Preter Tenſe hi 
A. The Time that is paſt, 

Q What do you mean by the. Future Tenſe 2 

A. The Time that is yet to come. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Verb? 

A. From Verbum a Mord, it being ſo called by Way of 
Eminence ; for it is the chief Word in a Sentence ; and 
there is no Sentence, wherein it is not either expreſſed or 
underſtood, 

Q Whence comes Eſſential ? 4 


4. From Eſſentials, or eſſe, to be Fe 
| Q Whence © 


27 
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Q. Whence come; Active ? 
A. From dAiiivas, or aasee, to du. 
Q. Whence comes Paſſive? 

A. From Paſiugs, or Pati, to ſuffer, 

Q. Whence comes Tenſe? | | 

A. From the Fench Word Temps, and that from the-14 
tin, Tempus, Time. | = 

Q: Whence comes Preſent ? 

A. From Praæſens, being before, or at word. 

Q. Whence comes Preter? | 

A. From Præteritus, paſt. 

Q. Whence comes Future? 

4. From Futunus, about to be, . 

Q IWWhence comes Perian ? 

A. From Perſona, which in its firſt Senſe Ggnikes 1 
Mask, ſuch as Players uſe: It is here to be underſtood 2 
| rr herb, which it takes to denote 
ſuch or ſuch a Perſe of the Prownun ; but. there, eng 
fignifies what we mean by the: Word __ | 
Man or Roman. | 
Q. Hence comes Mood ? 

A. From Modus, Mawner, it being the Mann of the 
Verb's ſignifying fo and fo; p 

Q. Whence comes Indicative ? 

A. From Indicare, to deelare. 

Q. Whence comes Imperative? 

A. From Imperare, to command. 

Q Whence comes Subjunstive # 

4. From Subjungere; to join ta, it t being general ue 
ter another Sentence. i 
Q: Whence anne Inſmitive ? 

A. From Inſinitus, — becrule it is not deter 


A 


CHAT, 
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n 
Of the PARTICIP Lk. 


N Efore we come to give you an Account of the Help- 
B ing Verbs, it is neceſſary that we ſay ſomething of 

1 that Part of Speech which is- called a Participle, be- 
cæuſe it is frequently joined to thoſe Verss. 


4 


* A Participle is a Part of Speech, derived of 
Verb, and betokens Being, Doing, or Suffering, 
as a Verb does, but is otherwiſe like a Noun Ad- 


ote ,; 
ws ſective. bo 


I. Derived of a Verb] It always comes from ſome Verb ; 


25 from, o love, come the Participles, Loving and Loved, from 
is burn come burning, and burned. n 


II. $:gnifies being, doing, or ſuffering] 1, It ſignifies Be- 


| ing, 1 have been @ Child, I was ſüting. 
| 2. It ſignifies Doing; as, I am reading the Book, I was 


f ſmeepreg the Houſe, 1 have burned the Wood. © | 

3. lt ſignifies Suffering; as, I was burned, I was whipped, 

| I was abuſed, &c. | 5 : i #7 TY 

III. But is otherwiſe like a Noun Adjective] that is, 

it is often joined to 2 Subſtantive juſt like an — a8, 

| 4 loving Child, a dancing Dog, a ſhaved Head, a ruined 

Man; yet in theſe Examples, you ſee how they ſignify do- 

| mg or ſuffering as the Verb does: They ſignify Poing; as, 

a loving Child, i. e. a Child that loves, a dancing Dug, i. e. 

4 Dog that dances : They ſignify ſuffering ; as, a ſhaved Head, 

i. e. a 285 that is ſhaved, a ruined Man, i. e. a Man that 
i rumed, | 


| 1 There are two Participles, the Active Par- 
| ticiple, which ends in ing as loving, and the Paſ- 
ve Participle, which ends in ed as loved. . 
$ T 


©. 
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The Participle which ends in, ing, is called the Adiue bo. 
ziciple, becauſe it has an Active Senſe, or ſignifies Doing; a, 
I am cutting a Stick, The Participle which ends in, ed, i 
called the Paſſive Participle, becauſe we, having in Exyli 
no Paſſve Voice, that is, no diſtin Ending to diſtinguiſh | 
Verb that ſignifies Doing, from a Verb that fignifies Suffriy, 
make up this Want by the Help of the Verb Am, and 
this Participle; as, I am loved, I am burned 

N. B. For this Participle cannot be properly called a Paf. 
 froe Participle from its Signification alone, it being alſo of. 
ten uſed in an Active Serſe; as, I have loved the Man, | 
had burned the Papers. ” 


* The Active Participle is made by adding iq 
to the Verb; as, burn, burning, fight, fightin ; 
but if the Verb ends in e, as Love, then the e is 
left out in the Participie, as, loving 


This Participle is often uſed as a Subſtantive ; as, In the 
Beginning, a good Underſtanding, an excellent Writing, It 
anſwers alſo to the Words which the Latins call Gerund 
as, Of writing, in writing; in burning this, in burning of thi. 

This Participle is uſed in a peculiar Manner with the 
Verb to be, eſpecially in anſwer to a Queſtion ; as, Q. Hh 
was you daing? A. I was writing. Q. Have you bem 

writing ? 2 I have been writing, Oc. And in this Caſe 
à is often Tet before the Particitle; as, he is a going, it u 
4. doing. be was a- ching, & c. And particularly after the 
Verbs of Motion, to go, to come; as, be goes a- hunting: Shi 
came here a- crying: Why come you hither a-Scolding ? 

Doctor Walks makes this à to be put for at, denoting 
as much as while ; for Example, a- dying, 4. going, a-un- 

ls, „ x 


— 


De fo fareth on hunteth, Our Enemy goes on hunting, 
A oo. cots m4 
/ + The a is undoubtedly the Remains of the Prepoſition 
en rapidly pronounced, John 21. 3. in Saxon: the Words 
of Peter are: Ic wille gan on fixoth. I will go a ray 
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ug, «-making, that is, while any one is ching, ke. perhaps 


4 here is redundant, as it frequently is at the Beginning 
of 2 great many Saxon and Engliſh Words; as in ariſe, 


| abide. CO 


+ The Paſſive Participle is made by adding ed 


to the Verb; as, burn, burned, kill, killed: But 
if the Verb ends in e, as love, then it is made by 
adding 4; as, love, loved. | 


The Prater Tenſe and the Paſſive Participle are repular| y 


| the ſagrs, both ending in ed, as burned. But are often 
ſebject to Contractions and other Irregularities, which, are 
| ſometimes the ſame in both; as, teach, raught, taught, 
being, brought, brought + And ſometimes different; as, ſee, 
| aw, ſeen; give, gave, given; but of theſe we ſhall give you 


a Liſt, 2 

This Participle being uſed with the Verb, to be, bas the 
fame Senſe with Words: which end in able or ible; ſuch 
are admirable, viſible, and it relates to. the Future Time; 
as, it is to be admired, that is, it is admirable, it is to be 
ſeen, that is, it is viſible, &. 2 

We have already obſerved that the Participles often be- 
come Adjectives; but we cannot therefore by any Means 


| grant, that they are therefore always meer Adjectives, as 


lome do affirm, they being often uſed in ſuch a Senſe 


* Xo FL : % £055 Ay 2 2 rr WS IE." _—_ - a 


Inlike Manner, onweg. away ; onbidan, abide ; on-gean, againſt; 


n. wa, atwo; on-fote, afoot ; on-bedde, abed ; on-ſlep, 


| aſoep; on. mang, among. The on in ſuch Inſtances firſt de- 


generated into an, and then » came to be left out for the 


| fofter Sound Sake: Both Ways of Expreſſion are to be 
| found in Robert of Glouceſter. His Men a fiſſcheth were p. 
| I55. Buch ago a fiſſchinge, p. 186. King Edgar an hun- 


Ing ywende was, p. 199. An hunteth wende, p. 203. 


| Tim, Coll, M. S. The Saxon Chronicle towards the latter 
| End has an. ſſep, for what in antient Saxon, is on: ſiep, 
«ſeep, And going on khuntyug, Stow's Summary, p. 10. 


where 
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where no Adieffive can have Place: For in theſe Examply 
I am writing à Book, he is a mending a Pen, we have bum 

the Coals, ye have praiſed the Horſe, I cannot ſee how ay 
_ of theſe Pariiciples are uſed as Adjectives. 


Quſtions relating to the Thirteenth Chapter. 


. What is a participle: ? 
AA Participle is a Part of Speech, derived of 2 Vie, 
and betokens Being, Doing, or Suffermg, as a Verb does; but 
is otherwiſe like an Adjective. 
Q. Is the Participle always derived from a verb? 
A. Yes ; for from the Perb, to love, come. the Particjly 
lor ing and loved, from, burn, come burning and bufned, 
Q. How does it ſignify as a Verb? | 
A. It ſignifies being, doing, and ſuſfering as a Verb does 
ard a0 implies Time like a Verb. 
Q. How is it like an Adjective ? 
A. Becauſe it is often joined to a Subſtantive in the ſame 
Manner as the  Adjefrue is; as, a ms Child, a lean 
Man. 

Q. How many Participles are there? 

A. Two; The Active Participle that ends in ing; as, lu. 

ing; and the Paſfrve Participle that ends commonly in ed; 

as, burned, loved, &C. 

Q. Doth the Active Participle always end in, ing? 

„ 

2 Doth the Paſſive Participle always end in, ed? 

A. No; for it is often irregular, and ends in d or; 
as, plac'd or plac't, for As; and ſometimes in 2; % 
beaten, begun, &c. | 

555 uu is the Participle m, ing, called the Active Pari. . 
eiple? 
0 Becauſe it ſi Znifies Aion or Doing. 
Q. Why is the Participle in, ed, called the Paſlive Parti- 
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ci e ? 

8 Recauſe dave with the Verb, to be, makes vp the whole 

Paſſæve Voice. | 
Q. 1s the Active Participle ever uſed as a SubRantive? 
A. Yes very often; for from, 10 begin, comes the Par 


ple, beginning; as, I am beginning the work 3 whi wh ; by l 


rr 


— 4 
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"pies, turned into a Subſtantive, as, Is the Beginning God created the 


n Virld. 
7 any Q. Are the Participles ever uſed as Adjectives 2. 
Ss x, Yeh | 
1 fo uſed ? | 
2 When lays — no Reſpect to Time 3 as, 
| 1 Book, 
| 2, When they are joined to Subſlantives ; ; as, an IP ro 
Vir, ſanding Man, a writing Desk, à carved Head. 
; bu WWF 2, It they may be compared 5- as, e more learned, | 
| moſt learned. | 
A they are compounded with a Prepoſhti tion that the 
n 7:1 they come from cannot be compounded with; as, 
WE witoming, unheard, unſeen ; for we do not ſay, to unbe- 
| come, to unhear, &c. 
Q. Are not the Participles really mere Adjectives 2 
4. No; For the Participle is often uſed W We Ad. 
eve can have no Place. 
Q Whence comes the Word Participle ? | | 
4. From Participium, that is a partaking Word, becauſe 
it, capic Fartem, partakes of ſome Properties of the Verb. 
and of the Noun. For it denotes Being, Doing, or Suffer- 
| mp, and implies Time as a Verb does; and it is Joined to a 
nt as 4 Noun Adj ective. 1 


1 EE TEC 1 s En” | R — 9 mnt. ”—_ — 


hl odds * — —— J__ 


CHAP. XIV. 
0 > the Helping Verbs which are Defedtive. | 


have already obſerved that the Verbs in Engliſh do 

not change their Endings as in Latin, to denote the 

arti- le, of Being, Doing, or Suffering, and the Moods or Man- 
ners of their ſignifying : For in our Tongue all theſe 

role Matters are performed by the Aſſiſtance of certain Words 
WP bich we call Auxiliary or Helping Verbs: Of which we 

J ſhall now treat, beginning with thoſe that are Pefective. 


A * T 


/ 
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* Theſe Helping Verbs, Do, IVill, Shall, My, 
Can, with their Preter Tenſes, Did, World, Shoull, 
Might, Could, as alſo Muſt, are ſet before any 
other Verbs, the Prepoſition To being left out: 


Except after Ought. 


So likewiſe theſe Verbs, Bid, Dare, Let, Make, being 
ſet before an Infaritive Verb, the Prepoſuion, To, is left out 

We call theſe Helping Verbs Defective ones, becauſe they 
are not uſed but in their own Tenſe and the Preter Tenſe; 
beſides they have no Participles, neither do they admit ay 
Helpmg Verbs to be put before them. TOS; 

But theſe two Do and Mil, becauſe they are ſometing 
uſed as Abſolute Verbs, are therefore formed throughout il 
Fenfes, that is, they have Paritciples, ¶ doing, do'n, willny, 
willed] and do alſo admit of the Auxiliary or Helping Veils 
before them, to expreſs the Times, &c. that is, when they 
are uſed as Verbs a6ſolute, but not when they are Helpiy 
Verbs, IE OS 


* When the Helping Verb is put before aro- 
ther Verb, it changes its own Ending, but the 
Verb that. it aſſiſts is always the ſame ; for Ex 
— . 


I do burn, Thou doſt burn, He doth burn, &c. 
Here you ſee the Helping Verb, Do, changes its Erding, 
but in Burn, there is no change of Ending at all, 


E Do does emphaticallydenote the Preſent Tim, 
and Did the Preter Time: As, I burn, 1 burned, 
or in a more emphatical or expreſſive Manne!, 
Ido burn, I did burn. They are thus * 

oye” | 7 
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J do, Thou 41 OT - You do, He doth or does; 
plural. Ve do, Ie do or You S, They do. 8 


I did, Thou didſt or Tou did, He did. Plural. 
r did, Ie did or You did, They did, Did is uſed 
bor Deed, and aiaſt for doedſt. 


lay, 
uld, 


eine 

— Shall and Will. 

hey 

* + Shall and Wit denote the Fature Ti ime, or 
the Time yet to come; as, It ſhall burn, it wil! 
ne harn. They are thus formed, „ 
all 


* 7 ſpall, Thou ſhalt or Do ſhall, He ſhall. Plural. 
1 17+ ſhall, Te ſhall or Tou ſhall, They * 


4 I will, Thou wilt or You will, He-will. Plural. 
We will, "Ne will or Tou will, They will. But there 
- 1s this Difference between: ſhall and will: 


call in the'firſt Perſons, as, I ſhall, we ſhall, 
| ſimply expreſſes the future Action or Event: 
But in the ſecond and third Perſons; as, He 
| ſhall, They ſhall, it e commandgy or threa- 
tens. | | 


* il in the firſt Perſons; as, I will, We will, 
| promiſes or threatens: But in the ſecond and 
third Perſons ; as, Thou wilt or Du will, Ye will 


ag will He will, * will, it barely fore- 
| tells, | 


Thus when I ay, T ſhall go, or I will go, I declare my 
Wilingneſs or Reſolution to go: But, if I ſay, Tow ſpall 


O 2 go, 
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go, there is a plain Command or Injunction. So in 7 
burn, Thou wilt (or Tou will,) He will, We ſhall, Ye vl 
They will zurn; here I barely foretell: But in J will, Thy 
ſhalt (or You ſhall,) He hall, We will, Ye ſhall, They ful 


3 I as that it ſha] be, or I will {ce that it ſhal 
be done. 


Should and Would. 


Shall makes ſhould (from the old Verb 1 
and 1 It is thus formed; 


I ſhould, Thou ſhouldft or You ſhould, He ſhould, 
Plural. e ſhould, Ye ſhould or You ſhould, They 
ſhould. Shouldſt is uſed for ſnouldeſt. 
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* Should tells what was, or had been to come. 


—— ew 
Ls 
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iu makes in the Preter Tenſe, Would (from 
the old Verb, Wolle) and it is thus formed; 


I would, Thou wouldft or You would, He ould 
Plural. We would, Ie would or Ton would, Thy 
would. 
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* Would tells what was, or had been to come. 


But . is this Difference WIEN would * ſhould, 
that would intimates the Will or Intention of the Doer, * 
ſhyould the bare Futurity, or that the Thing will be; 28, 
would burn, that is, I am willing to burn ; 1 Should bum, 
N I Sugar | to burn, 
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; Fay and Can: 


Y _ *. 24g, and jen Prever Time, ** , denote or 
| intimate the Power of doing a * 
nere thus formed; 


hing. They 


T may, Thou mayſ or Tou may, He may. Plural. 


| We may, Te may or Du may, They may. "A 


* I might, Thou might ſt or Tou might, He might. 


; plural. We might , Te might Or lou might, 4%. 
might. 


May comes from the Saxon Meg, and Might from Mihe. 
The Country People do "likewiſe fay, mought, from the 


| Saxony Mot. | 2; 


| * Can, and its Preter Time, Could, intimate the 
Power of doing a Thing, and are thus formed; 


* I can, Thou canſt or Jou can, He can. Plural. 
We can, Te can or You can, They can. 


T could, Thou could or Lon could, He could. 


Plural. We could, Ye could or Tou could, They could. 


But there is this Difference between May and Can, May 
and Might, are ſpoken of the Right, Lawfulneſs, or at 
leaſt, the Poſſibility of the Thing: But Can and Could, of 


| the Power and Strength of the Doer. As, I might burn, 


i. e. It was poſſible or lawful for me to burn; I can burn, 


17 is, J am able to burn; 1 could burn, i, e. I was able 
: WY 


— 


03 Aa 
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* Muſt and Ought imply Neceſlity, or denote 
that the Thing is to be done; as, I muſt bury, | 
ought to read. ; 


| I muſt, Thou muſt or You muſt, He muſt. Plural, 
We muſt, Ye muſt or Jou muſt, They muſt. 


T ought, Thou oughteſt or You ought, He 0ught, 
Plural. We ought, Te ought or You ought, They ought 


' Muſt, comes from the Saxon, Moſt, . Word of the ſame 


* 


Signification, | 
Can, May, Will, and Muſt, are uſed with Relation both 
to the Preſent and Future Time, Shall, is uſed only in the 
Future, and Ougbt, in the Preſent Time. But Could, the Pn. 
ter Time of, Can, Might, the Freter Time of, May, and Wauli 
the Preter of, Hil, have Relation both to the Time paſs and 
to come: But Should from Shall relates only to the Future 
Time. | | © 

But if Have follows Muſt, Ought, and: Should, then they 
relate to the Time paſt ; as, I ought to have done it, 1 mu 
er Should have gone thithr, ' © | 


Lueſtions relating to the Fourteenth Chapter. 


Q. What do you mean by a Helping Verb ? 1 
A. A Verb that is put to another Verb to denote or ſig 
nify the Time, or the Mood, or Manner, of a Verb. 

Q Which Verbs are thoſe ? £ | 
A Do, will, ſhall, may, can, have, am or be, are ſuch, 

Q. What do you mean by a Defective Verb ? 

A. A Verb that wants ſomewhat that other Verbs have; 
as, may, has no Adtive or Paſſive Participle, nor does tale 
any Helping Verb before it, as other Verbs do: For we do 
not ſay, I hall may, or I have might. | 

Q. When a Helping Verb is joined to another Verb, diu 
it change its Ending to make the Second and Third Pein 
Singular ? | | 


4. The 
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| 4. The Helping Verb does, but the Verb it is ſet before 
js never changed; as, Thou doſt love, He doth love, Thou 
| þaf loved, He hath or has loved: Where you ſee, love or 
| ed are the fame in both Places. 1 
Q. Is there any Difference between Shall and Will? 
A Yes, In the firſt Perſons Shall expreſſes the future 
Action or Event, and Will promiſes and threatens ; but in 
the ſecond and third Perſons, Shall promiſes and threatens, 
| but Will barely foretells. - N 3 
. * I. there any Difference between Would and Sbould? 
oo, 4 Yes. Would intimates the Will or Intention of the 
| Der ; Should the bare Futurity, or that the Thing will be. 
ame O. Is there any Difference between May and Can? 
| A. Les. May is ſpoken of the Right, Lawfulneſs, or 
both FF Poſſibility of the Thing: But Can of the Power or Strength 
the of the Doer, "SEA | | 
* Q. Give me the Preter Time of the Defective Helping 
oulhh | Verbs. | 9 — | 
and WW A4. Do in the Preter Tenſe makes did, may makes might, 
aunt enn makes could, will makes would, ſhall makes ſhould : 
But muſt and ought have no Preter Tenſe, IE 


ote 
ly I 


the 
mu | 
: C H A P. XV. 
IB of the Perfect Helping Verbs, Have and Am 
E 


HE Verbs mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, are 

ch. called Defective, becauſe they take no Helping Verbs 

before them, on any Occaſion; neither are they uſed be- 

ave; yond the Preter Tenſe or Time: Now, for the contrary 

take Reaſon theſe following Verbs are ſaid to be Perfect and en- 
e do tire: i, e. Have and Am or Be. 


a | Have. 

erſn | % | 

| Have is a Verb of very great Uſe among us, and in all 

other Modern Languages, though not in Greek and * 
| | | for 
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for it is uſed to denote diverſe Times or Tmſes of Py, 
both in an AZive and Paſſive Signification; and becauſe i 
aſſiſts, or helps to denote the Times of Verbs, it is calle; 
a Helping Verb, But when it is not joined with anotb Ml 
Verb then it denotes Poſſeſſion, and has a Nun alway; 
following it. As, I have a Book, I had a Horſe, It i 
thus formed; | | 
| [Preſent Tenſe. 
I have, Thou haſt or You have, He hath or has. Plurl, 
Fe have, Ye have or You have, They have. | 
8 Preter Tenſe. : 
J had, Thou hadſt or You had, He bad. Plural. We had, 


— 


- 


Ye had or Du had, They had. 3 
The Adtrve Participle is, Having: The Paſſioe Particjh 
is, Had for Haved. | N 
Have comes from the Saxon Hebbe, Hafa or Haue. Hi 
from Hefod. | | 


* Have denotes the-Time of the Action to he 
_ juſt paſt when weſſpoke ; as, I have dined. Had 
denotes the Action to have been finiſhed at that 
Time, when we WereUiſcourſng of the Matter; 
as, I had dined, that is, when Peter came tomy 
Houſe. = | 
But Had does likewiſe intimate the Time paſt of an Adi 
en not done, but intended to be done; I had gon thithe, 
but Peter prevented me; I had. dined with you, but the Nun 
"bimdered me. | gs EY | 


* But when Shall or Will is added to have, it 
ſignifies the Time that will be paſt ; as, I hal 
have buried, He will have burned. 


Am or Be. 


170 ſupply the Want of Verbs Paſfve in our Language, 
we, as well as the other Modern Languages, make ay s 


> 2, £» 


* 
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the Helping Verb Am or Be, and do by it expreſs, what the 
Latin and Greek Tongues expreſs by one Word) 


Am or Be being joined to the Paſſive Parti- 


_ ciple makes up the Paſſive Voice; as, 1 am loved: 
gut when it is uſed by it ſelf it ſignifies Being. 


& The Latin Tongue does likewiſe make uſe of this Verb 
to denote ſome particular Tenſes of the Paſſive Voice. 
Am or Be is alſo ſometimes uſed with the 
Active Participle to expreſs Action or Doing: AS, 
Jam writing, for I write; I was Writing, I have 
been writing, I had been writing. ; 


This Verb is very irregular, as it often happens that 


| thoſe Things, which are moſt vulgar or common are moſt 


regular : And it has a double or twofold Formation. 
| | Preſent Time,  __ TY 
I am, Thou art or You are, He is, Plural. We are, Yo 
are or Yom are, They are. Or. © | 
I be, Thou be'ſt, He be. Plural. We be, Ye be, They be. 
ö Tele: hot yn Hr 0. 
I was, Thou waſt or You were, He was. Plural. We were, 


N were or You were, They were. Or, 


I were, Thow wert, He were, Plural. We were, Ye were, 
were. 1 i 7 N 
When it is uſed Infmitively, it makes to be; the Acliuve 


Teriaple is being; the. Paſſfue. Participle is been; for which 


ſome corruptly write bin. 


| * The ſecond Formation or Ending of the Pre- 
ſent Tenſe, that is, be, beſt, be, &c. and the ſe- 
cond Formation of the Preter Tenſe, that is, were, 
vert, were, &c. is for the moſt Part uſed after 
the Con junctions, if, that, although, whether; as, 
{if 1 be then alive: I do not know whether it * 
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he or no. Be, is alſo uſed r the verb, Let; a 
let him be, &c. 


N. B. But Ph are for making t this ſecond karmaia: 
Sub juncttve Mood. 

Am comes from the Saxon Eam or Am; 3 Art fron 
Eatt ; Be from Beo; Breſt from Byſt; Was from the Saxn 
es, or rather from the Gothic as; Were from the Sazn 
Word Wire; But Wert J believe comes from the Goth 
Warſt, which is ſometimes uſed for Maſt. 

Do, did, ſhall, ſhould, will, would, can, conld, may, myth 
are _ ſet before the Verb in the Preſent Time ; as, | 
do burn, &c. But Have, Had, Am, Be, Was, Been, are {: 
before the Aciwe and Paſſive Farticiple; a8, T have loved, 
am loving. 

Theſe Helping Verbs are likewiſe often joined ttb 
as, I might have died; but then one of them expreſſes the 
Manner, the other the Time of the Verbs ſignifying; except 
in Be or Been, which is uſed to denote Being or Suffering, 
i. e. 0 be done. 


_ Queſtions relating 20 the Fifteenth Chapter. | 


Q Why are thefe Verbs called perfect Helping Verbs ? 
A. Becauſe they are formed like other Verbs. 

Q linen are Be and Were uo be uſed mſtead of Am? 

A. They are commonly uſed after, if, that, although, wit 

ther 3 as, If it be ſo, If he were alive, Ke. 


— — — — — 
CHAP. M 
of the Irregular VER BS. 


E ſhall now give you an Aecount of the Iryulr 
Verbs of our Tongue: Where are two T hiogs 
to be taken Notice of, 


1. That 
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+ 1, That all the following Jrregularity relates 
'%, Wonly to the Formation of the Preter Tenſe and 
Paſſive Participle. 


100 4 For in our Irregular Verbs, we have nothing elſe Irre- 


4 + >. This Irregularity does not relate to Fo- 
„*g Words, but only to the Native Words of 
our Tongue. : 


* By Foreign Mords, I mean thoſe that we have borrewed 
from the Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſh, or Welch, of which 
there are a great Number: But I call thoſe Native Words, 
which take their Original from the old Teutonick or Saxon 
Language; all which are Words of one Syllable, or derived 
from Verbs of one Syllable, $24 | 


*The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the 
moſt general, took its Riſe from our Quickneſs 
of Pronunciation, by changing the Conſonant 
dinto t, (the Vowel e in the regular Ending ed, 
being cut off) that the Pronunciation might be 
made more eaſy and free. And it ſeems in- 
deed to be rather a Contraction than an Irre- 
—_ A 5 


\ 


For, c, ch, ſo, F. k, p, x, and the Conſonants /., zh, pro- 
nounced hard, and ſometimes I, m, n, r, (when a ſhort 
Vowel goes before) more calily take : after them than 4. 
As, lac t for plac'd or placed. ſnatch't for ſnatch'd or fnatch- 
eu, fiſh't for fi/h'd or fiſhed, fluff for fluff*d or fluffed, clapt 
for clap d or clapped, mixt for mix'd or mixed, wak't for 
vak'd or waked,---dwel't for dwell'd or dwelled, ſmel't for 
eld or ſmelled, from the Verbs, 10 place, to ſuatch, &c. 

5 But ſometimes when a long Vowel goes before, it is ei- 
ther ſhortned, or changed into a ſhort one, for the ſake of 
quicker Pronunciation; as, kept, ſlepe, wert, crept, foo 

[ | pi, 


n 


e 


—— 
— 


1 
— . 


— 
— — 


— — 


— — 
— — 


: 
. 


1 

j 

dl 
ty ' 

| 


„ 
— — Py 


rt 


* 
— — —— 
— 
— — 


ter Sound of the Letters /, th, paſſes into their harder 


very ſeldom, weeped,” keeped, ''-/ 


nants. This is the more remarkable, becauſe the want of 
Vowels in our Language has been the genera] Complaint 
of our politeſt Authors, who nevertheleſs are the Men that 


Verbs ending in y, either take a d with an Apoſrople 
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pt, from the Verbs zo keep, to ſleep, to weep, 10 thy, f, 
—_ NTT fc | 
But d remains after the Conſonants 6, g, v, w, x, and 
ſ. th, when they are ſoftly pronounced; and 4 likewif, 
remains after l m, n, r, when a long Vowel goes before; | 
for they more eaũly unite and join together with 4. tha 
with t, by Reaſon of the like Direction of the Breath 19 
the Noſtrils. So; u d, ſmil d, 1az'd, believ'd, from lrve, 
file, rake; jbellvade 5) 0 VEE Ut Ot 1s 
Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before J, u,, 
; or when 6 and v are Changed into p or f, and the ſof. 


Sound : As, felt from feel, dealt from deal, dreamt from 
dream, meant from mean, left from leave, bereft from b. 
reave, &c. On Oe Ree Teh 

But in ſome Words whoſe Preſent Tenſe ends in d or t, 
the Preter Tenſe is the fame as the Preſent Tenſe ; as, in the 
Preſent, read, Preter, read; in the Preſent, caſt, ſo in the 
Preter, . caſt : But it is very probable they are Contractions 
of ed, and ſhould be writ with a double 4d or it, 

Sometimes the regular Spelling of theſe Words is obſcry- 
ed; as, Placed, believed, &c. though not often. But in 
theſe Caſes great Regard is had to the Pronunciation; 
whence it happens, that we often fay, weft, kep!, but 


* 


4 5 


N. B. This cloſing in one Syllable the Termination or 
Ending of the Preter Tenſe ;. as, lov'd- for. loved, &c. has 
very much disfigured the Tongue, and turned a tenth part 
of our ſmootheſt Words into ſo many Cluſters of Conſo- 


have made theſe Retrenchments, and conſequently very 
much increaſed our former Scarcity: As has been very 
juſtly remarked by the ingenious Author of the 135th 
Spectator, -— + ed bps | 


2s, marry, marry'd ; or elſe change y into ied ; as, merritd, 
tarried, carried, ; Kc. . 


. 


* There 
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+ There is another common Irregularity, but 
| which relates only to the Paſſive Participle : For 


the Paſſive Participle was formerly often formed 
in en, 10 Imitation of the Saxons : And we have 
a great many of this Sort, eſpecially when the 
Preter Time ſuffers any remarkable Irregularity. 


[But this Ending may be reckoned as another 


Formation of the Participle; as, been, given, taken, 


l n, known, from the Verbs to be, to give, to 
tale, to ſlay, to know. 7 | 


We do alſo uſe, written, bitten, eaten, beaten, ſhotten,” 


aten, choſen, broken, as well as, writ, bit, eat, beat, ſhot, 
rw, choſe, broke, & c. in the Paſſive Participle, though not ins 


the Preter Tenſe ; from the Verbs zo write, to bite, to eat, to 


tut, &c. For Example, we ſay, I eat, but not 7 eaten, but 


we ſay, I. hade eaten, or eat. 


So likewiſe we ſay ſom u or ſow d, ſhew'n or ſhew'd, hew'n 
or hem d, mow'n or mom d, loaden or loaded, laden or laded,' 


from the Verbs to ſow, to ſhew, to hew, to mow, to load or 


ls. ; 

But the Trregularities of the Verbs will beſt appear, if 
we put them alphabetically; firſt, thoſe that alter the Pre- 
ltr Tenſe, the Paſſive Participle being the ſame with it; and 
then thoſe that have a Paſſſve Participis different from the 
Freer Tens. EY 1 N 

Thoſe chat have this Mark (*) before them, are not p: a- 
per or uſual. : | | HEE 


« F * 4 
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IT 
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T A B L E I. 
Freſent Tenſe, Freter | Tenſe--- | Preſent Tere. Preter Tenſe— 
and Partic. | and Partic, 
Awake Awoke _ Hang Hung 
Abide Abode [Have 5 Had for 
Be Been whence 8 Hayed 
Bend Bent Behave 5 behaved 
Unbend Unbent Hear Heard 
Bereave Bereft Keep Kept 
Beſeech Beſought eee Lad 
& * beſeeched Lead Led 
Bind Bound I Leave Left 
Bleed Bled Leap Lept 
Breed Bred Lend. Lent 
Bring Brovght | Loſe;, +: hl” 8 
Buy Boughbt en <: ow 
Catch Caught | Looſe Looked & 
Creep Crept | Make Made (loos'd 
Deal Dealt Mean Meant 
Dig Dug and *' | Meet Mer 
| *Digged Rene Rent 
Dream Dreanat Sey yr Said 
Dwell Dwelt | Seek. Sought 
Feed Fed Sell Sold 
Feel Felt Send Sent 
Fight Fought Shine Shin'd & ſhone 
Find Found 4 Sit . Sar 
Flee  Fled 1 Slee Slept 
Fling Flung | Smell Smelt 
Fraight Fraught | Spell Spelt 
Geld SGelt and | Spill Spilt 
© Seldcded Spend Spent 
Guild Gilt and Spin Spun 
Silded Stand Stood 
Gird Girt and Stick Stuck 
| Girded Sting Stung 
Grind Ground se Swept * 


_ 
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Teach Taught . | Weep Wept | 
Tell „ Wind Wound N 


Think Thought Work Wrought and 
I Wring Wrung (worked 
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Preſent Tenſs. * Preter Tenſe. 0 e 
Bear Bore or * Bare Born 
„ © . - Beg _ ' Begun 
Bid Bid or Bad Bidden 
Beat . Bac WW © on 
| Bite Bit Baitten 
Blow Blew Blown 
tak  -  . Bremer Broken | 
* Brake 3 
Chide ON: - Chidden or Chid 
| Chooſe or chuſe Choſe _. Choſen 
= . (Clare = | 
h Cleave Cleft © Cleft or 
3 Clove 2 Cloxen 
Come | ame Tome 
Crow Crew and Crowd Crow'd 
Dare Durſt or Dared Dared F 
Die Died Dead 
VVV Do'n or done 
Draw Drew Drawn 
one Mak - Drank or , Drunk 


F: 
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* 1 
_ 4331 
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ot I 1 
1 
. 15 4 
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17 Ul 
YU * 3 
135 
5 * 
ſep 
x” - 
1 
1710 
* (s 
4 * 


Drive Drove Driven 

8 Eat or Ate Eaten or Eat 

Fall Feil Faln 

Fly Flew and Fled  Flown 

Forſake For ſook Forſaken & fors 
Freeze Froze Frozen (ſoola 
Get | Got Gotten or Got 
Give © _: > Gave Given 


t And did dere when we is added 3 as, He did. nat dare. 
" P x Go. | 


e fl 
I a — 4.1% frogs 
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Preſent Tenſe, 
Go = 


Grow 


Help 


Hew 
Hice - 
Hold 
Know 
Lie 
Mow 
Ride 


Ring 


| Riſe 


Run 
See 
Seeth 


Shake 


Shear 


Shew or — 


Shoot 
Shrink 


Sink 


Slay 
Slide 
Sling 
Smite 
SNOW 
Sow 
Speak 


Sprir 
Steal x 
Stink 
Strike 
Spit 
Strive 
Swear 


Preter Tenſe. 
Went from 
Wend 
Grew - 
Helped or 
Hor 


Hewed 
. ER 


Held 
_ Knew 


Rid! 


Shore 


Shewed 
Shot 
Shrank 


San wee fing 
Sank or Sunk 


3 


Slew © 

Slid 

Slun 

- i! 

Snowed 

Sowed 

Spoke 
. Spake 


Stole 
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Participle. 
Go'n or Gone 


"Grown 
Helpt 


Hewn 


Hidden and Hid 


Holden 
_ Known 
Lay'n 
Mown 


Ridden or 


Rode 


Rung 


Riſen 
Run 
Seen 
Sodden 
Shaken and Shook 
""-Shorn 
- Shown | 
thy. oten and Shot | 
brunk 
Weng 
Sunk 
Slain 


Slidden 


lung 
Smitten 
' Snown 
 Sown 


Spoken and Spoke 


Sprang or Sprung Sprung 


Stolen and Stele 


* Stank or funk Stunk 


Struck 


Spat 
Strove 


Swore and? ſware Sworn 


Stricken & Stick 


f dpitten, ſpit, & ſpat 


Striven 


Swe 


rel 
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4 Swoln or Swelld 
Swing Sung & * ſ\wang Swung 
Swim Swum & * ſwam Swum 
e Took Taken and Took 
rear Tore and“ tare Torn and Tore 
| Thrive Throve 'Thriven 
1 FT brived 
Throw | Threw Thrown 
| Tread Trad Trodden & Trod 
Win Won and“ wan Won | 
| Wear Wore - . Worn 
| Weave . Wove |; Woven 
yrite „Writ and wrote Written writ 
| and Wrote 


Dueſtion relating to the Sixteenth Chapter. 


Q. Wherein does the Irregularity of the Engliſh Verbs con- 
We 
A. In the Formation of the Preter Mo and the _ 
Participle, 

Q. Give me ſome Examples #2 

A, Give, would, if it was regular,. or r formed according: 
to Rule, make gived in the Preter Time, and gived in the 
Pajrve Participle ; but it makes gave in the Freter Tenſe, 
and given in the Paſſeve Particitie; therefore it is ſaid to be 
Irregular, or not according to Rule; for the Preter Time 
and the Paſſive Participle ſhould end if they were formed 


Mts to Nu in ed. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 


Oythe Formation of the Times or Tenſes of rhe 
Verb Active, or the Verb that ſignifies Doing. 


W fhall frft ſpeak of the Formation of the Tire pre- 
ſent, paſt, and to come. 

* The Preſent Time is thus "EP" or made. 

ogalar Number. T1, burn, thou burneſt or you 

4 P * burn, 
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burn, he burneth or burns. Plural. We burn, ye 
burn or you burn, they burn. 2+ 


This Time you may call the firſt Preſent Time, 


* The Preter or paſt Time is thus formed or 
made. Singular. I burned, #hou burnedſt or you 
burned, he burned. Plural. We burned, ye burned 

or you burned, they burned. TE 


This Time is the firſt Preter Time. __ | 

Theſe two Tenſes are made by changing the End of 
the Verb in the ſecond and third Perſons of the Singular 
Number; but that denoting the other Time, is done by the 
Aſſiſtance of another Verb.: As, | | 


* The Future Time, or that Time which is 
yet to come, is expreſſed by the help of Shall or 
Will: As, n I 


Singular Number. 7 will burn, thou wilt bun 
or you will burn, he will burn. Plural. We will 
burn, ye will burn or you mill burn, they will burn. 


Sing. F ſhall burn, thou ſhalt burn or you ſual 
burn, he ſhall burn. Plural. We ſhall burn, ye ſha 
burn or you ſhall burn, they ſhall burn. 


This Tenſe you may call the firſt Future Time. 


* There are #]ſo two other Ways of expre MF 
ſing the Preſent I ime. 5 


| p ; 5 | EN ws ' 

For when we would expreſ, the Action more did 
anc jaiy, We make ut, of the Ie pine Ve b Do; ſpecial- 
ly with th; Adv, Net ; as, I do net burn. 5 


— 


Ir 


he 


J done, is thus expreſſed, as, 
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Sing. I 40 burn, thou doſt burn or you do burn, he doth 
or does burn. Plural. We. do burn, ye do burn or you do 


bum, they do 6 i 


Or when we would expreſs more fully that it is vom a 


| Jang, or the Continuance in doing, we uſe the Verb Am 


and the Active Participle. As, 1 Wt 
Sing. I am burning. thou art burning or you are burn- 


ing or you are burning, they are burning. And indeed, 


* All the Tenſes of a Verb Active may be ex- 
preſſed by the Verb Am, and the Active Partici- 
ple; as, I am burning, that is, I burn. 1 was 


| burning, that is, I burned, &c. 


* There are alſo four other Ways of expreſs 


ſng the Preter Time, or the Time paſt. 


For we may: ſay that a Thing is preciſely or juſt done, or 
we may only ſay that it was done, without determining 


it to 4 Day, a Week, a Month, a Year, &c. | 


When we ſay only that the Thing was done we expreſs 
it by the Preter Teuſe, juſt mentioned, as, I burned; but 
when we expreſs the Action to be preciſely or juſt done, 
we do it by the Helping Verb, Have. 2 


The Preter Time of the Action preciſely or 


— 


Singular. 7 have burned, thou haſt burned or 
you have burned, he bath or has burzed. Plural. We 
bave burned, ye have burned or you have burned, 


they have burned. 


N B. This Time you may call the ſecond Preter Iime; 


or the Preſent Time of the Perfect or fiuiſned Action. 


Buy 
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But if we join any of theſe Words, formerly, beret, 
in Times paſt, to Have; then, Have, may denote or fipnity 
a greater Space of Time: As, I have formerly loved him. 

N. B. Have, with the Paſſive Participie immediately after 
it, always denotes Action; but if, been, comes between, 
it denotes Suff:ring : Thus, 1 have burned, is Active, but 
J have been burned, is Paſſfve. But wherever the 48g 
Farticiple is, it denotes Action: As, I have been burning, 

But if we confider the Action as imperfect, or not yet 
finiſhed, we expreſs the, Time paſt by, was, and the Age 
Participle : And this Time is called the Preter-imperſe 

Time, or the Time mperfetly paſt, or the Preter Time of 
the imperfect Action. „ ü 


n 2 nan 
a : 22 re *, 
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* 2, The Preter Time of an imperfet Adi- 
on, or an Action not finiſhed, is thas expreſſed, 
AS, | | OV. 
Singular. I was burning, thou waſt burning or 
you were Or was burning, he was burning. Plural. 
We were burning, ye were burning or you were burn. 
ing, they were burning. ' | 


gut when we would expreſs 2 Time as paſt, before ſome 
other Time paſt ; as, I had ſupped before the Clock ſirutk 
Sie; or if we would expreſs the Time. paſt of an Action | 
not done, only defigned ;:as, I had killed the Bird, if yu 
had not hindered me, we do it by the Verb, Had, and the if © 
Paſſive Participle, | 


re Time conſidered as Preter or paft 
before ſome other Time paſt; or the Paſt Time of 
an Action not done, only deſigned, is thus ex- 


— 


preſſed. As, 3 


Singular. 7 had burned, thou had ſt burned or | 
you had burned, he had burned, Plural. _ 9 
Bs burned; if 


The Br 1 1844 Genn, 6g 
burned, ye had w rned or You. had burned, 855 had 
burned. 


This Tenſe is called by ſome; the Tra ure Tos 


or the Preter Time more than paſt, - 
When we: would expreſs the Preter or Paſt Time, 


= in 2 emphatical or full Ae Wwe make Uſe of the 


ſet Verb Did. 7 55 
* 4. The Expreſſing of the Time 70 in an 


of apc or ful! Manner is as follows; 


| Singular. 7 did burn, thou didſt burn or you 
i- 4 burn, he did burn. Plural. Ve did —_ yo 
d. Laa burn or you did burn, they did burn. 


This Werd Did denotes indeed the Time as abſolutely 

pal, but when #hilft is ſet before it, then it denotes the 

In ma poſt: 3 28, = 1 did write, that i 1s, Ny” I 
l. vas ' writing. ee er 


7 
x T here 1 is 145 another Way of expreſ ng 
the Future Tame. 
k For if we confider the Time 10 . of the 4 as 


n finiſhed ; or if we conſider two Things to come, one of 

WW which is ſuppoſed to be paſt, before the other will be 

ce done, we expreſs that Time by: the n of - Have to 
| Shall or Will. 


The Future "TN of the Aalen not Fniſhed 
K is thus expreſſed : As, a 


Sin g. I ſhall have burned, ob ſhalt have burned 

or you ſhall have burned, he fhall have burned. 

. WW Plural. We ſhall have burned, ye ſhall bave burned 
er o aal have burned, they ſhal have burned. 


Tile 
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ſtead of this, and the other Future Time : As, When by 
when he ſhall have written. 


you burn cr do burn, he burneth [burns] or doth bun. 


tbey burn or do burn. 


burn. Plural. We fhall burn, ye er you ſhall burn, they 


have burned, they have burned. 1 


burned, they had burned. 
be did burn. Plural. We did burn, ye er you did bum, 
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This Tenſe you may call the ſecond Future. 
N. B. Shall, is often omitted or left out; as, If he win 
for ſhall write; If he have written, for ſhall have writn, 
The Preſent and Preter Times are alſo frequently uſed in. 


writes, for when he ſhall write; When he has written, ſq 


A Scheme of the Tenſes of the Verb Active. conſigering th 
Action as imperfect or not fariſhed, or perfect and finiſhed, i 


I. The preſent Time of the imperfect Actian. 
Sing. I burn or do burn, thou burneſt or doſt burn x 


Plural. We burn or do burn, ye or you burn or do bury, 


II. The Preter Time of the imperfe# Action. 

Sing. I was burning, thou waſt or you was burning, be 
was burning. Plural. We were burning, ye or you wer 
burning, they were burning. R 

III. The Future Time of the imperfe# Action. 

Sing. I ſhall burn, thou ſhalt or you ſhall burn, he ful 


ſhall burn, bo | - 
Or, Sing, I will burn, thou wilt or you will burn, be 
will burn. Plural. We will burn, ye or you will burn, 
they will burn. Fe Or Rb NP” „ 
IV. The Preſent Time of the perſect Action. As, | 
Sing. I have burned, thou haſt or you bave burned, ht 
hath or has burned. ” Plural. We have burned, ye or yo 


V. The Preter Time of the perfect Action. 
Sing. I burned, thou burnedit or you burned, he burned 
Plural. We burned, ye or you burned, they burned. 
Or thus, Sing. I had burned. thou hadſt or you had burt, 
ed, he had burned. Plural. We had burned, ye or you bid 


Or thus, Sing. I did burn, thou didft or you did bun, 


they did burn. 


VI. I 


ith 
itten, 
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vl. The Future Time of the perfect Action. 


Sing, I ſhall have burned, thou ſhalt or you. ſhall have 
burned, he ſhall have burned. Plural. We ſhall have burn- 


cd, je or you fhall have burned, they ſhall have burned. 


Or, Smg. I will have burned, thou wilt or yau will have 
burned, he will have burned. : Plural. We will have burn- 
ed, ye or you will have burned, they will have burned. | 


Quſioi relating to the eee Chaprer. 
2 When may I uſe rhe Preſent Tenſe without the Verb 


Do? 

4. When you ſamply or barely affirm the Thing to be 
ſo or ſo; as, I burn, I love, I read, &c. 

Q When do you uſe, Do, to denote the- Preſent Tenſe b. 
4. When you would expreſs the Action more distinctly 
or fully, or when I deny the Thing to be ſo or lo ; : 1 7 

ds love it dearly, I do read, I do not love him. 

Q When. do you expreſs the Ergen Time 2 Am, and the 
Active Participie ? 

4. When I would expreſs that 1 am now: a dolog the 
Thing, or my Continuance in doing it; as, I am reading 
my, I am now burning. T be Preſent Time is alſo molt 
frequently thus expreſſed, in Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
Wiat are you a doing? A. Lam writing, I am reading. 

And fo likewiſe are the other Tenſes often expreſſed by 
this Verb and the Achive Participle; as, What was you 4 


ang? A. Þ was playing: Aarne. A. 


I have been reading, COG. 
\Q When do you uſe the Preter Tenſe without the Perbs, 
Have, Had, c. 
4. When 1 would Janos: the Attian 2s. paſt, without 


| determining or naming the Time, when the Thing was 


done; as, 1 loved, I burned, I wrote, I taugot. 

Q When do you wy the Aer Time 5 the Help ef 
the Verb, 2 1 1 

4. When I fay that the Thing is ea or 1 done, 
or. that it is already done; as, I have fought, or I have 
been fighting ; I have burned the Paper, or I have been burning 


„. The Preter Time is 8 thus expreſſed in Anſwer 


to 
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to the Queſtiun Have you done it ? As, Have you dance! 
7 have [danced]. Has Charles played ? He bas [played], 

N. B. Danced, played, are put into Crotchers, becauſe in 
Anſwer to the Queſtion made by Have, the Participle pal. 


five is ſeldom exprefled ; as, Have you ſupt ? A. I bave. 
Have, is alſo uſed in the Queſtion, How often? and in 


Anſwer to it, when the particular Time is not ſpecified, 


How often have you ſeen the King ? I have ſeen him fi ij 


Times. But if the preciſe Time is expreſt, we uſe Did 


interrogative, and the Preter Time without the Helting 
Verb in the Anſwer; as, Did you ſee the King when you win 
ar Kenſington ? Yes, I ſaw him twice. 


Q. When is the Preter Time to be expreſſed 9 the Verb, 


Was, and the Active Participle ? 

A. When we would expreſs the Time p*ſt of an im- 
perfect or unfiniſhed Action, (or hen we would expreſ, 
that at ſome Time paſi ſomething was then a doing, but 
not finiſhed ;) as, I was fupping, or I was then at Supper. 

Q. When do you expreſs the Preter or 1 Time by the 
Verb, Had? 

A. When we would denote a Time as paſt before ſome 
other Time paſt ; as, I had read it before he came. 

Or, when we would denote or mark the Time paſt of 


an Action not done, only deſigned 3 as, 7 had watered the 


Garden, if I could have found the Pot, 
Q. When is the Preter or paſt Time 10 be a ty, 


Did? 


A. Wben we would expreſs the Time paſt in an empht- 
tical or full Manner; as, I did burn it, not Peter. 
Or, when the Adverb, Not, is added to the Verb; as, 1 
did not burn the Houſe, I did not do it. 
. When do you expreſs the Future Time by, wit 2 


4. When I promiſe or threaten to do a Thing ; 95, I 


will ſiudy, I will puniſh you. 
. When tis the Future Time to be expreſſed by, Shall ? 


A. When one ſimply foretells the Thing; 28, 1 en 905 


I Shall loſe it, I fhall die. ; 

Q When muſt I uſe the ſecond Future Time : 
| £4. When you would denote or expreſs an AR on ng 
will be paſt, before another Action will be finiſhed ; a5, J 


ſhall have dined, before he will come, 


C HAF. 


2 


% 
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1 3 — I * 1 —— TOY 


iy TP" "is. ; N * K 


0. 1 A p. XIK.. 
of the Formation of the Times of the Verb Paſſive: 


H E Verb Paſſwe'i is expreſſed by the Help 
of the Verb, Am, or Be, _ the am we 
Participle : 5 as, I amburned. 


* The Preſent Time is thus erpreſſed, 

Sing. Jam burned; thou art or you are barmed, 
he is burned. Plural. We are ee . or Po 
are burned, they and burned. 


bat the other 838 Be, is g uſed i in 2 depending Sen- 
fence, . after the Conjunctions, If, Although, kee. As, If 7 
te burned, Although he be burned, &C. | 

N. B. When the Paſſive Participle ends in, en, (for- there 


re ſeveral Irregular ones that end thus) this en is frequent- 


ly negleted in the Temes of the Adive Verb formed by, 
Have, and Had; as, 1 have or I bad ſpoke: to him, Vet 
when this Participle is uſed. as an Adjectrve, or helps to 
mike the Paſſtus Verb, it is better and. more uſual, to uſe 
tie Ending, en; as, It is a written Book, nat a write Book 3 


lt is ſpoken ie not _ een 3, It "was vruten, not 


Brit, * 


There are thice Preter Ti mes z which ar 


thus ex preſſed, 


25 The firſt Pretef abſolute, commonly called 
the ee Nas; „ 610 


RR 
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Sing. I was burned, thou waft or you were burn. 
ed, he was burned. Plural. We were burned, ye or 
you were burned, they were burned. 


* The ſecond Preter Tenſe, commonly called 
the Preter- perfect; as, | „ 

Sing. I have been burned, thou haſt or you have if 
been. burned, he-hath or has been burned. Plural. 
We have been burned, ye Or you have been burned, 
they have been burned. 


* The third Preter, commonly called the Pr. 
rer-pluperfett ;, as, * 

Sing. I bad been burned, thou hadſt or you had 
been burned, he had been burned, Plural. We had 
been burned, ye or you bad been burned, they had 
been burned. E 


* The firſt Future is thus expreſſed, 
Sing. I ſhall be burned, thou ſhalt or you ſhal 
| be. burned, he ſhall be burned; Plural. We ſhall 

2 ye Or you ſball be burned, they ſball be 
urnea _ n N 
Or, Sing. I will be- burned, thou wilt or you 
will be burned, he will be burned. Plural. We vill 
be burned, ye or you will be burned, they will it 


| burned. 


*The ſecond Future is thus-expreſſed ; as, 
Sing. I ſhall have been burned, thou ſhalt or yu 
all have been burned, he ſhall have been burnt. 
Plural. We ſhall have been burned, ye or you ſhi 


have been burned, they ſhall have been burned. a 
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Or, I will have been burned, thou wilt or r you 
will * been burned, &c. | 


or N. B. Not being able to pleaſe my ſelf in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Times of the Verb Paſſive, they differing in ſome 
Reſpects from the Tenſes in the Verb Afrve, J have con- 
led tented my ſelf with barely ſetting them town by the old 
Names, though I am afraid my Reader will -not be much 
_— thereby. 


1 - 7 
"als , 44 todd r r . L VT 97 © 


CHAP. XX. 


., the Method of expreſſing the Moods or Man- 
ners of 4 Verb, ſgnifying Being, Doing, or 


Suffe ffering. 
WI have no Moods, that i is, no different 

Endings of the Verb, to denote the 
Manner of the Verbs 1 gnifying Being, 9 
ann. | 


*The dare or ſimple aſſerting a Thing to be 
| be WF fo or not fo, is thus expreſſed, 

I burn or do burn, 7 do nor bury, I will burn, 
you Ini not barn, &c. 


mill 
be This Manner of ee is called the Indicative avg 

h in Laiin. | | 

*The Manner of verbs ſi gnifying Command, 

5, 
ya or Exbortation, is thus expreſſed, 
af, In an Active Senſe. In a Paſlive Senſe. 
ball . Singular. Singular. 


Burn thou or do thou burn. Be thou burned. 
Or, z : Q a. Plural. 
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Plural. Plural. 
Burn ye or do ye burn. Be ye burned. 


Note, The ſecond Perſon Singular and Plural are oftener 
expreſt without a Nominative Caſe than with; as, Gy, 
| and Preach to all Nations, &c. for Go ye, and Preach ye. 


* But this Manner of f enifying in the other 
Perſons is expreſſed by the Verb Let; as, 
In an Active Senſe. In a Paſlive Senſe. 


Singular. Singular. 
Let him burn. Let bim be burned. 
Plural. 1 mare. 
Let us burn. Eet vs be burned, 
Let them burn. Let them be burned, 


Semarimes the firſ# Perſon is thus expreſſed, Sing we un- 
10 the Lord, but this Manner of {peaking is not to be imi- 
rated, The 7hird Perſon is alſo thus Expreſſed, Be it þo, 
Know all Men by theſe Preſents, &c. But here [Re Word Let 


may be underſtood. 
This Manner of the Verbs Ggniſying, is 5 called i in Latin, 


=. Imperative Mood. 


* The Manner of the Verb's f zvifying the 
Fower of doing a Thing, is expreſſed in the Pre- 
fent Time by can, and in the Preter or paſt Time 
by could; as, 


Preſent Time. 
Singular. I can burn, thou canſt or you can burn, 


he can burn. Plural. We can burn, he or Rye can 
burn, they can burn. 1 15 


The 


S 2 


4/ 


1 
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The. Prater Tim. 


Sing. 7 could dawn, thou couldſt or you could 
burn, he could burn. "Plural. We could burn, by or 


you could burn, they could burn. 


* This Manner in a Paſſive Senſe 1 is thus ex- 
preſſed, r 


5 Preſent Time. 


Sing. 1 can be burned, thou canſt or you can ” | 
burned, On. | 


Preter Time. 


I could be burned, thou cb or you could be 
burned, &c. 


* The Manner of a Verb 5 ſignifying the Li- 
berty of a Perſon to do a Thing, or of a Thing to 
be done, is expreſſed by May in the Preſi ent Tony 
and Age the Time paſt, as, 


N | Prefeat Tenſe. | 


Sing. F may burn, thou mayſt or you way burn, 
be may burn. Plural. We may burn, ye or you * 


lurn, they ä 
paſt Time. 


"ting: F might burn, thou mig biſt or you mi bs 
burn, he 45 burn. Plural. We might = gh 
ies might burn, they of bt burn. 


* This 
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* This Manner in a om ve Senſe is thus ex. 
* as, 


Preſent Time. 


Sing. I may be burned, thou mayſt Or you m 
be burned, be rn 


Preter Tims. 


Singular. I * be burned, thou m gh or Jn 
might be burned, GC. 


This Manner is alles in 8 the Potential or Subjun- 
dice Mood. It is caled the Potential, becauſe it denotes the 
Power of doing: And it is called the Subjunctive Mood, be- 
cauſe it is ſubjoined or added to the firſt Seatence by ſome 
nupie or Tye ; as, Peter comes that be may. preach, where 
what joins the two Sentences together. 
N. B. Can and May are uſed with Relation both to the 
Time preſent and to come; Could from Can, might from 
may, have a Relation both to the Time paſt and 70 come. 


* The Manner of expreſſing the Inclination 
of the Vi is done by Will and Would; and the 

Neceſſity of a Thing to be done, by Shall and 
Soould, and alſo Muſt and Ozght. 


But the D ference between ſhall and will, and ffould 
and wenld is, that ſhall and will denote the Future Time al. 
ſole, and ſhcnld and world denote the Future Time as cn. 
ditional. 

Should and Would are often expreſſed by the Sabjuniin 
AMeed in Lain; for moſt of the Tenſes of that Mood, de- 
note a Sort of Futurity or the Time to co’ . 
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* The Manner of the Verbs ſignifying Being, 
Doing, or Suffering, without expreſſing either 
the Perſon or Thing, that, is does, or ſuffers, or 
the Number, is denoted by ſetting the Prepoſi- 
tion To before the Yerb; as, to be, to burn, to 
love, to be loved. 


This Manner is called in Latin the Infinitive Mood. = 


P ? X 7 1 12 3 p * 4 
1 5 7 F 3 ” EY g 4 RY } £ * 1 7 


— A—— 


O the Verb Neuter. 
Have already made Mention of this Sort of Verb in, the 


twelfth Chapter under the Name of an Eſſential Verb; 
but becauſe it is not ſo well known by that Name, and 


1 having but lightly treated of it there, I ſhall beg Leave to 


gire a farther Explanation of it in this Place. And in 


order to give you a clear Notion of this Verb, I muſt 


firſt explain to you in a particular Manner what you are 
to underſtand by a Verb Active. oY 


Zy a Ferb Adiive we are to underſtand a Verb that does 


not only barely or ſimply ſignify Action, for that. is not 


ſufficient 'alone. to make it a Yer6 Active; but it is requt- 
red alſo that the Verb have ſome, Noun following it; 


which may be the Subject of the Action or Impreſſion that 
the Verb is uſed to denote : For Example, 10 love, to teach, 
are Verbs Active; becauſe we can fay to love a Thing, 10 
nah & Aan. . egg i: ie 
On the contrary, 10 ſeep, to go, though theſe Verbs ſig- 
nify Action as well as 7 love, to teach, yet they are Verbs 
Nruter, becauſe they cannot have any Noun following them; 
for we do not ſay, 10 ſleep a Thing, to go a Thing, So in 
theſe Verbs, to walk, to run, the Action does not pals 
upon any other Thing or Perſon, there is nothing acted 
upon, but the Action is terminated or finiſned in the Per- 
Jon that acts. For we do not ſay, to walk a Thing, 7 02 
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but in theſe Verbs, ro beat, 10 feall, 10 treate, Re, the 
Action is terminated in ſomething without it ſelf, or the 
Action - paſſes upon ſome other Thing: For in this Er. 
e to beat a Dog, the Action of ating paſles on the 

og; the Dog is the Subject of bearing. From theſe 


Conſiderations we may fay, 


* A Verb Active, is a Verb that can have af. 
ter it a Noun ſignifying the Subject of the Aci. 
on or Impreſlion that the Verb is uſed to de. 
_ : As, to create the World, to receive a ound: 

a | 


* A Verb Active, is 2 Verb that ſignifies ſo to 
act, as that the Action paſſes over on ſome other 
Thing: As, ro read a Book, to beat u Dog. ' | 


* A Verb Neuter, is a Verb which ſignifies the 
State or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Per- 
ſon or Thing, but then it can have no Noun al. 

ter it, to denote the Subject of Action. 


But then it can have no Noun after it.} That is when it 
denotes Aim, the Action does not paſs upon any 'other 
| : For we do not ſay, to walk 'a Thing, & c. 
This Verb is alfo called a Verb -46folre 5 becauſe the 
Action is terminated in the fame Perſon. or Thing; a, 
Perer prieves, &c. For the Action does not paſs upon © 
Sabjem, different from him who acts. N 
rom what has been ſaid it appears, that, 


* There are two Sorts of Verbs Neuter : | 


x. One Sort that does not ſignify Action, but denotes 
the Being or State of a Perſon or Thing, either in Re 
ſpect to its Poſture or Situation ; as, n ſir, 10 hang, Kc. 
2. The other Sort of Verbs Neuter fignify Action, but 
in ſuch a Manner that the Action does not pats Set 


r the 


theſe 


af. 


de. 
1d: 


Ss N 
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subject different from what Acts; as, 7 crawl, to creep · 
% walk, &c. So in this Sentence, the Worms creeps; here 


| the Action of creeping does not paſs upon any other Sub- 


ject, for we do not ſay, to creep a Thing, but the Action 
is terminated in the Hm it ſelf. | 

N. B. Thoſe Verbs that ſignify ſo to act, as that the 
Action paſſes on ſome other Thing, are called in the Latin 
Verbs Tranſitive; and the Verbs whoſe Action do not 
paſs on any other Thing, are called Inrranſitive. 

The Verbs Neuter, which fignify Action do alſo ſome- 
times become Tranſitive, that is, their Action paſſes over 
on ſome other Thing: For Example, the Verb Neuter, 78 
walk, becomes Janſuive in this Sentence; Walk my Horſe, 
that is, make my Horſe to walk. | & 

But in theſe Phraſes, I run a Race, I go a Journey, 1 go 
ume; the Prepoſition is left out, i. e. in a Race, in à Four- 
ney, to Home : For, run, go, do not paſs the Action upon 
Race, Fourney, Home; theſe Words only declaring the Cir- 
cumſtances of running, going, &c. So, I am about to go 4 
lng Way, i. e. ta the End of a long May. a ER . 


* The Signification of Verbs Abſolute (or 
Neuter which ſignify Action) is in a Manner 
Paſrue: And therefore Verbs Abſolute and Paſ- 
fre are frequently uſed for each other: As, I 
am grieved, for, I grieve; ] am rejoiced, for, I 
rejoice; I am laid, for, Ilie. „ 


So the Verb to go, may be expreſſed alſo paſſively in the 
Preſent and Future Tenſes ; as, I go, or I am gone, I will 
10, I will be. gone, Kc... | | 

Theſe Verbs following, arrive, come, decay, fall, fly, go, 
grow, paſs, return, ſtray, wither, run, &c. commonly take 
the Paſſive Formation, I am, I was, for the Adive Forma- 
ton, I have, I had, as: 9 5 | 

I am come, thou art come, he is come, we are come, ye 
are come, they are come; for, I have come, thou haſt come, 
Ke. So, I was come, thou waſt come, he was come, &c. for, 
1 kad come, thou hadſt come, he had come, & c. | 

=. 2 Queſl ion: 
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Q bn, WEAR to the rep. f Chapter. 


Q. What is a Verb Neuter ? 

A. A Verb Neuter, is a Verb which Golfe the Sta 
or Being, and ſometimes the Action of a Perſon or Thin 
but then it can have no Nown after it, to denote the $ 
ject of Action. 

Q: How many Sort of Verbs Neuter are there? 

_ A. Two. One Sort that fignifies only the Being or 
State of a Thing: And the other Sort which fignifies 40. 
on, but in ſuch a Manner, that the Action does not pa 
upon a Subject different from him that acts. 

fy Q. Are not ſome Verbs Neuter . like ms paß 

e? 

A. Yes. As, 7 grieve, or I am grieved, &c. 

Q. #Yint do you mean by a Verb Tranſitive? 

A. A Verb which fignifies ſo to act, as that the Adin 
Peſles over on ſome other Thing. 

Q. What do you mean by a Verb dender P . 

A. A Verb that ſignifies to act, but the Action does 
not paſs on any other Thing. 

Q. Do Ferbs Neuser ever become Tranfitive . 

A. Sometimes, as, Walk the NHorſe, & c. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Neuter? 

A. From the Latin, Neuter. neither, becauſe * is neitber 
Verb 4Give, (that paſſes the AQtion on a Thing) nor4 


| Verb Paſſive. 


Q. Mhence comes Abſolute ? = 
A. From Abſolutus, finiſhed or terminated, Becauſe, in in 2 
Verb Abſolure, the Action is rerminited"in' what acts. 
Q. Phence comes Tranſitive?̃ | 
A. From Tranſitivus, or Tranſire, to paſs over, becul 


Pg Action paſſes on ſome other Thing. 


Q. Whence comes Intranſitive? 

A. From Inrranſitivus, or in, not, and tranſre, to pak 
over, becauſe the Action does not ot pits drer on ſome order 
Thing. 


CH 1 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the AD VE RB. 


State 
85 


V E etre now come to ſpeak of thoſe Parts of Speech 


g or which are by ſome called Particles, as it were li- 
det , of Spoech-; and it is in the right Uſe of theſe, 
pas that the Clearneſs and Beau of a. good Stile, does more 
* prticularly conſiſt. And we-ſhall begin with the Adverb. 


* An Adverb is a Word that is joined to a 
Verb, to an Adjective, to a Participle, or another 
Alverb, to denote or mark ſome Circumſtance, 
ſome Quality, or Manner ſignified by them. 


Joined to a Verb.] The Verb ſignifies. Being, Doing, or 
ufering ; the Adverb is joined to it, ta: ſhow How, or whe- 
ther or no, or when, or where, one i, does, or ſuffers : As, 
the Boy paints neatly, he writes ill, he writes now, The. Book 


+ 
. 


4 read there, . | 135225 
as; [To an Adjeftive] As, be is very good, no Man is always 
wiſe, &c, CCC | 
[To a Participle] As, 4 Man truly fearing God, he is als 
D ways living well. Cr. | 6h 2 
n i [Tv another Adverb] As, he lives very happily; GC. 
Ve ſhall divide the Adverbs into Claſſes or Heads, accords 
„ng to their Signification, but we. do not propoſe to give 
ut W jou 2 Liſt of all the Adverbs of each: Claſs, but only of 
ſome of the chief. Beſides they- will be: beſt, known-by 
0 Uſe, We ſhall then without troubling: the Reader with 
Ps Bf unnecefſary Diviſions, divide them into Adverbs of Time, 
der of Place or Situation,” of Order or Rant, of Quantimp or 
Number, of ty, of Manner, of | Affirmation; of Ne- 
eim or Denying, of doubting, and of 'Comperiſen. - 
P. Abverss of TIME refer either: to the Time preſent, paſs, 
WH" come, or to an undetermined Time: or to a Time mut fixe 
FD | ed 
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ed : Thoſe that relate to the Time preſent are, Now, i, t. 
at this Time; To Day, i. e. in this Day. Thoſe that refer 
to the Time paſt, are, Y:ſterday, i. e. the preceding Day, or 
the Day before the preſent Day; Already, i. e. before this Im, 
or having been before, or which is now done; Heretofore, i. e. 
before this Time. Thoſe that refer to the Time to come, are, 
to Morrow, i. e. the Day following this, or the next Da) u 
this Day; Henceforth, i. e. from or after this Time; H-eafur, 
1. e. After this Time; By and by, i. e. in ſome Time that i 
near to this Time: Thoſe that relate to an undetermined 
Time, when alone, are, Often or Oftentimes, i. e. frequently; 
Always, i. e. in all Times.. When is uſed in asking a Quel- 
tion, i. e. in what Time ; Then, i. e. at that Time ; Eve, 
i. e. at all Times; Never, i. e. at no Time. 


Now, comes from the Saxon Nu; To Day, from to dig; 


U Yeſterday, from Gyrſtandeg or Georſtandeg ; To Morrow from 


To Merigen ; When from Henne; Then from Thone, &c. 
Never. i. e. Ne ever, (Sce under the Adverb No.) 

That Expreſſion Never fo much is thus explained by my 
wortby Friend Mr. Benjamin Morland, E. G. Let a Man 


give never ſo much, i. e. Let him give ſo much as he nern 


gave before, Which Latin is ex preſſed by a Superlative 


Adjective. „„ ri te 3b 13 

AvvERBs of PAck relate to all Sorts of Place indiffer- 
ently, and ſerve only to mark the Difference of the Di- 
tances and Situation in Regard either to the Perſon that 


ſpeaks, or to the Things that are ſpoken of; as, Wir, 


j. e. in which Place, or in what Place? (this Word is uled 


in asking a Queſtion.) Here, i. e. in this Place; There, i. e. 
in that Place; Whither, i. e. to which! Place, or to what Place! 


Hither, i. e. to this Place ; Thither, i. e. to that Place; Up- 
ward, i. e. towards the Top; Downward, i. e. towards ttt 
Bottom; Whence, i. e. from which Place, or from what Place! 
Hence, i. e. from this Place; Thence, i. e. from that Place; by, 
or hard by, i. e. near ſuch'a Place; Far, or Far- of, 1. e. 
great Way diſtant from ſuch a Place; Aſunder, denotes Sept- 


ration or the Space between. No where, i. e. in uo Place; 


Eiſewhere; in ſome other Place. The Notion of Order of 
Rank, is inſep:cable from that of Place, under which they 
are naturally compriſed, and a great many of them rei 


both to Orae/ and Place; as, before, behind, &c. But * 
63. | | | | ar 
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gre rather Prepoſitions. Thoſe that relate to Order, as, 
Secondly, Thirdly, Fourthly, Afterwards; for Firſt, Second, &c. 
xe really Nouns Adjective, ſome Subſtantive being under- 
ſtood, LE 

Where, comes from the Saxon, Hwer ; Here, from Her 
Tiere, from Ther; Whither from Hwider, Hither from Hi- 
ir, Thicher from Thider, Whence from Hwanon, Hence from 
Hunom, Thence from Thanon, No where from Nowher, Elſe- 
where from Elleſhwider. » | 

ApverBs of NUMBER are, Once, i. e. one Time, Twice, 
i e. two Times, Thrice, i. e. three Times. But afterwards 
we expreſs the Number by two Words; as, Four Times, 
Five Times, & c. Rarely, Seldom, are alſo counted Adverbs 
of Number. Frequently, often, ſignify alſo an indefinite 
Number, : | 

Apverss of QUANTITY, or thoſe which ſerve to denote 
the Price or Value of Things, as well as any Quantity of 
them, are, How much, i. e. how great, when it ſignifies 
Juantiry : But How many when it ſignifies rhe Number e 
Enugh, i. e. what is ſufficient, &c. So Much, Little, which 
we really Adjectives. 

ApveRBs or AFFIRMING or of Conſent: are, Yea, Yes, I. 

Is is more uſual and modiſh than Yea, I for Te, is uſed 
in a haſty or merry Way; as, I Sir, I Sir. And ſome- 
times we uſe Ay, but this Way of Affirming is rude and 
ungentile, Yea or Yes comes from the Saxon Ia. 

ApverBs of DENYING are, No, Not, and Nay. 
| No and Nay are uſed abſolutely, that is, without being 
Jained to any other Word; as, Will you do it ? A. No. 
Nt is uſed when joined to ſome other Word; as, I de 
ut love it, where we muſt not ſay, I do no love it, neither 
may we uſe J do no read, He is no well, for, I do not read. 
tit is not well, &c, But n before a Subſtantive is an Ad- 
ective for none; as, No man, or 70 Body did it. | 


Nay is e cally and elegantly uſed to correct an Er- 
our in our ſelves or others: As, He is as good à Scholar as 
ou are, nay, a better. 

No comes from the Saxon No, and Not from Noht : The 
duns uſed alſo Ne for No, which did often loſe its e. 
and coaleſce or join with other Words; as, Nil for Ne 
ul, i. e. will not; ſo 2 Ne one, &c. 


— 
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Ay ſeems to be a Contraction of the Latin Word Ai, 
as Nay is of Nego. For our Nay, Nay; Ay, Ay; is a 
plain imitation of Terence's Negat quis ] Nego. Ait? Aj, 
Eunucb. II. 2. 21. c | | 
N. B. I wo Negatives, or two Adverbs of Denying do 
in Engliſh affirm. On (HS | 
We put our Adverb of denying after the Verb; as, I 4 
not love him, ] love not him, or I love him not: But the 
other Adverbs may be placed indifferently either before or 
behind. Only you may obſerve, that the Adverbs which 
end in by, are commonly placed next to the Perb. 
Nor, is always in the ſecond Member of a Sentence, and 
then, neither, ts in the firft ; as, I have eaten neither Meat 
nor Bread to Day, But if, not, be in the firſt Member, nei- 
ther, but rather, nor, is in the ſecond: As, I Have not taſted 
Bread to Day, or [neither | have I ſeen any. 
AnDveRBs of Doußrids whether it be fo or not, are, 
Perhaps, or Peradventure, i. e. it may be ſo or not ſo. 
Theſe are applicable both to Affirmation and Negation, 
and are, conjectural, doubtful, and contingent: Perhaps 
and Peradventure are uſed adverbially, though ſtrictiy ſpeak- 
ing they are no Adveibs but a Prepoſition compounded 
with a Subſtantive: As, Perhaps is by Hap or Accident; 
Peradventure is by Adventure, or rather by an Adventure; 
as alſo, indeed, which is compounded of a Prepoſition and 
Subſtantive. | F 
But theſe Words relate to Certainty, or Confidence, that 
the Thing is fo or not ſo; Truly, Surely, Indeed, Verily, &c. 
ADVERBS of Cour ARIsoNH ; thoſe Adverbs which do 
themſelves mark Compariſon, or the Difference of Degree 
in Perſons or Things, are, How, As, So, How much More, 
Le, Left, Moſt, Very, Rather, Than, | 
The Adverbs of Compariſon, More, Left, and Moft, are 
joined to any Adverbs, that are capable of receiving More 
or Lefs. | | 5 
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Or you may derive ay from the Sax. gea, ge, ia, 34, 
Dan. ja. Goth. ga, gai. So Yes, from the Sax. gyſe, Of 
ff De. So nay may come from the Sax. na, ne, Gr. vi, 
1 or vd, which is common in Compoſition, 


ADVERBS | 
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AbvxkBs of QuaLiTY, or of the Manner From moſt 


Adjectives in our Language are for med Adverbs which 
end in ly, and theſe for the moſt Part denote the ſame 
Duality or Manner, as the Adjectives do, from whence 


they are derived ; ae, that was nobly done, or that was @ 


noble Deed ; God's Mercy is infinite, or God is infinitely merci- 
ful, So from juſt, wiſe, frudlent, brave, right, conſtant, &c. 
come the Adjectives, Jefil , wiſely, prudently, bravely, righs- 
ly, conflantly, &c. 

This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Termination in Lice, 
2s, rihtlice, rightly, from riht: And to the French Ending 


Mrxr, as, purement, purely : To the German Ending 


Lich, as, warlich. 
This Sort of Adverbs commonly admit of Compari ifon ; 
as, happily, more happ ly, moſs happily. 
N. B. There are Abundance of Words, which are rec- 
koned for Adverbs and are not; and there are great Num- 
bers of Adjectives that are uſed adverbially, or as Ad- 
verbs: But theſe, and thoſe that are formed from them 
ending in ly, and ſeveral Prepaſitions that are reckoned as 
Adverts, J have deſignedly omitted. 


* Some Adverbs are alſo compared; as, 1 


ten, oftener, ofteneſt, &C. 


Adverbs in ty, are compared by more and moſt ; as, wiſe- 


more wiſely, moſt wiſely, 
af ra. 1 Pg. The, is uſed in an emphatical 
Manner, before the Comparative ; as, The leſs I ſee him, 
the better; The more I talk with bim, the leſs J like him. 

Motiou from one Place to another, is commonly ex- 
preſſed by the Adverbs that end in ther; as, Hither, to this 
Place ; Thither, to that Place. 

Hither, is ſometimes uſed as an Adjective : As, On the 
liter Side of it, in contra · diſtinction to the other Side, or 
the farther Side of it. 

The Adverb is alſo often in the Modern Languages ex- 
plained by the Noun and the Prepoſition ; as, with Juſuee, 
for, joy ; with wiſdom, for, wiſely, &c. 
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Lreſtions relating to the twenty: ſecond Chapter. | 


Q. N hat is an Abverb ? | | 

A. An Adverb is a Word that is joined to a Perb, to 20 
Adjerue, to a Participle, or another Adverb, to 3 or 
merk ſome Circumſtance, ſe me Quality, or Manner figni- 

fied by them. | 

Q Is an Adverb Joined only to a Verb ? 

A. No; for it is alſo joined to Adjectives, Participl, 

. to other Adverbs. 

2 IWhet is the Uſe of the Adverb? 
| To denote ſome Quality, Manner, or Circumſtance 

which the Word it is put to ſignifies. | 

Q. Are not Adjectives ſometimes uſed as Adverbs ? 

A, Yes: They often are ſo uſed, and there is hardy 
any Adjective from whence an Adverb in ly may not be 
formed. 

Q. What fort of Adverbs* are the 8 in ly? 

A. Adverbs in þ, are Adverbs of . or of the 
Manner ſignified by them. 

Qi. Are not Ad verbs ſometimes compared? 

A. Ves: Some are, eſpecially the Adverbs in h. 

Q. What 5 the Signification of Where, here, there, hence; 
thence, Cc . 

A. . is, in et Place, "ag in this Place, Or, 

Q. Hence comes the Word Adverb ? 

A. From the Latin Adverbium, which comes from Al U 
and Verbum, a Verb or Word, becauſe it is added to another 
Word to ſhew ſome Manner or Circumſtance, * eſpe- 
cially to the Pied,” | 


= 6 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Conjunttion. 


Con junction is a part of Speech that joils 
Sentences together, and ſhows the Man- 
ner of their Dependence upon one another. 


For, 


% 
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| For, to uſe Mr. Locks Words already quoted, To think 


well, a Man muſt obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts 


and Reaſonings one upon another: And to expreſs well 
an ſuch methodical and ratianal Thoughts, he muſt have 
or Words to ſhew what Connexion, Reſtriction, Diſtindtion, Op- 
I foſtion, Emphajis, &c. he gives to each reſpective Part of 

his Diſcourſe. See Page By. of this Grammar. 

I ſhall therefore divide the Conjunctions into Conjuncti- 
7 ons Copulative 3 into Disjwndive, or of Diviſion ; into Ads 


ꝛerſattve, or of Oppoſition, and of Exception; into Conditi- 


nal; into Suſpenſive, or of Doubting ; into Conceſſive ; in- 
7 to Declarative; into Interrogative; inte Comparative; into 
Augmentative and Diminutive; into Cauſal, or Cauſative; 
into Vlative, or Concluſive; into Conjunctions of Time, and 
of Order ; and into Conjunctions of Tranſition. | 


Conjundions Copulative 
Are thoſe Words. which ſerve to join or couple two 


under the ſame Negation. And, alſo, are thoſe which 
are uſed for the Affirmation; nor, or neither, for the Ne- 
gat ion. | 

There is no Conjunction of ſuch general Uſe as, And. 
As Bread and Cheeſe, Beer and Ale, and yet, and therefore, 


e, 


cmjunctin: Disjundive 


Are thoſe Words which do ſerve in ſuch a Manner for 
the Connexion of Diſcourſe, that they mark at the ſame 
Time Diviſion or Diſtinction in the Senſe of the Things 
ſpoken of: Theſe are, Or, and Whether, Either; as, it is 
one or the other, I do not know whether it be good or bad. 


Conjunctions Adverſarive ; Or, 


ued to couple two Sentences, in marking the Oppoſition 


in the ſecond Sentence, with regard to the firſt, The 


Propoſitions or Sentences under the ſame Affirmation, or 
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Conjunctions of Oppoſition, are thoſe Words which are 
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chief of theſe is, But, the others are, Nevertheleſi, Hoy; 
eder, &c. | „„ 

Ae, But to ſay no more: Here But intimates, (As M.. 
Locke 1ay*) a Stop of the Mind, in the Courſe it was po. 
ing, betore it came to the End of it. I ſaw but two Plan: 
Here it ſhews, that the Mind limits the Senſe to what 
is expreſſed, with a Negation of all other. Tow pray; But, 
it is not that God would bring you to the true Religion, But 
#hat he would confirm you in your own : The firſt of theſe 
Buts intimates a Suppoſition of the Mind, of ſomething 
otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the 
Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that and what 
goes before it. | | 

So, All Animals have Senſe ; But a Dog is an Animal; 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition 
3s joined ro the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm. 

Conjurctions of Exception or Reſtriction are, unleſi, but, 
 atherwiſe, &c. as, I will not go winleſs you. will go with me. 

Conjunttions Conditional are ſuch as, in connecting one 
Part of the Diſcourſe to the other, ſerve to put, between 
the two Sentences that they join, a Condition or Clauſe 
without which, that which is expreſſed in the principe 
Sentence ceaſes to have its Effect, T heſe Conjunctions 
are, If, But if, alfo fave and except; if they may be al- 
lowed to be Conjunctions. BE £ 

The Conjunctions Suſpenſive or Dubitative, which ſerve 
to mark Suſpenfion or Doubting in Diſcourſe, are Vie. 
ther, & c. as, I do not know whether it be ſo or no. 

Conjunctions Conceſſive, or ſuch as grant the Thing to 
be fo, are Although, &c. e 

Con junctions Declarative, are ſuch as are uſed to explain 
the Thing mere clearly; as, As, namely, to wit, for Ex- 
ample, Re. | 


As, There are four Elements, Namely, or for Example, 


or 10 wit, Earth, Mater, Air, Fire. But if any one ſhould 
inſiſt that, Namely, is an Adverb; For Example, a Prepoſi- 
tion and a Subſtantive; To wit, a Prepoſition and a Verb; 
I ſhall not diſpute it. To wit, comes from the Saxon, wi 
tan, to know. 8 | | 
Conjundtions Interrogative, are ſuch as are uſed in ask- 
ing a Queſtion, or the Reaſon of a Thing, Thele re, 


* 
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, Wherefore, & c. as, Why did you do it ? But this ſhall 
ſutlce for the Conjunctions, ſince it. would be too tedi- 
dus to go through all the Divifions of them, and I may 
ſome other Time explain them more largely and accurate- 
ly. For the Inſtances we have given from Mr. Locke in 


» 


2 
it the Con junction, Rut, may give occaſion to reflect upon 
. their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
4 Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in Diſ- 
e courſing, which it has found a Way to intimate to others 
9 by theſe-Particles, ſome -whereof conſtantly, and others 
e in certain Conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sen- 


really belong to ſeveral other Diviſions, beſides what they 
ze generally divided into. 

The Conjunctions not yet menti 
| (i. e, by cauſe, as it was wrote formerly ;) That, Therefore, 
Whereas, Since, Likewiſe, Thereupon, &c. | 5 

If any ſhall reckon ſome of theſe Words as Ad verbs, and 
ſome of the Adverbs as Conjunctions, they being often ufed 
in both Senſes, there will be no great Harm done. 


Queſtions relating to the twenty-third Chapter. 
Q. What it 4 Corjundim © 


4. A Conjunction is a Part of Speech that joins Sen- 
tences together, and ſhows the Manner of their-Depen- 
dence upon one another. 5 e 

Q. What is the Uſe of the Conjunctionn 

A. It is uſed to join Sentences. . 

Q Does it join Words together ? 

A. Strictly ſpeaking it does not; for in this Sentence, 
Peter and Paul preaches ; preaches is underſtood in the firſt 
Part of the Sentence, that is, Peter preaches, and Paul 
preaches, where you ſee there are two Sentences joined to- 
gether, by the Cople or Con junction, And. 

Q. Whence comes Conjunction ? 2 

4. From Conjunctio, a Joining together; becauſe the Uſe 
of the Conjunction is to join Sentences together. 


tence contained in them. And. there are ſome of them do 
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Of the PREPOSITION. 


1 & HIS Part of Speeeh being of ſuch ſpecial Uſe in 
our Language, that by the Help of it, almoſt 20 


our Syntax is performed: We have therefore treated of i | 
in the Eight Chapter p. 84. N | 
| | | 
_ "_ 5 — = 
C H AP. XXIV. | 

| 

Of te INTERJECTION. | 
PHE Interjefion is nothing but an Expreſſion, which 


1 : is uſed. to denote ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion 
ot the Mind. And as the greateſt Part of the Exrejin: i , 
uſed on theſe Occaſions, are taken from Nature alone, the 
real Interjections in all Languages, confift but of one 5. 8 
lable. And as all Nations do agree in theſe Kinds of 1. MW, 
tural Paſſions, ſo, likewiſe, do they very much agree in {W., 
the Signs or Indications of Mirth, Sorrow, Love, Hatred, &c. 
Some have. indeed denied the Interjedions. to be Words, or 
any Part of diſtinct Speech, but only natural Signs of the 
Motions or Paſſions of our Mind, expreſſed, by fuch rude 
Sounds, ſeveral of. which are common with us, to brute 
Creatures. But as the Ingenious and Reverend Mr. Sym, 
* yery well obſerves, ſince there are Paſſions, and theſt 
muſt be repreſented in Diſcourſe, the Inzerjedtion has a 
good a Foundation in Nature, and is as neceſſary in Con- 
ſtruction as the beſt of them. | 1 


* An Interjection is a part of Speech, that 
denotes ſome ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the 
| E 


8 
* — 


— 1 


In a Book called Nolumus Lilium diſamari. . 
3 8 1 
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They may be divided into Solitary and Paſfve, being uſed 
by us when we are alone, or not fo directly tending to 
| Diſcourſe with- others, in which the Party ſpeaks as ſuf- 
: ering ſome Change in himſelf, They are the Reſult, ei- 
ein tber of a ſurprized Fudgement, denoting either Admiration, 
t , Heigh; Doubting or Conſidering, as, Hem, Ey; Deſpt- 
f it ſag, as, Piſh, Shy, Tuſh, &c. or ſuch as denote a ſurpri- 
1d Affection, moved by the Apprehenſion of Good or Evil, 
denoting Mirth ; as, Ha, Ha, He; Sorrow, as, Hoi, Oh, 
— , 44 Love and Pity, as, Ah, Alack, Alas; Hate and An- 
ger, ac, Vauh, Hau, Phy, Foh. 1 | 
The cther Sort may be ſtiled Social and Adtive, being 
rever uſed by us, when we are alone, but immediately 
tending to Diſcourſe with others, in which the Party 
freaks with Deſign to procure ſome Change in his Hear- 
ers, Theſe are ſuch as denote Exclaiming, or crying out, 
2% Oh, Soho; Silencing, as, St, Huſh ; Such as are uſed 
to diſpoſe the Senſes of the Hearer, beſpeaking his Atten- 
tion, Ho, Oh ; Expreſſmg Attention, as, Ha; Such as are 
uſed to diſpoſe, the Affections of the Hearer, by Way of 
Ioſnuation or Blandiſhment, as, Now; or by Way of Threat- 
ring, as, Ve, Woe, But Woe is rather a Subſtantive 3. for 
"Ws me, is, Woe is to, or for me. 1 


| Queſtions relating to the Twenty-third Chapter. 


Q. What is an Inter jection? | | 
A. An Inter jection is a Part of Speech that denotes ſome 
ſudden Motion or Paſſion of the Soul. 

Q Whence comes the Word Inter jection? 
4. From Interjectio, a Caſting, or Putting between; it 
falling abruptly or on a ſudden between our Diſcourſe. 


5 245. 92:57 4 44; an 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the EXPLETIVES. 


Here are certain Words called 1 that i 
redundant Words, uſed in ſeveral Languages, eſp 


cially in the Greek and Tuſcan: Theſe Words cot 

tribute nothing to the Sntaæ or Conſtruction, nor tot 

Senſe of the Diſcourſe ; but their chief Uſe is to pine 
greater Emphajis or Force to the Expreſſion. 

Our Language admits of ſeveral Words of this 5; 
therefore 1 have Juit e them bere. 


* An Expletive i is a Word that is uſcd t 
give an Emphaſis or Force to the Expreſſi 
but is unneceſſary either as to the Conſtruftion 0 
Senſe of the Diſcourſe, = | 


Such are, Frem, For, Now, The, Then, Well, * 
From whence come you ? For, 8 come you, c. J 
or to ſee, i. e. I goto Je. 6 


The Heroe came the Battle for zo ſee, 
But unto him appear d no Enemy, 


Here alſo Unto is put for To. Prithze now 0. for, I 
thee do, i. e. I pray thee do fo or ſo. What am I the bt 
ter? Do it then; Well, read the Book. 


Jr 


* 'The Learned Dr, Clarke, in his Edition of Homer, | 
of Opinion, that in the Greek Tongue, the little Word 
called Expletives are not made uſe of only to fill up i 
Verſe, but that they add Elegance to the Sen 
tence, and likewiſe ſerye to connect the Sentences top: 


ther. V. Fre. 2. 
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Queſtions relating to the Twenty fourth Chapter. 


- 


4 An Expletive is a Word that is uſed to give an Em- 
iis or Force to the Expreſſion, but is unneceſſiry ei- 
7 35 to the Conſtruction or Senſe of the Diſcourſe. 

Q. Wat is the Uſe of the Expletive ? 
4. To give an Emphaſis or Force to the Expreſſion. - 
Q. Whence comes the Word Expletive ? 3 

1 From Expletivus, or explere, becauſe it does as it 
re fill up the Sentence, 


[2 oat is an Expletive? 
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Of Etymology or Derivation. | 


(110 | AVI NG in the former Part treated of the {: 

{'þ. 1h veral Parts of Speech; I ſhall now come to 
e | obſerve the Agreement or Affinity of each to 

| the other, or bow one Word comes or. is derived from 

another: And this Part of Grammar is called Eq mol 
taken in its common and more uſual Senſe, as it treats of N 


the Derivation of Words. li 


[| * From any Subſtantive, or Adjeaire, my bf 
| for a Subſtantive, (in the Singular Number) t 
is formed the Genitive Caſe by adding 5. See i 
Chap. VI. Page 65. [ 


Every Subſtantive put for an Adjtin 
becomes an Adjective. 
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Ts: may be called an * Reſpective. See Chip, p 
IX. Page 108. 
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* Many Subſtantives, and ſome AdjeAtive K 


(and ſometimes the other Parts of Speech) be- i 
ing 
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ing put for Verbs, become Yerbs : And denote 
or figoify ſome Sort of Application of the ſame 


Thing, or the Thing ſignified by the Subſtan- 


tive: The Vowel being commonly made long, 
and the Conſonant ſoftned. 1 


As from 4 Houſe comes to houſe, i. e. to go into a 


| Houſe, or to receive into a Houſe, From Braſs, to bra xe, 
- i. e. to cover with Braſs: So from Glaſs to glaze; Graſs, to 
| gaze; Price, to prize; Breath, to breathe ; Shade, ſhadow, 


to ſhade, to ſhadow ; from a Fiſh, to fiſh, Oil; to oil; 


Rule, to rule; Love, to love; Life, to live; Strife, to firive: 
Further, to further ; Forward, to forward ; Hinder, to hinder : 
And a great many more. 


Sometimes the Syllable en is added, eſpecially to Pubs: 


that come from Adſectives; as, from Short, comes to ſhor- 

im, that is, to make ſhort; Faſt, to faſten; White, to 
. rhiten, or to white; Black, to black, or to blacten; Hard, 
to to harden ; Soft, to ſoften: And many others. 


"WM * From Verbs are formed the Participles ; 
of WI The Paſſive one that ends in ed, or en; as, 
bined, given: And the Active Participle that 
ends always in ing, as, loving: From which 
Verbs by the Addition of er to the Ending of 
the Preſent Tenſe comes a Subſtantive ſignify- 
ing the Agent or Doer. As from Hear comes 
the Noun Hearer, i. e. one that hears: From 
fun, Runner, i. e. one that runs. 


+ From Subſtantives, by adding the Termi- 
nation or Ending y, are formed Adjectives of 


1 


klenty, or of Abounding. 
As, from a Touſa comes louſy, i. e. one that has a great 

many Lice; Wealth, - wealthy ; Health, healthy; Might, 

mghty 3 Worth, worthy 3 Wit, witty ; Water, watry 3 Earth, 
N 1 © i earthy ;, - 
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eartly ; Wood, woody ; Air, airy ; Heart, hearty ; Hay 
handy: And, a great many others. The Saxon and German 
Termination ig, anſwers to this Termination y, as, Eng, 


* Some Adjectives end in en, and ſignify th; 
Matter out of which any Thing is made: As, 
| Aſhen, Birchen, Oaken, Beachen; An Oaken Sict, 
i. e. A Stick made of Oak. 3 


* From Subſtantives come alſo -AdjeQtive, 
denoting Fulzeſs, by adding the Termination ful 


As, from Foy, comes jeyful, i. e. full of Joy; Fr, 
Jruiiful; Youth, youthful ; Luſt, luſiful ; Care, careful; I 
uſeful; Delight, delightful ; Plenty, plentiful : And many 
ethers. * . 


* Sometimes the Termination ſome 1s added, 
having much the ſame Senſe with ful. 
| | 


As, from Trouble comes troubleſome, i. e. full of Trou- 
ble; Delight, delight ſome; Game, gameſome ; Burden, bur : 
denſome ; Light, lighi ſome; Hand, handſome ; Alone, lm» © 
fome ; Whole, wholeſome; Toil, tailſome; Foul, Sax. Ful, 

foulſome, This anſwers to the Saxon Termination Sum, f 


put the Termination leſs, being added to 
Subſtantives, forms Ad jectives ſignifying Mam. 


As, Wirthleſs, i. e. of no Worth, or that wants Vun 
Witleſs, Heartleſs, Foyleſi, Careleſs, Helpleſs, Uſeleſs ; ſo from 
Comfort, comforileſs ; Sap, ſapleſs, i. e. without Sap: 4 g, 
many others. This Termination anſwers to the Sa 
Leas, or leaſe; as, Facleas, without fault. Which Leas comes I n 
from the Meſo Gothic Laes, which ſignifies free from, or of 
without, and in Compoſition denotes Frivation or Defelt. BY % 


be 


buy- 
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+ The fame Thing is alſo ſignified by un, or 
in, prefixed to Ad jectives, though in is only uſed. 
in Words derived from the Latin. 


As, Pleaſant, -unpleaſant, i, e. not pleaſant ; wiſe, unwiſe ; 
projuable, unprofitable z Unworthy, unfrutful, unuſual, Ians- 


au, i. e. not hurtful, impatient, i. e. not patient: But 


we ſhall ſpeak of the Particles, un and in, more fully in the 
Chapter of the Inſeparable Prepoſitions. 


* By adding the Termination ly to Snbſtan- 
tives (and ſometimes to Ad jectives) are formed 
Adjectives which denote Likeneſs. 


As, from Giant, comes giantly, i. e. like a Giant; 
Larth, earthly. ; Heaven, heavenly ; God, godly ; Good, good- 
„ Kc, | | 

The ſame Termination ly, being alſo added to Adjectives, 
forms Adverbs of Quality, as from Mighty, comes mighti- 
; Rich, richly, &c. See Chap. XXII. 

This Termination anſwers to lic, or lice, of the Saxons ; 
1, Heofonlic, heavenlike, or heavenly : And to lich and lick 
of the Germans and Dutch. he e 

Adjectives Diminutive, or Adjectives that denote Leſ- 
ſening of the Signification are made by adding i/þ to Ad- 
jectiyes, and often to Subſtantives. | 

As, Green, greeniſh ; i. e. a little or ſomewhat green; 
Wie, whitiſh ; Soft, foftiſh 3 Thief, thiewiſh ; Wolf, wolfiſh 3 
_ childiſh : And after this Manner you may form many 
others. | tes 


N. B. But theſe Words in iſh, if they come from a Sub- 
ſantive they generally denote Likeneſs ; as, Wolfiſhr, i. e. like 
2 Wolf, from the Subſtantive Wolf; but if they come from 
a Adjective they denote Diminution, or leſſening the Senſe 
of the Word they come from; as, Sofriſh, i. e. ſomewhat 


ft: From the Adjective ſoft. 


„ There 
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There are alſo ſome National Names which end in ih; 
as, Engliſh, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Scottiſh, (by Contraction Scotch) 


Swediſh, &c, This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Ending 


1c; as, Engleiſe, Engliſh, &c. 


CHAP; I 
Of Subſtantives Diminutive, &c. 
x Noun Diminutive is a Word, that 


commonly, by the Addition of ſome 
Letter or Syllable to the Word from whence 


It comes, ſerves to denote a Diminution or Leſ- 


ſening the Senſe of that Word from whence it 
comes: As, Lambkin, from Lamb. _ 


Here kin being added to Lamb denotes the leſſening the 
Signification of the Word, for Lambki is a little Lamb. 

Ing is moſtly tbe diminutive Termination as to Au. 
mals : Goſimg, Duckling, and the like, Ing there ſeems to 
fignify Young, Sax. jung, Dan. ung. Iſl. ing. So tit 
Lambkin, is tor Lamb ing: Lamb. young. The k being put 
in here for better Sound Sake. e 

So theſe are Forms of Diminutives ; from Hill, Hillick, 


j. e. a little Hill; Part, Particle, Parcel; Cock, Cockertl ; 


Pike, Pickerel ; Pete, (an old Word) Pocket, i. e. a littic 
Poke ; I will not buy a Pig in a Poke, i, e. Bag. A Goſs, 
2 Gaſlin g; a Chick, a Chicken; a Pipe, a Pipkin : So a Man, 
Mannikm, i. e. a little Man; a Word ſeldom uſed. So 
Wilkin, i. e. little Mi; Tomkin, little Tom. 
There are alſo other Ways of forming Dimmutne 
Words, by ſoftening or thinning the Sound, as it were, of 


the Letters, eſpeciaily of the Vowels; as the Form of 


making Augmentative Words, or ſuch as encreaſe the Sig. 


nification, is by ſwelling, or elſe drawing out the Sound, 


ard that is done ſometimes not ſo much. by changing the 
Letters, as by the Pronunciation of them: As, to 15 
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to h; Soop, _ Sop, Sippet; Top, Ip; Spit, Spout ; Tong. 
mY 2 Babe (ar The enſe 3 = Sort - 
Words is alſo enlarged or leſſened by adding great, or lie- 
th to them. The Sole is alſo often enlarged or leſſened, 
by drawing out the Sound in a Word; as, Great, great 
boy; So, lee-rle pre- ty Parrot, for, little, pretty, &c. 

So likewiſe theſe Words may be ſaid to be Diminutives, 
Scruple, to Dally, to Slumber, Dribblet, Smack, Trip, Nib- 
le; being conſidered in Relation to Doubt, to play, to ſleep, 


| Sum, Taſte, to ſ{umble, to bite, &c. Theſe are alſo Dimi- 


nutives Nag, Cottage, Pallet, Wicket, Sprig, Puppet, Dagger, 
Piftol, Scrap, Crum, Speck, &c. being conſidered with Re- 
ſpect to Horſe, Houſe, Bed, Door, Branch, Image, Sword, 


% 


Gun, Piece, Kc. 


* Words ending in Ship, denote. or ſignify 


Office, Employment, or Condition. 


As, King ſhip, i. e. the Office of a King; Stewardſhip, the 
Office or Employment of a Sreward ; ſo Fellowſmp, Part- 
wrſhip, Chancellor ſhip, Headſhip, Lordſhip, Worſhip, whence 
Worſhipful and to worſhip, This Termination anſwers to 
the Saxon ending Scyp, or Scype 3 as, Weorth: ſcype, i. e. Mor. 
ip, or Mortihſtup. | 


* Words ending in dom, denote firſt Office 


or Charge with-Power and Dominion, or with- 


out them; as, Popedom, Kingdom; Secondly, 
the State, Condition, Quality, and Propriety, and 
alſo the Place in which a Perſon exerciſes his 
Power; as, Freedom, Thraldom, Whoredom, Wiſ- 
am, &c. Dukedom, which denotes the Autho- 
rity or Power of a Duke, as alſo the Place where. 
he exerciſes that Power. x 


This ending anſwers to the Saxon dem, or dome; as, Freo- 


im, freedom; Wiſdom, wiſdom ; Huredom, whoredon.. 
EY Words: 


— 
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* Words ending in Rick, denote alſo 72 
and Dominion; as, Biſhoprick, &c. 
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This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Rice or ric, which fig. 
niſies Dominion, Power, &c. as, Biſceop-ric, i. e. Bifhoprick, 
Alſo thoſe Words which end in Mick, have the ſame Sig- 
nification ; as, Bailywick, &c, , 
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N. B. Ment and Age, are purely French Terminations, 
aud have the ſame Meaning with us as with them, and 
ſcarce ever occur but in Words which come from that 


| | wy Language; as, Commandment, Uſage, &c. — 

my From Ad jectives by adding Neſs, come alſo 
115 | Subſtantives, which ſignify the Eſſence of the 
WIR | As, from White, whitneſs ; hard, hardneſs ; great, greap. 


neſs; Shilful, skilfulneſs, & c. Theſe are called Abſtract Nomn, 
This Ending anſwers to the Saxon Nes. | 


* Nouns that end in Hood and Head, denote 
the State, Condition, and Quality; as, Godhead, 
Manhood, Widowhood, Knighthood, Liklihood, Falſe- 
hood, &c. | 
This Ending anſwers to the German Heyt, and the Saxon 


bad, or hade, which ſignifies Order, Sex, Degree, State, and 
Quality, &c. as, Medenbad, Maidenhead, 
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* The adding of neſi is now the common Way of de- 
noting abſtract Idea's, whether relating to Things or Per. 
bas: But antiently hede was more peculiar to perſonal 

_ Qualities, and eſs ſerved for moft other Things. As, 
Chaſtede, Chaſtity; Kuyndhede, Kindneſs ; Orkuindhede, Unkind 
ef; Fairhede, Fairneſs, Beauty, Mretchede, 3 | 
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There are alſo other Subſtantives (derived from Adjec- 
ive; and Verbs) which are made by adding the Ending % 
here being ſometimes ſome ſmall Change made. | 
As, from Long, comes length; ſtrong, ſtrength ; broad, 
breadth ; wide, width ; deep, depth; high, height; (or as for- 
merly herghth ;) true, truth ; warm, warmth ; dear, dearth ; 
ſow, ſowrh ; merry, mirth ; hail, health; well, weal, wealth 
'Y 4% drowth, drought, dryth; young. Youth ; Moon, Month. 
Of this Kind are alſo ſeveral Words derived from Verbs: 
hs, from to dy, comes death; to till, tilth; grow, growth ; 
s, jm, mow'th ; as, later mom th, the after-mowth, now cal- 
id led Math. Steal, ſtealth ; ſee, fight ; flee, or fly, flight; 
at weigh, weight, &. 5 6 I | 
Theſe Words do alſo retain the fame Form, Faith, Spight, 
Wrath, wrath, Broth, moth, Froth, breath, Sooth, worth, Light, 
0 right, an old Word that ſignifies Thing, or Perſon, alſo 
frong, or nimble, | po 
This Ending is an Imitation of the Saxon Ending th, or 
the ; as, Myrthe, Mirth ; Eorth, i. e. Earth, &c. | 


* Queſtions relating 70 the firſt and ſecond Chapters of the 


ce 


ip Second Part. N 
Queſtions relating to the Firſt Chapter. 

A Q. What do you mean by Etymology? ? 

4 A. Etymology -as it is here treated of, relates to the De- 
ne of Words, or ſhows how one Word comes from 
another. | | 

Q. Do. Subſtantives ever become Verb? 5 

* A, Yes; For from a Houſe, comes the Verb to houſe ; 

d from a Fiſh, comes to fiſh; from a Rule, comes the Verb 
to rule, &c. | | | | 

Y . Do Subſtantives come from Verbs ? | 8 

A. Ves; Almoſt every Verb has ſome Subſtantive coming 

"a from it, which is therefore called a Verbal Noun, i, e. a 

_ Noun that comes from a Verb. 

l WH Q. Give me an Example? _ 

„ 4. From the Verb, by adding er, comes a Subſtantive 

- lbprifying the Agent, or Doer : As, from Hear, comes Hear- 


Er, 


— 
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er, or one that hear ; from ran comes a Runner, or one that 
runs. 
* What do Adjectives that end in y denote 7 
A. They denote Plenty, or Abundance. 
Q. What do Adjefives that end in ful ji, wgnify ? 
A. They fignify Fulne/ſs. 
Q. What do Adjectives that end in ſome denote ? 
A. They alſo denote Fulneſi. : 
Q. What do Adjectives in leſs denote ? 
4. They denote or ſignif/ Want ; as, Careleſs, without 
Care. 
& What do Adjectives in iſh iy? 
A. They imply a Diminution or "Leſicaing. the Senſe 
the Word 3 as, Softiſh, i, e. ſomewhat fe. 


Quien relating fo the Second — 


WILL Sg. x AER I IIA ORR - . 


Q. What is a Diminutive Noun ? 
A. A Noun that denotes Diminution or. a leſſening the 
Senſe of the Word it comes from ; as, Lamb bin, a little 
Lamb, from Lamb. 
Qi. Whence comes the Word Diminutive ? 
A. From Diminutivus, or Diminuere, to leſſen, er make 
2 Thing leſs. 
Q. What do Nouns that end in Ship denote 2 
A. They denote Office, Employment, or Condition, 
Q. What do Nouns ending in dom denote ? 71 
A. They denote Office, or Charge, with Power or * 
minion. 
Q., What do Nouns that end in Rick and Wick ſignify + 
A. They denote alſo Office and Dominion, 
Q. What do Words that and in Hood and Head denote ? 
A. They denote the State, Condition, and Quality of 2 
Thing or Perſon, 
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2E H A P. III. 
Of Words borrowed from the Latin: 


| WI have a great many Words horrowed 


from the Latin, (and indeed almoſt all 


that are not Words of one Syllable, or that do 
not come from Words of one Syllable are La- 
tin:) but the greateſt Part of theſe the French 
or Jralians borrowed from the Latin, and we 
from them. | | 


* Nouns Subſtantive as well as Adjective, are 
made Engliſh from the Latin by ſome little Alte- 
ration or Change in the Words, which 1s com- 
mon to us with the French: As, 

Nature comes from the Tatin Word Natura, Grace, 
from gratia, Clemency, clementia, Synod, ſynodus, ingeni- 
cus, mgenioſus, ingenuous, ingenuus, Ornament, ornamen- 
tum, vice, vitium, Infant, infans, prudent, prudens, Quiet, 
quies, Union, anio, near, nectar, Honour, Honor, Image, 
mago, Multitude, multitudo, Majeſty, majeſias, Virtue, 
Urins, Poem, poema, Poeſy, poeſis, Phenix, Phœnix, au- 
Gcious, audax, liberal, liberalis, ſpecifical, ſpecificus, poſſi- 
ble, poſſibilis, implacable, implacabilis, &. But when there 
happens any very conſiderable Alteration, we then take 
the Words from the French : For from the Latin Words 
Boutas, leo, eleemoſyna, eleemoſynarius, tempus, notius, extra- 
neus, fons, mons, acris ; are made the French Words Bonté, 
Lon, Aumone, Aumoſnier, Tems, Neuf. Etrange, Fontaine, 


Montague, Aigre ; from whence come the Engliſh Words 
| 1 Bounty - 
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Bounty, Lion, * Alms, Almoner, (and Ambry, i. e. 4100 
Tenſe, New, Strange, Fountam, Mountain, Eager, &c. 

In our Words Chamber, tender, Cinder, which come 
from the Latin Camera, tener, cinis, or ciner, We have the 

Iaterpoſition of the Letters 6 and 4 from the French, who 
write Chambre, tendre, cendre, &c. | 

The fame Thing may be alſo ſaid of the Words Diſſem. 
ble, reſemble, aſſemble, humble, tremble, & c. which come 
from the Latin Simulo, ſimilis, ſimul, humilis, tremulus, 


* Our Verbs that come from the Latin are 
formed or made from the Preſent Tenſe, or from 
the Supines, by laying aſide the Termination or 

Ending, and making ſome other ſmall Altera- 
tion. 5 


From the Preſent Tenſe are formed Extend from exten- 
do, ſpend and exſpend, from expendo ; conduce, conduco ; di. 
ſpiſe, deſpicio ; approve, approbo 3 conceive, concipio; relinquifh, 
relmquo; diftinguiſh, diſtinguo; diminiſh, diminuo; repleniſh, 
repleo; vanquiſh, vinco; eftabliſh, ſtabilis; correſpond, car- 
reſpondeo ; contain, contineo; adminifier, adminiſtro; govern, 
guberno; concern, concerno 3 certify, certifico 3 reply, replico ; 
multiply, multiplico; ſupply. ſupplico, &c. | 

From the Supines Supplicatum, demonſtratum, are ſorm- 
ed Supplicate, demonſtrate: So Diſpoſe, ſuppreſs, exempt, col. 
lect, conſecrate, contract, mix, rejecs, exadt, affii4 ; come 
from the Supines, by throwing away the Ending, Diſpaſi- 
tum, ſuppreſſum, exemptum, collectum, confecratum, con- 
tractum. mixtum, rejectum, exactum, affliium, &c. 


— — 


* 4/mes, may be directly from the Saxon Aelmeſſe, and 
that from the Greek g\gnuorurn. New alſo may come 
from the Saxon Niwe, and Cinder from the Saxon Sinder, 
Sindran; our modern Spelling e for s] being taken from 
the French: Which Words are from Sindrian, Separare, i 
part, which perhaps from gurd1aresiy. EE 


Some 
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* | ; 

Y gome Verbs are formed both from the Preſent Tenſe and 
ome MW the Spine, but their Signification is for the moſt Part 
the something different; one of theſe we form immediately 
who Wl from the Latin, and the other is brought from the Latin 

| by the help of the French; as from Compons comes com- 
ſem. vnd and compoſe; from expono, expound and expoſe ; refer 
ome 


and relate, from refero ; confer and collate, from confer, 
Kc, | 


x There are alſo many Nouns and Verbs 


are 8 7 
on MM which we have brought into our Tongue, that 
or ere purely French, and which are not derived 
ra- WW from the Latin: As, 


Garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, 
which come from the French Fardin, jartiere, bouclier, 
qvancer, crier, plaider, &c. Though indeed there are not 
many Words in the French Tongue that are purely French, 
2nd which are not Originally derived from the Latin. 


 * But there are many Words which are for 
the moſt Part common to us with the Germans, 
of which it is doubtful whether the ancient 
Teutones received them from the Latins, or the 
Latins from them, or whether they did not 


bth receive them from the ſame common Foun- 
tain | | 


As, Wine, vinum, Sax. win, Tiyog; wind, ventus, Sax. 
Wind ; went, veni, Sax. wendan, windan; for to wend in 
and old Engliſh is to Go; Way, via, Sax. Waeg 3 Wall, vallum, 
me Six, Vall; wallow, vol vo, Sax. walwian ; Wool, - vellus, 
der, Sax. Mulle; will, volo, Sax. will; Worm, vermis, Sax. 
om m; Worth, virtus, Sax. Meorth, Wyrth ; Waſp, veſpa, 
t du. Waeps ; Day, dies, Sax. Daeg; draw, traho, Sax. 

dragan ; tame, domo, Sax. tamian, Jauaa : Yoke, of | 
lun, Ced yes Earth, Sax. Eorth ; ge, over, upper, Sax. 


me oer. 
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ofer, Urte am, Hut break, Sax. brecn, 50% 
wdlo, Sax. Pann rat flo, &. Pro _ 
For it is not at all to be doubted, but — the Tann 
Language was of greater Antiquity than the Latin, neitbet 
is it to be doubted but that the Latins, who have taken 1 
great Number of Words, not only from the Greek, eſpeci. 
ally the Salic, but alſo from other neighbouring Tougyes 
— from the Ofcan and others, Which are now ſo loſ, 
that there are hardly any Foot - ſteps remainiog) received 
alſo a great many from the Teutonic. 


Strabo ſays, that though the Nation of the oj wal 


quite loſt, yet their Language ſurvived among the Romany; 
Toy Ae yag Ognay. AAN 1 qα,ts O pinu 
g Tols tees. l. 5. and the Way that it was pte. 
ſerved. as he inſinuates, was no other than by means of 
their Plays and Comedies. 

It is certain that the Engliſh, the German, EF} Other 
Languages that are derived trom the Tertonick, have many 
Words from the Greek, which were never received in the 
Latin; as, Path, pfad; ax, achs ; with, mit; ford, pfurd; 
daughter, tochter; mickle, mingle; Moon; 5 ſear; grace; graf, 
to grave, to car ve, to ſcrape ; whole, i. e. all, 75 whole, 
* Gy found, and Heal; from the Greek, IIar e, in, las. 


725 26 vll, U A, my 


> X#gtg. edges , N, dN, Kc And 
5 thelc are immediately derived from the Greek, and 
ſome imme ſiately from the Hebrew, without the Interven- 
tion of the Latin, why may we not conclude, that ſeve- 
ral others are likewiſe immediately derived thence, not- 
withſtanding that they are alſo to be found in the Lan 
Tongue. 

But it is ſome tv bat ſurpriz ing, to conſider how far 
different the Humour of our Anceſtors was from this ot 
our Days: For they were mighty careful to contract 
whatever Words they received from other Languages, into 
one Syllable, though they were in the Original of many 
Syllabſes: And to this End they not only cut off the for- 
mative Terminations, but even the Heads or Beginnings 

of Words, eſpecially of thoſe which began with a Vow; 
they likewiſe threw Vowels out of the Middle of tht 


Word, without having any regard to them, and a” Cot: 
: | onants 


2 , / 
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ſonants that had but a weak Sound, they likewiſe re- 


| jetted ; retaining only thoſe that were of a ſtrongec 


Found ; they alſo altered and changed them, as they 
thought fir, for others of the ſame Organ, that the 
Sound might be ſoftened : They did likewiſe often invert 

or change the Order of the Letters, that they might, 
when the intermediate Vowels were removed, -fall the 
more eaſily into an agreeable Sound : We alſo, in Words 
derived from the Latin, often ſhorten the Length of the 
Syllable that gives them a grave Air in their own Lan- 
guge, to make them more conformable to the Genius of 
ours. | 
For Example: As from Expendo comes ſpend, exem- 
jlum, Sample; excipio, ſcape; extraneus, ſtrange ; extractum, 
* tretched, ſtraight ; flrifum, ſtreight; excrucio, to ſcrew 3 
excutio, (in Italian, ſcutere, ſcotere) to ſhoot, ſhout, ſhut: 
Exſcorio, to ſcour ; excorio, to ſcourge; excortico, to ſcratch ; 
emeudo, ro mend; Epiſcopus, Biſhop, in Daniſh Biſp; Ho- 
tale, Spittle ; Hiſpania, Spain; Hiſtoria, Story: Which 
Engliſh Words you plainly ſee are made by cutting off the 
Beginning and Ending of the Latin Words; as, in Thea- 
tre, from Theãtrum; Orator, from Orãtor; Longitude, 
from Longitudo, & c. But in theſe Words following the 
for mat ion ſeems to be ſomewhat more harſh ; as, from 
Alexander, Sander; Eliſabetha. Betty; Apis, a Bee; Aper, 
a Boar ; by changing p into 6, and cutting off a in the 
beginning; (but this A is often reſtored in the Middle; 
35, Aſter, a Star :) ſo from Afrugna comes Brawn, by 
changing the P into B. and by tranſpoling the & as in 
Aper ; 70 Pignus, Pawn ; Lege, Law; by changing G into 
W; AX@T4z Fox, the Head being cut off, and the P 
changed into F: So from Pellis comes a Fell; Pullus a 
Fowl; Pater, a Father; Pavor, Fear; Polio, File ; Pleo, Im- 
pleo, fill fall ; Piſcis, a Fiſh ; Muſtum, Stum ; Defenſio, 
Foſe ; Diſpenſaror Spencer, Exculps ſcrape, (turning L into 
R, which were changed in , yauge) and bence 


« »» X 


* Both which Words may come from the Saxon aſtrtc- 
an, ſtreccan, and ftreht. : | 


| come 


* - 


* * add in OG ACS 
— — aver x — gt; ot 
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_ ſerap, ſcrable, ſcrawl, &C. Exculpo, Scoop; Exterri. 

fart; Atconitus, ſloued, nov Hunned; Stomackus, 
yon (in Saxon 'Maga ;) Offendo, find; O#ftipo, Hop; Au- 
dere, Dare; Cavere, Wire, (in Saxon Gearwe;) hence aware, 
beware, wary, warn, Nurning, (tor the V Conſonant of the 
Latins Was forteily ſounded like our IF, and the prefent 
Sound of our V, was proper to F, that is the Folic Di. 
gamma, which had a different Sound from & or Ph; and 
the preſent Sound of F was that of the Greeks & or Ph; 


Ingemum, Engiie, Gin; Infundibulum, Funnel; 'Gagate, 


Jett; Projetum, to jet forth; Cucullus, a Cowl, &c. 

There are likewiſe ſome more harſh Cuttings off; as, 
Time, from Tempus; Name, from Nomen; Dame, from 
Domina; (as the French; Homme, Femme, Nom, from Ho- 
mine, Femina, Nomen;) thus Page, from Pagina; 1 Pot, 
from aoT1euw* Cup, from xlr, Can from Cantha- 
os; Tent, trom TJentorium; Pray, from Precor ; Proy, 
from Preds Spy, from Spacio ; 0 Ply, from Plice ; Iniply, 
Implico ; Reply, Replico 3 Comp! Jr Complico 3 ; and See of a 
Biſhop from Sedes, 

The Vowel is alſo ſometinies thrown out of the Mid- 


dle of the Word, to leſſen the Number of Syllables; 205 


Aunt, from Amita ; Spright, from Spiritus; Debt, from 
Debitum; Doabt, from Bubito; 2 0 from Comes, or 


Comite; Clerk, from Clericus; Quit, Quite, from De 


£145 ; ac quit, from " acquitto | 3 . to ſpare, trom ſe alle, ſt able, 
flabilis; Stable for Horſes from 'Srabulun: lace; Plite, 
trom Palatium; vhil, rowl, wrawl; brawl, Fable, Erablt, 
from rabula; ust. trom Queſitio; Requeſt, requiſirio ; 
Inqueſt, Tnqui/ztw 3 3 Acqueſt, 401 1 11: A woke conquiſ 
210 Esel, Colonus ; 5 Crown, Corona : Monk, Mona- 
chus; Miniſter,  Monafterium ; 5 Pencil, or Penkil, enen | 
As,; Crane, Gera nin, &e.' | 
Sometimes the Confonant, 7T ecially wht it has 2 
ſofter Sound, às alſd whole Syllabfes are thrown out; 27, 
round from rofundus Roll, rotula; frail, © Fragitis ; ſure, 
fecurns; Raule, Regula; Fite, .Tegula ; Seal, Sigillum ; Stall, 
Stabulum; ſubtile, fabtle; ſubilis ; Noun, Nomen; Dean, 


| Decanus*;' Hoft, hoſpes ; Hoſtle, hoſpitale; Count, Compmto ; 


Accompt, Account, accomputo ; ſudden, ſubitanens ; to 


ſoar, ſuperure; A 8 ; Perilous, "periculeſus 
Marye!, 


x4, ww A in a RN S n 
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Marvel marvellous, M Mirabilis 3. Perch Pertica; Main, 


agnus; deign, Dignor; diſdeign. dedigner ; feign, fain, 


; Saif, Tingo 3 Paint, Pinge. 3 Preach, Predicare ; 


| = Aediants ; Maſter, Magi/ter," & c. 


_ Thiele: Contractions ſeem yet mare harſh than, the. for- 
mer, where ſeveral of them meet; te get her in the ſame 
Word 3: 33, Kyrk, Kyrke, | Church, from xugrans;, i. e. 
iGO Frick, Prexbyter 3 Sexton, Sarriſtaumus : * Freeze and 
Freſh, from Frig«ſco,. by changing Sc into Sh, as befare in 
Biſhop, Fiſh, Shoot 3 allo in Skiff, Scapha, Ship; refreſh, 
Refre/Þ710k, &c. Refrigerium $5 Freſh, Nreſco; blame, Blaſ- 
pltrno 3 Phleam, Fleam, from Phlebotamus, (an Inſtru- 
ment to let Cattle. Blood ;) Coin or Quine, (a Term in 


Architecture, ſignifying the Angle where the Walls meet) 


frem Conjungo » Duan, Canjundtun :: Cott, Quant, Con- 


ſetum; Turn, Turqueo; Beef, Bovina; Veal, Vitulina; Fel. 


lum, vine Squire, Scutifer; Penang, Pœnitentia ; San- 
dur, Sanctuarium; ; Alms, Awmes, French Almoſne, Al- 
mone, Almoner, Alm'uer, Amner, Almory, i. e. a Repo- 


frory of Aims, Alm ty, Amry, and Ambry ; Chaſe, from N 


Aueſcti tio; Purchaſe, Ferquiſitio; . Mickle, Muckle, piryas, 
age e rom the Saxon Mycel ] Much Ita ian Mol- 
70, Spani 

guilla ; Iſle, Ile, Iftand, land, (as it were Ile Land) from 
liſaia; ſo Iſſet, Ilet, Eyght (a little Iſland in a River) and 
more contractedly Ey (from the Saxon Ea,) whence 0 / 


ey, Ruley, Ey, & c. that is, the Iſle in the Ouſe, Royat 


and, and Fel Iſland ; to ſean, from Examinare ; E and 
0 being, as uſual, thrown away from the Beginning and 
End, there remains Xamin, which the Saxon, who had no 
” wrpt 7 Cſamin, or for. the better Sound Scamin, whence 
Sean is contracted; as, Don, from Dominu,; Non, from 
men; Ban, from Abominor 3 thus the Halians form 
Siame, from Examen. 2 Swarm of Bees ; and, from Scia- 
me, by inſerting the Letter R dengting the Mur mur, we 
Grive our Word Swarm : So Store, from Theſawrus ; Stool, 


ind Stall, from Stabulum; Met, from Teròôs, Vdus ; 


Sweat, Sudo; ; Gay, Gaudium 3 Focus 5 Jeyous, Joco- 
ſus ; Juice, Ssuccus; Chair, Abe ; Chain, Catena; 
Chance, Cadentia; 3 Thunder, Tonitru ; Crap, Craw, Crapula ; 
Pul, Vellp ; Red, Ruber; Stanch, Squench, or quench ; 
T 2 ſinnt, 
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Amt, from Extinguo ; flack, laxus : faſt, feſtinus ; haft, 
haflen, frem feftino ; where we imitate the Spaniſh, who 
change F into H; as, Hablar, from fabulari; Crow, Cyr. 
Tus ; Crew, Caterva; elſe, from alias; Worth, Virtus; 


forth, foras; Spice, Species; Span, Spithama; read, recmo; 


Aid, Adjurs; Ay. Age, Ever, dior, rum; Lock, Fl. 

cus; Simrefs, Stringo, or Strictum; Difireſs,” Diſtrictum; 
Dr:fs, Addreſs, dirigo, addirigo; Prog. Progle, Prowl, from 
Trocuro; ferape, ſcra ble, ſcrawl, fromm excerpo 3 ſtray, flrag- 
gle, extravagor; clot, or clatch, collectum; Coil, Colligo 
recoil, recolligo; fwear, ſevero, aſſevero; Sbrill, Stridulus ; 
zo Pounce, Pungere, or Punituare; Power, Poſſum, [in 
French Peuxoir;] Poor, Pamper, in French Pauvre; Prize, 
Prebenſum; Compriſe, Om prehenſum ; Foiſe, Pen ſum; 1 
Priſe, praiſe, Pretiati; Proxy, Procurater; 10 Puſh, Pulſo; 
Quill, Calsmus ; to Impeach, Impetere; a Quilt, Cali. 
u; to Wax, augeo, auxi; to wane, vantſco, for which 
we now uſe, to encreaſe and decreaſe; Kitchen, Coquina ; 
Corn, Crarum; a Pin, Spina, Spinula, French Epingke ; 
Atirice, Mmuciare ; Cramp, Crump, Crumple, Crinkle, Cont 
primo; Square, from Quadratum; Italian Squadra, &c. 


ole Pont of fe Proper Names. 
Theugh many of theſe Words juſt mentioned may 


ſeem to be far fetched, yet they ought not to be rejected, 
fince it is plain there are many Names derived from pro- 


per Names which ſeem as much forced, and yet there is 


none but who agrees in their Etymology er Derivation. 
As, Flick, Scander. Sander, Sandy, Saury, from Alexans 
der; Elizabeth, Elſibeth, Betty, Beſs, from Elixabetha; 
Atargaret, Marget, Meg, Peg, from Margareta; May, 
Mall, Mell, Pall or Poll, Maltin, Mawkin, Mawhes, from 
Ataria ; Matthew, and Mat, from Matthaus 5; Pat, from 
Aiartha ; Wilam, Will. Billy, Wilkin, Wickin, Wicks, Week, 
fiom Guilteln;us, Wilkelmus, less, (Ital. Girolamo, 
French Guillaume); Richard, Dick, Heck, Dickin, from bes 
cardus; Robert, Pupert, Rebin. Dise, Hobe, Bob, from 
Robe tus; Roger, Hodge, Floage kin, from Rogerus 3 Giles, 
Egidius; Auſtin or Auſten, Auguſtinus; Ferome, Hieros- 
mus ; Ralph, Rafe, Radulphus ; games, Feames, Jeimms, 
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from Jacobus, (Ital. Giacomo, - Spaniſh, Diego, French, Fa- 
ques ) Bennet, Benedictus; Mawdu,. Maledictus; Magdalen, 
Mawdlin,. from Magdalena; Mawd, Mathildis ; Chriſtopher, 
Keſter, Kit, _Chriſtophorus ; Oliver, Not, Oliverus; Ellen, 
Nell, Helena; Gant, or Ghent, Ganda vum; Dort, Dor- 
duchtum; Trent, Tridentum; Uirecht, ura jectum 3 Maeſ- 
rich, Meſa trajectus; Lyons: Lugdunum., Jreland, . Ferna, 


Hibernia 3 Rocheſter, Roffs ; Dover, Dubris; Gloceſter, Glo- 


vernia ¶ i. e. Claudii Caſtra, or the Camp of Claudius;] Li- 
ton, Uliſopoma ; Sherry, Xeres., Tangier,  Tingis ; Nimegen. 
Nemagas'; Rouen, Rotomagus; Caen, Cadomus; Briflaw, 
Uratiflavia 31 Jam, Fudeus ;, Fewry, Fudaa; Payn, Paynim, 
Paganus ; Heathen, Ethnicus, i dv Salonike, Theſſalon- 
4; Scanderoon, Alexandretta; So Gill;fliwer, (which the 


Vulgar by Miſtake turn into Fu- Flower, as if it drew 


its Name from the. Month of Zuly) from Cariophillus (Ital. 
Gerofpl, French, . Giroflee) , Sperage, (which the Vulgar 
wreſt to Sparagraſs or. Sparrowgraſs) from Aſparagus or Spa- 
ragus 3 Parſley, Petroſelinum; Purſlain, Fortulaca; Quince. 
dium; Quiddony, Cidoniatum; Peach, Perſicum; 
Euke from Eruca, this ſome turn to Ear-I/ip, as if it 


took its Name from the Ear; Palſy, Paralyſis ; Megrim, 


Hemicranium; So a Gimmal or Gimbal, i. e. a doubled 
or twiſted Ring, from Gemellus, hence Gimbal and um- 


bal are applied to other Things twiſted. and. twined after 


that Manner. Hogo from Altus Guſtus, (French, hault 
guſt or Haut gout);  Kickſhaws, from Qualeſcunque Cauſe, 
or French Quelque Choſes, Now ſince the Origin of theſe 
and many more Words is generally agreed upon, how- 
erer they have been wreſted and forced; we ought not 
to wonder, if our Fare-fathers did the ſame Thing by 


many others, eſpecially. if we reflect pon their Fondneſs 


for Monoſyllables or Words of one Syllable; and that 
they, might render theſe more ſoftly founding to the Ear, 
they took a very great Liberty of maiming, cutting off, 


leaving out, ſoftening and tranſpoſing as they thought fit. 


And they are rather to be commended than blamed for 
what they did, ſince they reduced long Words into 
ort ones, by ſomewhat leſſeuing them 5 as, Prieſt 
om Fresbyter, Scat from Sedile, Speed from Expedio, &c. 
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But while we are deriving theſe Words from the Latin, 
we would not have the Reader fancy that we owe all tg 


the Latin, and have not many Words that came down to 


us pure and unmixt, directly from the Saxon, Daziſh, 
Belgic and Teutonic Languzrpes, aud their Dialects: For 
many of thoſe Words which of old we received from 
the Latins, and likewiſe many of tboſt which we have 
more lately received from them, by the Mediation or 
Aſſiſtance of the French, Italian; or "Spaniſh, with ſome 
ſmail Variation according to the Diverſity and Idiom of 
each Dialect, are common to us with the Saxons, 
Danes, &c. and thence have come directly down to us, 
though they may be Originally Latin, Greek, or Oriental. 
J have often wiſhed with the Learned Author of the 
Spectator N. 165. that as in our Conſtitution there are 
ſeveral Perſons, whoſe Buſinefs is to watch over our 
Laws, our Liberties and Commerce, certain Men might 
be ſer apart as Super- intendants over our Language, to hinder 
any Words of a Foreign Coin from paſſing among us, 
and in particular to prohibit any French Phraſes from be- 
coming current in this Kingdom, when thoſe of our 
own Stamp are altogether as Valuable. we 
Bur whatever may be allowed” to our Forefathers in 
fhorcening the Words tbey borrowed from other Lan- 
guapes; I cannot but find fault with the Humour of ſo 
miſerably courtailing ſome of our Words: In familiar Wri- 
tings and Converſations, they often loſe all but their firſt 
Syllables, as in 2456, rep.” pos, incog, and the like; and 3s 


all ridiculous Words make their firſt Entry into a Lan- 


guzpe by familiar Phraſes, I dare not anſwer for theſe, 
that they will not in Time be looked upon as a Part of 
our Tongue. 'We ſee ſome of our Poets have been ſo 
indiſcrcet, as to imitate Hudibras's'Doggrel Expreſſions in 
their ſerious Compoſit ons, by throwing out the Signs of 
our Subſtantives, which are eſſential to the Engliſß Lan- 
guage. Nay, this Humour of fhortening eur Language 
bad once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated Authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Effrauge in par- 
ticular, began to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous Let- 


ters as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spelling 
to 
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to the pronunciation, which would have confounded all 


our:Etymologics,. and have quite deſtroyed our Tongue. 
Fund tens 61 AO vVicitt JON Seen due 
of Words which having. a diſſereut Senſe, have alſo- a dif- 
101 219218101 1101 ferent Original. Nice Hig N 
mort deo r blo 10 13188 510 Of 921081 10 

It is obſervable: that che ſame Word is derived from a 
chfferent Original according to its different Senſe ; For 
Example.3 To Star, ſpeaking of a Hurthen, © and::beer of 


bur, a Frame on which ua dead Corps lies, alſo burden, 


ome from fu; but to tar Children {whence Birth, born, 
Burn, à Child) comes from paris; and Bear, a wild Beaſt, 
if it be of Latin Original, comes from Fera s So Pearch, the 
Name of a Fiſh from Perca; but Perch, à Meaſure, alſo the 
Perch, that Birds perch on from Pertica: To ſpell, i. e. to 
divide a Word into Syllabſes, comes from Syllaba,' by tranſ- 
poling the Conſonants, and the & returning itto p, which 
was in AAN is. Spell, by which the common Peo- 
ple fancy that the Boundaries of Fields are fo fixed and 
guarded, that no body can paſs: them without the Owners 
kave, comes from expello; but Spell, for a Meſſage ſeems 
to come from Epiſtola; whence Goſpell, as it were Goodſpell, 
or a good Meſſage, Evayytaiey, or Godſpell, a Divine 
Meſſage, or 'Epiſtie; So Freeſe, or Freeze, ' implying the. 
Congealing of Water, comes from Frigeſco; but Freeſe, a 
Term of Arrhitecture, from Zophorus; and Freeſe, a Sort of 
Cloth perhaps from Friſia; of it may be, this may come 
from Frigeſco, as denoting a Cloth better than others a- 
gainſt Cold. Thus Freſh, when you ſpeak of the bleak Air 
comes from Figeſco, (whence refreſh; from refrigero, refreſh- 
ment, refrigerium ;) but it is formed rather from Vireſco, when 
it is meant of the Bloom of Plants, and when metaphorically 
uſed for alacer and recens, brick. and new. So to fell, to cut 
down (as to Fail) comes from Falle, or rather front gggaaG. 
hence perhaps might Fell, cruel be derived, and Felon, as 
a Feller of Men; but Fell, a Hide or Skin comes from Pellis, 
whence a Fellmonger: In like manner Spit, that comes out 
of our Mouths, comes from Sputum; but a Spit to dreſs 
Meat on, perhaps from ſpica, quaſi Spicatums ; and Spit, that 
is, as much as a Spade at once digs up, or a Spadefull, comes 
trom Spatha, as Spade it ſelf does. Thus Spizzle, RY | 

what 
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what we ſpit, from Spuo; but Spittie, an Hoſpital, from Ho- 
ſpuuale, So File, to file, ſeems to come from Polio, 10 jo. 
liſh; but a Ele, as a File of Pearls, a File of Papers, a Fil 
of Soldiers, comes from Filur, a Thread or Line; to ſu, 
or make one ſit down, is from Sedeo, to ſet or plant from 
Sero ; Vice, wickedneſs from vitium; but a Vice, or Viſe (in 
French Vis) comes from Vitis. A Porter of a Gate from 
Porta, which ſign:fies a Gate; but a Porter to carry a Bur- 
then from Porto, (Portitor) to bear, or carry, Ke. 


* Some few Rules whereby to know when a 
Word is derived from the Latin, and how it 
may be made Latin again. 25 


1. Moſt Engliſh Words ending in nce or q. are derived 
from Latin Words in tia; Temperantia, Clementia, Temper- 
ance, Clemency, 2 TUES {© rhe > O37 kN, = 

2. Words in ion in Enghſh, are made Latin by caſting 
away 2; as Omneſtion, Oueſtio; Religion, Religio, 3 

3. Words ending in zy, are made Latin by changing ty 
into tas; as, Liberty, Libertas; Charity, Charitas, 

4. Words ending in #de are derived from the Latin, by 
changing o into e; Fortitude, Fortitudo; Gratitude, Grati- 
tudo, &c. F..... ISR AIG, 4.5 56 
| 5. AdjeRives which end in 4, do for the | moſt part be- 
come Laim by the Addition of ws as, Rigid, Rigidus, Pu- 
trid, Putridus, XC. e „ 

6. Words ending in t, n, or 7 between two Vowels be- 
come Latin by changing the laſt Vowel into-45 ; as, Mute, 


Mwtus ; Obſcure, Obſcurus ; Obſcene, Obſcœnut, &c. | 
7. Moſt Words ending in ut, are made Latin by chang- 
ing ut into us; as, Latent, Latens ; Vigilant, Vigilans, &c. 
8. Many Words ending in al by the Addition of is be- 
come Latin; as, Liberal, Liberalis, Subſtantial, Subſiau- 
ſialis. N 1 8 | +5 4% 


CHAP. 
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0 H A p. u. 
of the Prepoſitions uſed. i in Coupe den., 
5 , 6 1 * 4 
Componnded. Word is, when two or 
1 more Words 82 to the ruf. 3; of 
one. Ln. MS; 119 is , 


£7 azar. 0 4 . | 2 3 
8 an 8. 1 7 18 6 ; $1 a 2. 7 5 18 


Words in Engliſh are eempewudel, ether with A Prepo- 
{tim, or with ſome other Part of Speech. 
© The Prepoſerions are of two Sorts, Separable and Tifeparable ; 
the Separable- Prepoſit ians are ſuchi as may be uſedd alone ;; the 
hſparable are ſuch as are not uſed in Bl. unieſs in 
Compoſition. 

But we ſhall- b the chief Senſis of the Prepoſitions, 
in an Alphabetical Order. We ball begin with the Eng- 
lf Prepoſctions, then we hall ſpeak. of thoſe that are Latin, 
ud laſtly of "thoſe that are Greek. 

A, is uſrd for on, Orin; às, aft, aſhore, for on Foot, dn 
Shore ; ated, adnies, anights, for in Bed, in the Days, &c. 
This 4 is alſo oftentimes redundant or ſuperfluous, at the 
Beginning of a great many Words ; as in abide far bide, 
aſe for riſe, awake for wake, above, abroad, &c. . 

Br, is often redundant or of no Signification at the Be- 
pinning of a great many Words; as, 6emoan, &c. But it 
ſometimes is Ggnificaar; and * nifies about; as in Be- 
ſrakle, i, e. to ſprinkle about, 1 bir, i. e. to flir about, to 
ſmear, to beda wb, to bethink, i, e. to have his Thoughts 
bout him, Oc. To beſage, &c. It ſignifies y or nigh; as 
Wide, i i, e. by or nigh the Side. It fign fies in; as, betimes, 

. e. in time or early. It ſigniſies for or before ; as, te be- 


ſteak 1, e. DOR for, * 


1 ** * - 
1 1 th . 12 4 OP . 


—_ 4 8 * th 4 oath. as bl 8 —— 


Ca ſaubon (de nas. Ting. p. 236.) obſerves that we 


rein fol! owed the Greek Custom. 
For, | 
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which ſignifies 4 Fault or Pefect; So to miſs ſignifies u 


Hence comes the French Prepoſition Mes, and by an 
| Apocope Me, as in mecontent, meconnoitre,. to forget, or 


Thing; as, 10 out- do, to out- run. o cut: go, &. 


forewarn againſt it. Forgive, Sax. forgifan, ſignified fal- 


the French outre-paſſer, and the like, we have taken this ens 
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For, ſignifies Negation or Privation, i. e. it denies or (p. 
prrves ; as in t forbid, i. e. hid it not to be done; 4, 
forfake, ' 1. e. not to ſeek it any more; to forgive, i. e. 
not o give or reckon it to one, gc. ro forſwear, i. e, 
to ſwear the Thing not to be that is ſo, GC “0. 

* Fore, Sax. /ore, Gr. Tegos, ante, ſignifies as much 2 


before ; as, to forifee, to fee before it comes to tafs ; tn fore. 
bode, to tell or ſo; before it happen. 
Mie, is always uſed in a bad Senſe, it denotes Def 6 
Errour ; as, Miſ-Leed, i. e. an ill Deed, or not done right ; 
ſo from rake, to miſtabe, to take it wrong or other wiſe than 1 
is ; fo to tſuſe, io miſimploy, to miſapply, ke. 
T his Word comes from the Saxen Mis, and Gothich Miſa, 


0 


fail. In old Exgii/h alſo Miſe, ſignifies a Fault or Miſderd: 
For thi grei: merci forgrue my mie. 
And bring ie to thin endleſs bliſſe. bee 


not to know, &cc. 5 „z or Form ws 
Oves, iignifies Eminency or Superiority 5 As, to over. 
come, to over-ſee, to over rule: It denotes aiſo Exceſs ; as, 
over-haſty, i. e. too haſty, over joyful. This comes from 
the Saxon Ofer, as, Ofer-blith, i. e. Over-blith, or merry, 
+ Our, ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency or Superiority in any 


* * = — <4 ” 3 7 wa e a 


- — — 


* The- Negative for ſeems partly to flow from fort 
and partly from the Greek waga* Forbid, is foreb'd, I, e. 


merly both to give and forgive, like Condonare : Remitting 2 


Debt or Penalty, is a Kind of Gift. For/ake, in old Er o 
gliſh is to deny or refuſe ; and is from forſeegan, i e fot 
ſay or forewarn againſt a Thing. Forſwear, is Tag of 


the for made from mags. So Forbear, TFag-inwi- 3 
+ Out from the Sax. ate, utan, forts, extra, alt, 
But the Compounds of this Form and in this Senſe 2e By. 


very modern: zt-adoen, in Saxon, is to do out. Bu! fron 


Form, 
UN 
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Un denotes Negation and Contrariety, or the not being 
or ſo ; alſo Diſſolution. or the undoing a Thing already 
one: For Example, Us being prefixed or ſer before Ad- 
dives, ſignifies Not; as, pleaſant, unpleaſant, i. e. not 
laſint; 4 unworthy, 1, e. not worthy ; wnſound, i. e, not 
nd, &c, Here Un anſwers to the Latin Prepoſition In. 
But when Un is put to Fer6s, it deſtroys, makes void, or 
does What has been already done 3 as, 10 ſay, to unſay, 
which ſignifies not only, not to ſay, but to call back, and 
key, what has been ſaid, to be ſaid; ſo te undoe, is to 
tetroy what has been already done; to unweave, is to 
undoe what has been already weaved: Here Un anſwers to 
the Latin Prepoſitions De and Re, ſignifying a contrary + 
ktion ; as in Detego, Depopulor, Dedoceo, &c. This is an 
Imitation of the Saxon On or Un, which is,alſa com- 
pounded with Adjectives and Verbs ; as, wnlyzel, not little, 
| 6, great; ſo uncnytan, to untie, &c, Thus the Scotch ſay 
yell, i. e. not well. Bur this Form of Speaking ſeems 
to have been derived from the Goths, 75 F TX 

Ur denotes Motion upwards, or Place and Things 
that lye upwards, As, Upland, i. e. the upper Land, or 
the Land that lies bigh in Reſpect of ſome other; Up- 
, i. e. the Side that is higheſt. . This comes from the 
ln up or uppe, which has the ſame Signification as, 
Hand, i, e. the mountainous Part of a Country; Upari- * 
iin ͤ . 
Wity ſignifies againſt ; as, to withſtand, i. e. to ſtand 
yan. ;. Sometimes it ſignifies as mueh as from or back ; 

s, 10 withhold, i. e. to hold. from. one; to. withdraw, i. e. 


4 | | RN ; I 

4 * draw from or back, & c. This is alſo an Imitation of 
. Ile Saxons; as, Mithſtandian, 10 withſland 3 withteon, 16 
, ng 
„., 5 re. © 319, je bm 68 1 0 10 280 
. f the Latin Prepoſit 1. » that are uſed in the Compoſition of : 


„or ABS, i. e. from, when it is compounded, de- 
re des fome Exceſs or eneresſing the Senſe of the Words; 
n WM” % abhor, to abyſe,. abſurd, &c. or elſe it ſigniſies 
5 8 1 or Separation; as, to alſtain, to aboliſh, to abdi- 

e.. * h ; 
N | AD 


= K K — 
— 
—— — — 
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AD, ſignifies to or at; as, Advocate, Advent, Adun 
Aaſective, Adiacent, &c. Where Advocate is one thi 
is called to, &c. Adjacent, that which lies at or nigh, 
ANTE, ſignifies before; as, antecedent, the foregoing 
Word, or the Word that goes before another in a Sen. 
tence : To antedate, or Cate it before, &c. | 

Cixcuu, ſignifies about; as, Circumlocution, à round abu 
Way of ſpeaking, as when one Word is expreſſed by mz. 
ny; Circumvallation, a Ditching about; Circumſtance, what 
ſtands, as it were, about a Matter, as Time, Place, Peſa, 
&c. | 55 | 1 

Con from Cam, ſignifies with or together; as, Convng- 
tion. a calling or meeting together; Callaquy, a Taiking 
with or together; Copartner, a Partner with another; Cn. 
merce, Trading together. ee, ee | 

ConTRra, ſigniſies againſt ; as, to contradict or gainſi 
and denotes Oppojition or Contrariety : And hence comes the 
Prepoſition -Comnter, as to Counterfeit, &c. | 

De, a Kind of motion from, as, decant, detract, deduct, 


decay, defile, for filing off, ro decamp that is to move the 


Camp, & c. Sometimes it only extends the Senſe of the 


Word: As, 70 demonſtrate, to deplore, & c. 


Dis, ſignifies Separation, Difference or Diverſity, and does 


_ every where give a Significarion contraty to the Word it 


is compounded with: As, Diſagree, not to agree; dubilirve, 
not 10 believe; diſadvantage, no advantage; diſlike, not it 
Di, has hardly any other Uſe than the extending or 
ſtretching out the Senſe of the Word it is compounded 
with : As, to direct, to diminiſh, &c, * ; 

{ 5 E or 


— 


His from the Greek Sug which in Compoſition fignt 
fies egre, non, diffculter, & c. Jugagionopers diſ plicto, d 
pleaſe, diſtoblige. The Latins, borrowed this Way of tie 
Greeks, and the French of the Latins: And we of the 
French; firſt in borrowing the very French Words; and 
attei wards prefixing dis, even to ſome Saxon Words, i 


imitation of the other. All our Words of tbis 11 . 
: | -- it 
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E or Ex fi gnifies out ; 28, Event, the falling * ; 10 


wa, to caſt out; to exclude, to ſhut out: So 10 expreſs, 
exhibit, expect, explain: Elaquence, Elvention,” &c. 

Fx, See under IN. 

ExTER comes from the French entre, and that from the 
[atm Inter, i. e. between, Rc. 

Ex TRA fi ignifies beyond, over and above ; as, extravagant, 
one that goes beyond Bounds ; .expravaſated Blood, Blood 
that. is thrawn out or beyond the Veſſels, &c. | 

In generally denotes the Poſi an or Diſpoſition, or 20 
Action, whereby one Thing is as it were put into ano- 
ther, or the Impreſſion whereby a Thing receives ſuch or 
ſuch a Form, and becomes ſuch or bach 3 as, to import, 
10 impale, to inclaſe, to invelop, to inroll, to infuſe In theſe 
Words in marks the Action, by which one Thing comes 
to be put into another : But in theſe Words 10 inchant, to 
image, to incourage, to inrich, In denotes the Impreſſion by 
which one Thing jb ſuch or ſuch a Form, and be= 
comes ſuch or ſuch, 

Ix is alſo uſed at the n of Words to denote Pri- 
vation or not, and gives a contrary Senſe to the Word ix 
1s compounded with: As, indecent, i. e. not decent; inhu- 
mane, not humane; injuſtice, not juſtice ; innocent, Pond 
wt, i. e. hurtful ; invincible, ut, to be conquered, * 

Ex is a Prepoſition that we uſe in the Spelling of 
Words that come from the French: As, to enrage, encou- 
mee; though we do not always obſerve: this Diſtinion 


om 4 * - 8 


2 — 4 —e— — — — —_— 


bh than the Conqueſt; moſt of them ſeveral bundred 
Tears later. 

Di may be referred either to qu, or His, which toge- 
ther may account for all ſuch Compotitions, quæpiętiv, 
frre, differ. 3 dividere, divide; only it may be objerved, 
tat in ſome Words di is inſtead of de; as, diminuo is de- 
winuo. 


n is: uſed commonly in modern Words, which we 


lave taken from the Latin. In our old Words of Saxo 
Original, we preſerve the Saxon, un; and ſometimes even 
in the Latin Words borrowed from the Latin, as having 
tee uſed to ſay un, not in. 

for: 
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pounded with in do not denote Privation; fo neither co 
all Engliſh Words, which are written with im : For we 


of the Latin Prepoſition in is preſerved : As, Ingendr, 


nun is always privative, or ſignifies as much as not ; en re- ho 
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for we ſometimes write in inſtead of en: This en haz 
much the fame Signification as in, but it never denotes 


Privation or not, Which in often, denotes, 
But it is to be obſerved, that as all Latin Words com- 


. have many of them from the French, but which are for 
the moſt Part originally Latin, that are promiſcuouſls 
written with en or in, in which the genuine Signification 


Implant, Ingrave, &c. which are alſo written with en; 
as, Evgender, Engrave, &c. and their Particip'es Engen- 6 


dered, Engra ven, &c, And it were to be wiſhed, for the 


. fake of Foreigners, that en were preſerved in thoſe n 

Words that come from the French, rather than that the 
Tatin, in, ſhould be reſtored, whence the en came: By 
this means all Ambiguity or Uncertainty concerning the 
- Signification of this Prepoſition would be removed; For lf y 


ver is; but in is ſometimes. privative, and ſometimes not; 
for it is not privative in the Words that are promiſcuouſy 


written with en or in. But in other Words it is moſt com- 
_ . monly privative ; namely, in thoſe which come from 


Tatin Words that are originally ſo. A 

INTER, ſignifies between; as, t wtervene, to come be. Will 7: 
.tween ; Interval, the Space between; interrupt, to break in * 
between other Buſineſs; but in ixterdict, it fignities 4s | 
much as for in forbid, & e. Sömetimes we uſe enter in 1 
Words that come from the French, and they are written ; 
tutre, which comes from the Latin inter. the 

InTRo, is a Latin Adverb from the Prepoſition intra, t In 
.a various Ending of the ſame Prepoſition, and ſignifes ¶ int 
within; to introduce, to bring into, G. | = 

Os, ſignifies againſt ; as, Obſtacle, i. e. what ſtands n 
the Way; to oppoſe ; to put againſt. | 

PR, i. e. zbrough, it denotes a ceitain Degree of Excel ¶ on 
Jency or Excels ; as, perfect, i. e. throughly done; ff 
Jorate, to pierce threngh ; to perſecute, to perſuade, | 
Pos r. after; as, Poſiſcript, i. e. Written after; a Fol. 8 
uumau, Work, that is publiſhed after the Author's, 1 Gh 

5 — 
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Pre, comes from the Prepoſition Pre, and fignifies, - 
e; ae, to premeditate, to meditate of before; Fre- 
face, prepares prefer, prevent; preingage, or to engage bee - 
ſore-hand, Cc. | 


” Pro, fignifies fo», or forth; but it has alſo a great many 
l other Senſes; as, 10 profeſs, protect, pronounce, prorogue, pro- 
b miſe, &c. SEED 
y 3 ſignifies againſt; as, Preternatural, againſt Na- 
wee. | 

= Re, generally implies a repeated Action; as, 10 repeat, 
„ e. to ay over again; zo relapſe, to fall ill again; to 
um, i. e. to come again; 70 re-enter, to enter again: 
. Sometimes it denotes Oppoſition or againſt; as, to re- 
de ue, to beat back : It often denotes only the enlarging 
ole de Senſe of the ſimp'e Verb; as, to repoſe, repaſh, &c. 

nc BY Rerao, ſignifies backward ; as, Retrograde Motion, i. e. 
*. going back ward, | 

the z, tor Sine without, or . Seorſum, by it ſelf, in ſuch 
07 Bi Vords as theſe, ſecure, (i. e. Sine cura, or Seorſum, à Curd) 
b fincte, ſeparate, ſeclude, and the like, Se comes from C, 
"i for $14, from Syw. Vid. Baxt, Gloſs. Rom. p. 297. 

W Sus, ſignifies ander; ae, to fubſeribe, to write under. 

. SuBTER, under; as, Subterfluous, fla wing under, Cc. 

om SurERx, upon, over, or above; as, Superſcription, the 
i writing upon a Letter; Superfluous, over and above: 
1 This Prepoſition is changed in ſome Words that come 


from the French into Sur, upon or over; as, Surface, &c. 
Trans, ſignifies over or beyond; as, to tranſport, to car- 
over; to tranſgreſs, to go beyond; and it Gignifies in 
great many Worcs the moving from one Place to ano- 
ther; as, zo 1ranſplant, to tranſpoſe, Tranſmigration, & c. 


1 


2 In other Words 1t denotes the Changing of one Thing f 
into 8 5 as, 70 transform, trausfigure, Tran ſubſtantia- 6 

þ lun, C. b : | 4 
"I The Greek Prepoſitions ; the chief of theſe are, l 
* 4, which ſignifies Privation or not; as, Anonymous With- ; 


. out a Name; Anarchy, without Government. 

J Avent, ſignifies on every ſide. | 

uf AxTi, fign'fies Againſi; as, Antagonift, one that is 
a 3 you ; Axtichrit, one that is in Oppoſition to 
; tilt. 5 "OT. | 

T7 | 
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HyyeR, Over or Above. 

Hypo, Under. | 

Mera, is the ſame as trans, i. e. beyond; or elſe denotes 
the Changing of one Thing into another : As, Xlerapler, 
Meta mor phoſis, i. e. transformation, 

PERI, About. | 


Syd, with or together; as, Synod, that is, Convocation ; 


Syntax, that is Conſtruction. 
The Prepoſitions do often change their laſt Letter into 


the Conſonant that the Word begins with: As, in Cn, 


2 1s Changed into J, as, Colloguy ; and ſometimes they 
loſe a Letter, as in Coeternal, Where u is left out, Cc. but 


Queſlions relating to the Third Chaprer, 


Q. Hat does Ab ſigniſy ? | 

A. From, and denotes Separation, Cc. 

Q. What does Ante ſgniſy : . 
A. Before: And fo you may repeat the Queſtion with 


Reſpect to any ef the other Prepoſitiont. 


Of the finding out the Original of the Names of 
_ PLACES. 


7 Shall here but juſt explain a few of the Beginning and 
| Ending Syllables, that denote the Original of the 
Names of Places, as they have been treated of by the 
learned Biſhop Gibſon, in his Edition of the Chronicon Saxo. 
nicum. | | EY, | 

As, at the Beginning of the Names of Places, is often 
to be derived by a Contraction from Abbot, and denotes 
that a Monaſtery was formerly there, or at leaſt that the 
Place belonged to ſome Abbacy : As, Abbington, or 46: 
byndon, i, e. the Mountain or Town belonging to the 
Abbacy, J 
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Ac, Ak, theſe initial Syllables come from the Saxon Ac, 
an Oak; as, Acton, i. e. a Town encompaſſed with Oaks. 
AL, ATTLE, ADLE, come from the Saxen Ethel, ſigni- 
fying Noble, Famous. 38 

AL, ALD, come from eald, ancient; as, Aldborough, 
i. e. Oldborough. | 8 | 

BARROw, comes from Bearwe, Bearuwe, &4 Grove. 

BraD, at the Beginning of Words ſignifies broad, ſpaci- 
ws, &c. from the Saxon Brad, broad, large; as, Bradford, 
i e. the broad Ford. | | 6d 

Bats, from Bricg, a Bridge. 

Brun, Bran, BRoww, Bourn, Punx, whether they be- 
gin or end Words, ſignify a River, from the Saxon Boru, 
Burn, Brunna, &c. as, Brunburh, Braunflon, i. e. 4 Tows 
near the Rover, - | 7 
| burrow, Burn, BurG, come from Burg, Byrig, a Town, 
City, Cajile, &c. Pet er boroug h, i. e. the Town of St. Peter, 
it being dedicated to his Honour: This Ending is now of- 
ten written | , | 

Bury, as, Edmundbury, the Town of St. Edmund. 

Bye, BEE, theſe ending Syllables come from the Saxon 
. Bying, a Habitetion or Delling; as, Grimsby, Kettleby, 
that is a Dweliing tor the Makers of Kettles, this Town 
being once noted tor ſuch Kind of Workmanſhip, 

Car, or CHAR, comes from Caer a City; as, Cardig an 
Nc. | © 8 

CasTER, CursTER, come from the Saxon, Ceafter, a Ci- 
ty, Town, or Caſtle; as, Caſterford or Caſileford, i. e. 4 
Calle upon the Ford, And it was uſual with the Saxons ta 
id the Terminations of Cheſter, Caeſter, Cafler to the 
Names of Places, where the Romans had formerly erected 
tteir Caſfra, Caſtles, or Forts. | A 
Chip, Cyeay, CniprinG, denote that the Town, when 
t received its Name, was a Market Town ; they come from 
the Saxon cyphan, ceapan, to buy or ſell ; So Chippenham, 
Clipping wiccomb and Cheapſide. And hence, as Biſhop Gibſen 
aklerves, may come Chop; as to chop and change, alſo Chap- 
nan trom Cypman 3 and perhaps Shop may have ſome Re- 
aon hereupon. Hence may alſo bg derived the Names of 
tne Swediſh and Daniſh Towns ending in Copen; as, Ny- 
Gepen, I, e. New Market. | : 

| — 1 CLirp 
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Clip, or CLive, whether at the B-ginning or Ending 
of a Word, {ignifies a Cliff, i. e. a ſteep Place, a Rock, from 
the Saxon, Ciif, which comes from the Latin Clivus, 

Coup, at the Beginning of Words, and Cons at the 
Ending, denote the lower Situation of a Place, or a Pally 
from the Britiſh, Kum, which is a Word of the ſame Sip- 
nification; as, Melcomb Regis, &c. | 

Cor, Cort, Coat, whether at the Beginning or Endirg 
of the Names of Places, denote a Cote, Cottage, or little 
Houſe, from the Saxon, Cor, a little Houſe ; whence Ca- 
fHeta, he that dwelis in a Cottage. And Sheep-Cote, the 
Place where Sheep lye. Cafwold, a Place in Gloceſterſhre, 
is fo called from the Abundance of Sheep-Cotes there. 

CRas, is a Britiſh Word, and denotes a craggy Rock, 

Den, was added to the Names of Places that were ſity- 
ated in Valleys or in Woods: For the Saxon, Den, denotes a 
Valley, or a woody Place, So Tenderden, Biddenden, Mardin, &c. 

The Syllable Ex in the Middle of the Names of Places, 
is a Contraction of the Saxon, Wara, i. e. Dwellers, Inha- 
bitants ; for the City which we call Canterbury, the Saxons 
| called -Cant-wara-burh, And ER at the End of a Word, c&- 
noting the Inhabitants of a Place, ſeems to be of the ſime 
Original; for whom we call Zondoners, the Saxon, call 
Lunden- wara; So Marſhers, i, e. the Inhabitants of the 
Marſhes, they called Merſe-wara. Unleſs any one had r4- 
ther derive this Ending from the Gothic Wair, a Man; 3, 
Lundenwer, by Contraction Lundener, Londoner, i. e. a Man 
of London, „ 

Words ending in ER NE, or Erox, are derived from the Sax- 
on, Ern, Earn, a ſecret Place to put any Thing in. Hence 
comes Ink. ern, i. e. a little Veſſel into which we put Ik, 
tor which we corruptly write Ink-Horn, zs the Right Re- 
verend Biſhop Gibſon has very juſtly remarked, 

Ex, Ea, Ee, theſe ending Syllables differ in three Re- 
ſpects, 1. Either as they come from the Saxon Ig, an 
Ifland, (G being melted into Y) as. Ramey, Marſty 3 
whence it is plain, that if T ſignifies as much as our 
Word Iſand, we are guilty of a Tautology, when we ſay 
Ramſey Iſland, Merſey Iſland, Ferſey Iſiand. 2 They either 
come from the Saxon Ea, a Water, a River, Cc. Or, 


3. From Leag, a Plain Field. 
| FLET, 
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Fer, Fleor, Flot, fignify a Ditch, where the Tide comes. 


1 Gulf or Bay : Hence Feetduch, &c. 


GATE, in the Names of Places, denotes a Way, or Path; 
as, Highgate, 1. e. The High Way or Road, &Cc. 


Hari, whether at the Beginning or Ending of the 


Word ſignifies a Houſe or Habitation, or Home, & c. as, 
Eaſtham, Weſtham, &c. So Hamweard, i. e. Homeward. 

Hol E, Howme, whether uſed alone (for there are ſeve- 
ral Places which are called the Holmes) or joined with ano- 
ther Word, ſignify an Hill or Iſle, encompaſſed with little 
Brooks or Rivers. So Stepholme, Flatholme. 

HoLT, whether at the Beginning of a Word, as, Holton, 
or at the Ending, as, Cherry holt, Apple-holt, is a certain 
Sign that that Place did formerly abound with Woods. 

HyRsT, Hurſt, Herſt, come from the Saxon, Hyr/t, 4 

od or Foreſt, „ 

How, Hough, ſeem to denote the lower Situation of 2 
Place, So Hom- gate, i. e. a Low Way much beaten, Oc, 


Perhaps hence comes Holland, as it were, Howland, i. e. 


Low-land, 

IxcE, ſignifies a Meadow, and Meadows are, now called in 
ſome Parts of England the Inges, 

Lape, Lode, fignify the Mouth of a River, or the Paſ- 
ſage, from the Saxon, lade, a purging or emptying 3 as in 
Creklade, Framlade, Lechlade, &c. becauſe thereabouts the 
e empties it ſelf into the Sea, or into ſome greater 

iers. | 

Ley, Lee, Leg, Lay, whether at the Beginning or End- 


irg of a Word, come from the Saxon, Leag, a plain Field, 


or Paſture Ground: The g being ſoftened. 

Lowe, Loe, come from the Saxon, Hlewe, or Hleaw, 4 
Hill, or Hillock 3 as, Houndſiow, i. e. a Hill of Dogs, or a 
hill fit for Hunting. | 

Magen, Mars, Mas, come from the Saxon, Merſe, a Ma»ſh, 
or Marſhy Place. ON 

Man, Mere, in the Names of Places, either at the Be- 
ir ning, Middle, or End ſignify a Marſhy Place, from the 
Saxon, Mere, a Marſh, &c. | 

Nxss E, or Ness, at the End of the Name, denotes the 
Pace to be, or to be near a Promontory, called in Sa xon, Naefe, 
Narſſe, Neſe, from its Reſemblance to a Noſe. 

| | Over, 
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OvER, Whether at the Beginning or End of the Names 
of Places, denotes cemmonly the Situation of the Place 
to be near the Bank of ſome River; from the Saxon, 
Ofer, or Ofre, a Brink, or Bank ; as, Bromnſover, & c. But 
it there be any neighbouring Town, that has nether pre 
fixed to it, then you may derive that Over from the Saxen, 
Jer, i. e. upper, in Oppoſi ion to nether or lower, 

P PrEsT and Pres, as in Preſion, Presbury, ſeem to come 
from the Saxon, Preoſt, a Prieſt, O being thrown out, as it 
often bappens, for Derby was formerly written Deorab). 

Ris, Ridge, ſeem to denote the hanging Side, or Steep. 
neſs of a Hill, as in Lindridge, Cotheridge, Waldridge, &c, 

SEL, denotes the Greatneſs of the Thing to which it is 
prefixed ; as, Seltun, i. e. a great Town ; So Selwood, i. e. 2 
great Wood. For Sel in the Saxa fignifies Good, or Large, 
&C. as, Selby, &c. „ | 

STEAD, and Sted, ſignify Place: Except in the Names of 
Towns that are nigh Rivers, when perhaps it may be bet- 
ter derived from the Saxon, Stathe, a Shore, a Bank, a Ha- 
Ten, Bee. | 

SrowE, or Stoe, from the Saxon, Stowe, a Place; as, Gol. 
ftowe, 1. e. a Place dedicated to God. a 1g 
Tnonxp, Throp, Threp, Trep, Trop, come from Thorpe, 4 
Village. V | 

Tux, Ton, ſignify à Town, Village, &c. This perhaps 
comes from the Saxon, Dun, becauſe the Towns were for 
merly built on Hi!. 

WeaLD, Wald, Malt, ſignify a Wood, Foreſt, &. 

Wrnru, Heorth,. Wyrth, come from Weorthig, a Vliage, 
Street, &c. : | 

Wic, or Mich, as in Dunwich, Harwich, comes from the 
Saxon, Mic, which ſignifies a Bank. a Shore, a Fort, &c. 

Win, at the Beginning of the Names of Places, comes 
from the Saxon, Wm, a Battle or Fight, and denotes that 
ſome Battle was fought there. | 

Wis, denotes the Weſtern Situation of the Place; at, 
Wiſegethi, i. e. the Weſtern Gets. | 
_ Wyer, Wert, Wyrd, come trom Hyrt, an Herb, &. Per. 

haps as Biſhop Gibſon conjcCtures, hence comes the Word 
Root, Which ought to have been written Mrote. 


PART 
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| "CHAS IX 
f O the Syntax. 


E are now come to ſpeak of that Part of Gram- 
mar Which treats of the riz6r placing or joining: 
of Words together in a Sentence, called Su. 


a hut the Synzrax or Conſtruction of the Noun, being 
chief) performed by the heip of the Prepoſitions, and I 

s having in every Chapter given an Account of what more 

. particularly relates to each Part of Speech, there is not 


much left for me to ſay on this Head. 


* The Swſtantive that is, does, or ſuffers, 
comes before the Verb. As, I am, Peter loves, 
le Men read: The Book is read. 


Except. 1. In an Interrogative Sentence (when a Queſtion 
ls :ked) where the Subſtantive is put after the Verb : As, 
John at Home? | 

if there be an Helping Verb, then the Subſtantive comes 
iter that; as, Does Peter love ? Mill you read ? 855 

If there be two Helping Verbs, then the Subſtantive is 
fr after the firſt of them: As, Could he have done it:? 
get Charles have brought it ? | 


Except. 
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Fxceft. 2. In an Imperative or Commanding Sentence, 
where the Subſtantive is likewiſe ſet after the Verb: 45, 
Burn Thou ; Burn Ye, | 5 a 

3. Alſo when the Verb is uſed by way of yielding or 
Oonceſſion: As, Had I [if I bad] known, he ſiuuld we 
gave done it, Niere Ia bad Man, &C. | 

4 The Subſtantive or Nominative Word is put after the 
Verb. when, there, is fer before the Verb: As, There came 
a Man to me: There was the Boy in the Dirt: There is Heat 
in the Sun, i. e. Heat is in the Sun. | 

5. When the Substantive or the Nominative is more par. 
ticularly denoted or pointed at, we often ſer, it, before the 
Verb, and put the Subſtantive after it: As, Ie was John 
nat ſpoke laſt; It was the Glaſs that fell. | 

Sometimes the Subſtantive is alſo ſet after the Verb, 
when none of theſe foregoing Exceptions happen : As, 
Tien fellowed the General, &c. Says I, for I ſay 3 ſaid be, 
for he ſaid ; Peter writes and ſo do I, i. e. and I do fo, &. 


* When the Genitive Caſe and another Sub- 
ſtantive come together, the Genitive Caſe is al. 
ways put firſt : As, John's Horſe, not, Horſe 
Fohn's. 


Concerning the Conſtruction of the Adjective. Sec 
hep IX. | 


* The Article, a, is joined only to Sub- 
ſtantives of the Singular Number; the, to 
| Subſtantives either Singular or Plural. See 
Chap. VII. En 


* The Pronoun has two States: The Foregoing State 
which goes before the Verb, unleſs in thoſe Caſes where 
the Subſtantive does not. See the Exceptions juſt men- 
tio ned. | 

* The following State follows the Verb or Prepoſition: 
As, The Maſter loves me; not I. But, whom, is generally 


placed before the Verb; as, he is the Man whom I fn 
U 
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* Put after the Verb Am or Be, the Foregoing State of 
the Pronoun is uſed : As, It is J, not Me. See Chap. X. 

The Word that anſwers to the Queſtion, Who is ? Who 
dues ? Who ſuffers * Or, What is ? What does ? What ſuf- 
fri is the Subſtantive to which the Verb relates, and 18 


that is the Nommarive Word, We read, who reads? Ie, 
where Neis the Nominative The Book is read, What 1s 
rad ? The Book, here Book is the Nominative Word. 

N. B. When we ſpeak of Perſons, the Queſtion is to be 
made by lo, when we ſpeak of Things, it is to be made 
by What. 5 | 
"This Nominative Word is what the Latins call the Nomi. 
ntrve Caſe. | N | 

* But not only Nouns and the Pronouns Subſtantive, but 
whatever denotes that which is, or does, or is done, is ac- 
counted a Nominative Word to the Verb. 

So the Verb put infinitively, that is, with the Prepoſition 
I before it, often tells what is, does, or ſuffers, and there- 
fore is a Nominative Word to the Verb ; as, to play will 
leaſe, what will pleaſe? To play; therefore to play is as a 
Nominative Word to the Verb pleaſe. To laugh will fatten. 
and ſo may any Sentence, that ſhews what is, does, or ſuf- 
firs, be az a Nominative Word to the Verb: As, That the 
wn ſpines is clear, or it is clear that the Sun ſhines; What bs 
dear? That the Sun ſhines ; Therefore, that the Sun ſhines, 
is as 2 Nominative Word to the Verb, is clear. So in the 
tolowing Example, An honeſt and ſincere Mind, and a hear- 
ly Deſire and Endeavour to do the Will of God, is the greateſt 


Miiakes in Matters of Religion. What is the greateſt Securi- 
) &c. An honeſt and ſincere Mind, and a hearty Deſzre, 
n Endeavour to do the Will of God; Here, an honeſt and 
ſucere Mind, and a hearty Deſire, and Endeavour to do the 
Wil of God, is as a Nominative Word to the Verb IS. 

It a Verb put infinitively (that is with the Prepofrion, to, 
before it) or if a Sentence be as a Nominative Word to a 
Verb, we uſually ſet the Verò infinitive, or the Sentence, 
iter the other Verb, and put IT before it: As, IT is an 


caied the Nominative Word, As, I love, who loves? 7, 


Securny and beſt Preſervative againſt dangerous Errours and 


ail Thing to Lye, i, e. to Lye is an evil Thing, IT ts the 
Ls | Cuſtom 
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ing, Deing, or Suffering, but what refers or has relation to 


tive is of, to which it relates; as, Peter loves, 
Men love. 1 5 ; 
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Cuſiom of Beys to neglect their Books, i. e. to neglict they 
Bocks is the Cuſtom of Boys. | 

So likewiſe when the Nominative Word, or the Subſſan. 
rive to which the Verb relates, is left out or uncerſtood, 
we put IT before the Verb : As, It Rains, it Stowe, it 
Thund:rs, &c. Where Rain, or Cloud, or ſome other Word 
is underſtood: For there can be no Verb that ſignifies B. 


ſome Perſon or Thing, that is, does, or ſuffers. 

This Manner of Expreſſion is rendered in Latin by 1 
Verb, which they call an Imperſonal, but why, or how right- 
ly it is ſo called, we have ſhown in our Explanation of the 
COMMON GRAMMAR, 


* The Verb muſt he of the ſame Numbef 
aud Perſon as the Nominative Word or Subſtan: 


Where you ſee loverh is of the Singular Number, and of 
the third Perſon, becauſe Peter is ſo: Love is of the Plural 
becauſe Men is ſo. See Chap. XI. 

Now Peter love, or Men lovet h, would be faiſe Gram 
mar. So, I art, we am, ye ts, thou are, is falſe Grammar} 
for we ought to ſiy, I am, We are, thou art, ye are, &c. 


* But when two Subſtantives Singular are 
joined together, they ſpeak of more than one, 


and ſo, being of the Plural Number, mult have a 


Verb Plural; as, Robert and Mary love, not 
loveth or loves. - 


S 


1. For 7 and another is as much as We the firſt Perſon 


P.ural. | | | 
2. Thou and another is as mach as Ye the ſecond Perſon 
Plural. | | 

3. He [She or It] and another, is as much as 759 the 


third Perſon Plural. 
Sorte: 


hey 


| of 


ural 


am 
ar; 


E 
e 


are 
ne, 
ea 
not 


rſon 
rſol 


rhe 


0.6 
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Sometimes the Verb may be put in the Singular Num- 


ber, when there are two Subſtantives; as, His Juſtice 


and Goodneſs was great: But then here, was great is left 
out in the firſt Sentence; as, His Fuſtice was great, and 
his Goodneſs was great. | | 

Likewiſe though rhe Noun be of the Singular Number, 
et if it comprehend many Particulars, the Verb may be 
put in the Singular or Plural Number; as, The Committee 
has examined the Priſoner, or, The Committee have examined 
the Priſoner : Where has is of the Singular Number, and 
dave of the Plural. | | | 

Where, in the firſt Example, the Verb, has, is of the 
dingular Number becauſe the Subſtantive, Committee, is ſo; 
2nd, in the ſecond Example, the Verb, have, is of the 
Flural Number, becauſe the Subſtantive includes more than 
one Perſon. So, Part is gone, Part are gone. 

Sometimes the Endings Eft, Eth, or S of the Verb are 
left out after the Conpunttions, if, that, though, although, 
whether, &. As, If the Senſe require it, tor, If the Senſe 
rquireth or requires it. He will dare though be die for it; 
that is, though he dieth or dies for it. Theſe Endings of 
the Perſon of the Verb are alſo ſometimes left out after 
ſome other Cor junctions and Adverbs, eſpecially when the 
yub is uſed in a Commanding or Depending Senſe. 


y Nor, the Adverb of denying, is put after 
the Verb; as, It burned not, it did not burn, it 
turned me not. | | 


We ſhall juſt take Notice that a Sentence or Sayirg is ei- 
ther {gle or compounded. 

A ſingle Sentence is that which has but one Verb Fi- 
me in it; as, Life is ſhort. 

By a Verb Finne, you are to underſtand any Verb but 
what is put infinitively, i. e. that has, To, put before it; 
, 10 love, to read. | 1 

A compounded Sentence is when two ſingle Sen- 
(&ces are joined together by ſome Cople or Tye : So then 
va compounded Sentence, there is, | 

1, One ſimple or ſingle Sentence; as, Life is ſhort. 

| "= 2. Another 
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2. Another ſingle Sentence after it; as, Art is long, 

3. Between theſe two a Cople is put to join them tope. 
ther; as, Life is ſhort, and Art is long, Life is ſhort, but 
Art is long. . | ; a 

The Ceples are Con junctions, whoſe only Uſe is to join 
two Sentences together; as, And, &c. , 

2. A Relative Word, or a Word which fetcheth back 
a foregoing Subſtantive ; as, who, which, that. 


3. A Comparative Word whereby two Things are com- 


pared together; /o, as, ſuch, ſo many, as many, more than, 

Examples where a Conjunction is the Cople ; Peter died, 
and ſo did Fehn; Will you play, or will you not? Examples 
where a Relative is the Cope ; as, Tits is the Man which 
Man] I ſaw 3 He ts the Man that ffole the Horſe ; This is 
the Boy who came to our Houſe. 1 | 

Examples where a Comparative Word is the Cople ; as, 
As youu do fo will I; I eat more than he; I heard ſuch y 
Story as you never heard in your Life. > 


Durſtions relating to the Firſt Chatter. 


Q. Nhat is Syntax? 15 
A. It is a right Joining of Words in a Sentence. 
Q. Where is the Nominative Word, or the Subſtantive 
that the Verb relates to, to be placed? | 
A. Before the Verb: As, I love, thou readeſt. 
Q. 1s it always placed before the Verb ? | 
A. No; For in an Interrogative Sentence, or where a 
Nueſtion is asked, the Nominative Word is placed after 
the Verb; as, Are you the Bay? Is Peter alive? Does it 
read well ? PE | | 
2. In an Imperative or Commanding Sentence, the Sul. 
gantive is alſo ſet after the Verb: As, Burn thou, Read 
2, &c. 1 | 
1 In a Conditional or yielding Senſe: As, Say I, Had 
i read the Book, &c. l | 
4. When the Word, Tane, is fet before the Verb, the 
Nominative Ward follows it: As, There was a. Noiſe, |. é. 
a Noiſe was, | | 
5. Alſo when, IT, is put before the Jerb ; As, 99 


Jehn, | &c. | 
Q. An 
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Q. How 15 the Genitive Caſe to be placed? 

4, Always before the other Subſtantive ; as, The Maſ- 
ers Horſe. 

. How is the Article, A, to be placed? 

A Only before Subſtantives of the Singular Number ; as, 
Man, 4 Boy, not à Men, a Boys. | 

Q. How is the Article, the, to be placed? | 

A. Before Subſtantives either of the Singular or Plural 
Number; as, The Man, the Men, the Boy, the Boys. 

Q. How is the Prenonn to ve placed? 

A. The Fore- going State ot the Pronoun is to be placed 
before the. Verb: But the Following State after the Vero or 
Prepo/:tion 3 as, I love, Me love, love me, love us, to me, 10 us. 

Q. Is the Foregoing State of the Pronoun ne ver placed * 
iir the Verb? 

A. Yes. When a2 Oneſien is asked, in a commanding 
Sentence, &c. as, Am 1, is He, Fight Thou, &c. But more 


6 


4% I am, I am He, &c. Mts 


Q. What do you mean ty ihe Nominzine Word? 

4. The Word that aniwers to the Queſtion, 2 or 
hat is, does, or ſuffers ; as, Was 18 god! ?. Thomas, &c. 

Q. Is nor the Verb put infinitively, aud ſometimes a Sen- 
tence, counted as a Naminative Word e rhe Verb? 

A. Yes, As, to Lye is (bam: Tul. a 

Q. How muſt the Verb anrce with the Nominative Word? 

A. It muſt be of the ſame Numer and Perſon, that the 
Nomminative Ward is of. For Eximple, Tien loveſt, Thou 
is the Second Perſon Singtiiar, therefore loreſt mutt be fo too, 
for thou lover, or ee would be falſęe Grammar. 

Q If rwo Subſtantives Singular come together, how muſt tha 
Verb be put? 


7e 


Th fight. 

Q. How ſhall I know what Perſons they are. of ? 

A. I and another is as much as . | . 

Then and another is as much as Ye. 

He and another is as much as They. 

And ie is the firſt Perſon, Ye the ſecond, and They the 
third on Flural. | » 


>, 2 Q. Ts 


4, It muſt be- put in the Plural Number; 255 „rm — 
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particularly it goes betore and tolows the Verd Am or Be, 3 Ll 
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Q not the Verb ſometimes of the Plural Number, though 
the Nominative Word be of the Singular? 
A. Ves: If the Subſtantive be a Collective Noun, or 2 


Noun of Multitude, that is, comprehends or includes ma. 


ny Particulars in it. As, Part are, or Part is; the Muli. 
iude are very noiſy, or is very noiſy. 5 | 
Q. Wrat is a ſingle or [imple Sentence: 


Finite. | 

Q. What is a Verb Finite? 5 

A. Any Verb that has not the Prepoſition, o, before it 
ex pre ſſed or under ſtood. 

Q. What 1; a Compounded Sentence? 

A. A Compounded Sentence is, when two ſingle Ser. 
ences are joined together by ſome Copieor Ty: As, Lift 
is ſhort and Art is long. 

Q: What Words are thoſe that coupe or join Sentences together i 

A. A Con junction; a Relative Word, or a Word that has 
Relation to ſome other Word in the Sentence; as, Hh, 
which, that: Laſtly, a Comparative Word, or a Word whete- 
dy two Things are compared together; as, So, as, &c. 

Q. Whence comes the Word Syntax? | 

i om the Greek Prepolition Syn together, and Taxi, 
ordering or ranking, In Latin it is called Conſtructio, from 
Con together, and Structio Building, or a ſetting I hings in 
good Order. = | | 
Qt. IWhence comes Nominative ? 

A. From Nominare to Name, 

Q.  Whence comes Finite? - 

A. From Finitus bounded, becauſe a Verb Finite is bound- 
ed by Number and Perſon. 


WW CHALK 
Of Tranſpoſition, or the tranſplacing of Wora: 
and Sentences. 


HE Sax, or the Conſtruction of Words into Sen- 
tences may be diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds: 1. That 


Which is Natural and Regular; or, 2. That which is of 
| m 


A. A ſingle Sentence is, that which has but one Verb | 
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mary and Figurative. That Syntax may be called Regular, 
which is according to the natural Senſe and Order of the 
Words, Cuflomary or Figurative Syntax, is that which 
is uſed in the Forms of Speech peculiar to ſeveral Lan- 
puzges 3 wherein Words are put together according to a 
Metatiorical or borrowed Senſe of them: As, To break a 
Jil, ro be brought to Bed, to take one's Heels and fly away, 
Kc. The natural Order alſo of the Words is changed or 
\tranſplaced : For in Ezgliſh, as well as in Latin, the Words 
of a Sentence are not always placed in their natural Order, 
2s they lie in Senſe, but are put into ſuch an Order, 
13 will ſound ſweeteſt to the Ear, yet ſo that the Senſe 
be not thereby darkned or rendered obſcure: For Per/þi- 
city or Clzarneſs is the chief Excellence of Speech, Ir 
o, we may take Notice of a very great Fault ſome Per- 
ſons are too guilty of, who are for writing of Phraſes, 
before they are acquainted with common Expreſſions; it 
muſt be Phraſe Latin or Phraſe Engliſh, i. e. Bombaſt Latin 
or Exgliſb. But this is no new Fault, ſince Fabius ſays, 
there was a certain laſtructor of Youth, who uſed to 
erder his Scholars to obſcure or darken what they would 
fv, making Uſe of the Greek Word Tx rte, i. e. 
ab 08ſcurely ; hence that extraordinary Commendation, 
o much the better, (or admirably per formed) for I under- 
food not a Word of it. | ; 


* 


2 


IP 


* Tranſpoſition is the putting the Words in a 
Sentence, or Sentences, out of their natura! 
Order, that is, putting Words or Sentences 
before, which ſhould come after, and Words 
or Sentences after, which ſhould come before. 


2 
- 


The Subſtantive is often put out of its Place, eſpecial! 
When, There, or, Ir, is ſet before the Verb; at, There was a 
Man, i. e. A Man was; It is the Cuſtom, i. e. The Cul: 
tom is. | | | 

So always in an Interrogative Sentence, 

do Adjectives, eſpecially if a Verb come between the 
dubltant ive and the Adjective; as, Happy is the Man, fer 
e Man is hapty, : „5 
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The Prepoſition is frequently tranſplaced ; as, Whem 4 
you dine with ? For, With whom do you dine ? What Place 
do you come from ? For, From what Place do you come: 
But 1 ſhall not ſtand to ſpeak of the Tranſpoſition of 
each Part of Speech, but ſhall give you a Period or two; 
whence our Youth may conſider how it is not in the 
Latin alone, that Words and Sentences are thus tranſpoſed, 
but that we are ſomewhat guilty of this Cuſtom, though 
not in ſo great a Degree: And this, by the Direction of 
their Maſter, may ſerve to put the Lads upon reducing 
the Engliſh, that is given them for their Exerciſe, into its 
natural Order before they attempt to turn it into Latin, 
But we ſhall firſt obſerve one Thing, which is, that the 
beſt and cleareſt Writers have the feweſt Tranſpoſitions 
in their Difcourſes : And that they are more allowable in 
Poetry than in Proſe, becauſe it is there generally ſweeter 

and more agreeable to the Ear, For Example: 4 
Thing, though never ſo little, which a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, 


m my Opinion, is ſtill too much, The natural Order is thus: 


Any Thing is too much, in my Opinion, which a Man 
ſpeaks of himſelf, though never fo little. So; This i 
the Word of Faith which we preach, that if thou ſhalt confe(; 
with thy Mouth the Lord Feſus, and ſhalt believe in thy Heart, 
that God hath raiſed lum from the Dead, thou ſhalt tt 
ſaved. The natural Order is thus; This is the Word of 


Faith which we preach, that thou ſha't be ſaved, if thou 


ſhalt confeſs, Oc. So; It cannot be avoided, ſo long a 
there is Weakneſs on Earth, or Malice in Hell, but that 
Scandals will ariſe, and Differences will grow in the Church of 
Go; The natural Order is thus: It cannot be avoided, 


But that Scandals will ariſe, and Differences will grow in tix 


FE 


So; et net the more, 
Ceaſe I to wander where the Muſes haunt 
Clear Spring, or ſhady Grove, or ſunny Hill, 
Smit with the Love of ſacred Song ; but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flowry Brooks beneath 
That waſh thy hallowed Feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I viſis, &c. 5 
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The natural Order is thus: Vet ſmit with the Love 


of Sacred Song ; I ceaſe not to wander, Cc. But chief, 
1 nightly Viſit thee Sion, &c, 


—— 


So; O Woman, beſt are all Things as the Will 
God ordain'd them, his creating Hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much leſs Man, 


The natural Order is thus; O Woman, all Things are beſt 


a; the Mill of God ordained them, his creating Hand left no- 
| thing imperſect or deficient of all that he created, &c, | 


Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 

of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte 
Brought Death into the World, and all our Woe, 
Huh Loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

Retore us and regain the bliſiful Seat, 

Sing Heavenly Muſe, &C. | 


The Order is thus; Heavenly Muſe Sing of Man's firſt 
Diſobedience, &e. But we ſhall conclude this Chapter of 
Tranſpoſition with this Caution, that he who would write 
cearly and plainly, muſt obſerve natural Order as much as 
in him lies; yet not ſo ſtrictly, as wholly to neglect the 
Tranſpoſition of Words, ſince ſometimes he will be obli- 
ged to tranſplace them in order to render them more mu- 
ſical and harmonious, But the Imitation of thoſe Writers 
wio write the moſt ſweetly and agreeably will be the beſt 
Guide and Director in this Caſe. 


Lueſlions relating to the Chapter of Tranſ} o/ition. 


. Nhat is Tranſpoſition? 


4. A Placing of Words out of their natural Order in a 


Sentence. 


* Why do they place the Words out of their natural 
5 by 


4. To render the Words more harmonious and agree- 


We to the Ear. 


Q. Mey 
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Q. May we then miſplace all Words in every Sentence a; 


Dr 

we pleaſe ? Pat 
A. No, not always; but we muſt i in this, as in all other 0, 
Things, follow the Uſe of the beſt Speakers. bel 
. Whence comes the Mord Tranſpoſition ? | 

4. From maſons zio, or a putting beyond, or out of the Ml ,,; 
natural Place. 7 
Ls — — tt ne — : 
| ou 

0 H A P. III. ry 

the 

07 the Ell, is, or the Leaving out of Words in 2 Bi 
Seͤentence. le 

5 2 

| i | F 

* Hatever Words may be as well under. g 
ſtood when left out, as they would en 

be if they were mentioncd, may be left out in Ml” 
a dentence. | 1 
& 


* Words may be left out upon four Accounts. il j; 


I. When a Word has been mentioned juſt before, and or 
may be ſuppoſed to be kept in Mind, then it is often left Gi 


out, As, Cæſar came, and ſaw, and conquered; where you 106 
need not ſay, C«/ar came, Cæſar ſam, and Ceſar conquer. 
ed: So, ye have eaten more than we, i. e. than we have 1 
4 eaten. This Bock is the Maſter's, i. e. Book. Whoſe Hoſe th 
q is this? Ours, i. e. Our Horſe. 4 
1 Therefore in a Relative Sentence (a Sentence having, wie, Wl (- 
1 wich, or, that, in it) the Antecedent [ foregoing] Word is {el- hy 
1 dom repeated: As, I bought the Horſe which you ſold, i. e. m 
1 which Horſe, &c. The Wine is bad which you ſent me, 1. * 
of which Nine, &c. What Words 1 ſpoke, thoſe 7 deny, | of 
0 thoſe Word, we. th 
15 II. When any Word is to be mentioned ſtraight or pre- * 
104 ſently, if it can be well underſtood, it may be left out in 1 
il the former Part. As, I ever did, and ever will love ih { 


i. e. I eter did love, &. Drink ye white or Red Hine, :. at I7 
Dyar 
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Drink ye Nite Wine, or, &c. The beſt of the Churches is 
Paul's, i. e. the beſt Church of the Churches is Paul's Church; 
Or to put it into the natu al Order; Paul's Church is the 
beſt Church of the Churches. | : 

III. When the Thought is expreſſ.d by ſome other 
means; as, Who is he? Pointing to a Man, you need not 
iy, What Man is that Man? — 

IV, Thoſe Words which, upon the Mentioning of o- 
thers, muſt needs be ſuppoſed to be meant, may be left 
out; as, hen you come to Paul's then turn to the left, eve- 
rj Body knows you mean Paul's Church, and the Left Hand, 
therefore thoſe Words need not be expreſſed, The Prepo- 
ftion, to, is often left out; as, Peach me the Book, for, Reach 
the Book to me, Hand is often left out; as, turn to the 
Right, turn to the Left, i. e. to the Right Hand, to the Left 
P 
Tong, and, Act, are frequently left out when they may be 
underitood : As, It is hard to travel through the Snom, i. e. 
tis hard Thing, & c. It is eaſy ib do fo, i. e. It is an eaſy 
Tung or Act, &c. | | 
The Cople, that, is oft left out in a Compounded Sentence, 
Rc. at, I deſcre (chat) yore would write for me. I think 1 ſaw 
bm, j. e. that I ſaw, &. | 3 | 

The Relatives that, which, who, whom, may be omitted 
or left out; as, This is the Man I killed, i, e. that, or whom. 
Give me the Horſe yeu ftole, i. e. which you ſtole, &e. Is 
tris the Man ye ſpoke of ? i, e. of whom ye ſpoke. 

Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out: For Fxample; 
lt is our Duty to pay a Reſpect and Deferencs, as to all theſe 
that are Tirtuous and couragicu:, who deſign for the Good and 
Advartage of the Government, and (who) ſerve or (who) have 
ſerved it in any of its Intereſts ; ſo (it is our Duty to pay a Re- 
ect and Deference) to thoſe alſo who bear any Office or Com- 
mand in the State. TE 

1 will give you an Inſtance or two of Tranſpoſition, and 
of the Ellipſes or Suppreſſion together. As the delicate Ear of 
tre Artiſt can quickly diſcover the leaſt Fault in his Muſick 3 So, 
wuld we take as much Care in detecting and cenſuring our 
Vice, we might from the leaſt and moſt trivial Matters, make 
ſroeral Obſervations that would be much to our Advantage. 
from the moving of our Eyes, for Example; from the merry or 
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forrowful Air of our Conntenances, &. we might eaſiy judy 
wat is handſome and becoming us, and what is repuguant ty 
the Rules of our Duty. That is; A, the delicate Ear of thy 
Artiſt can quickly diſcover the leaſt Fault in his Muſick; $, 
[it |] we would rake as much Care in detecting and cenſuring 
our Vices, we might make ſeveral Obſervations from the leaf 
and inoſt trivial Matters, that [i. e. Obſervations] would be 
much to our Advantage, But I ſhall give you ſometbirg 


for an Exampl? of this Propoſition, We might eaſily judge 


what is haudſoiae and becoming, and we might eaſily judge 
what is repugnant to the Rules of our Duty from the movirg 
of our Eyes, from the merry er ſorrowful Air of our Cont 
Zante, Re. | | | 

How uſeful and neceſſary this Doctrine of the El of 
Sufpre/on ot the Words is, both for the right underitand- 
Ing ihe Genius of the Latin, and that of any other Languzpe, 
will ealily appear to any conlidering Perſons ; ſince there are 
Abundance of Expreſſions which we could have no Se { 
of, if they were not reſolved after this Manner: And 
though I would have nothing allowed for a Rule, without 
ſufficlent Authority; yet we may now and then, to gie 


tify an ingenious Mind, indulge our ſelves in a probabie 


Conjecture, For Example, how would a Lad or Fo- 
Teigner know how to render, I'd on, into any Language, 
un.eſs he were firſt informed that, II on, is as much as [ 
wil! go on; So it is an eaſy Matter to teli a Lad that in, 
guid agt; ? Quid is Latin, for what; and in, quid n 
that quid is Latin, for why; and the Cad muſt believe i, 
becaulic the Maſter ſays ſo, though he finds bimictf put: 
z'ed to reccncile it to his own Mind, how the {lame 
Werd ſhould ſignify what and why : But it would be 1 
greater Satisfaction to an ingenious Mind, if you ©: 
quainted him how. or why it was to be fo conftrucs : 
E. G. quid agis, i, e. tu, agis quid negotium ? You dt 


what Buſineſs; in quid ita feciſti, i. e. Os quid negotium is 


ita fecijit ? For what Thing did you do that ? For what 
Thing, i. e. My. So in like Manner, I ſhould have 1 
clearer Notion of Ouamobrem, if you ſaid it was 2 Com- 


| poſition for Guam ob rem, i. e. Ob quam rem, for what 


Thing or Reaſon, than if you ſaid it was an Ad verb, and 
ſignified wherefore, and gave me no farther Reaſon for 1 


Pi 
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put ke that has a Mind to be better acquainted with the 
Potrine of the Ellip/zr; as it relates to the Latin Tongue, 
my conſult Sanctiuss Minerva, and the judicious Notes 
of the Learned Perixonius thereupon : Or elſe an Explana- 
tis of the Syntax in our Common Grammar, wrote by my 
worthy Friend the Reverend Mr. Parſel, late Maſter of 
Merchant Taylor s-School : Printed for Mr. Bonwick in St. 
Paul's-Church-Yard : In which Book the Reader will find 
1 very rational and ingenious Account of the Rules of the 
Latin Syntax: And indeed the acquainting Lads with the 
| Reaſons of Things, and to let nothing paſs, before they 
bye attained a tolerable true and juſt Notion of it, would 
of more Service, to them towards the Exerciſe of their 
Reaſon, than the Knowledge of Thouſands of Latin and 
Grek Words. And as the Knowledge of Things is far 
more preferable than that of Words; ſo the Words will 
te but poorly uncerſtood, unleſs we are alſo inſtructed in 
tne Knowledge of the Things they are uſed to denote or 
txpreis, : 


Queſtions relating to the Fourth Chapter. 


Q. What is Ellipſis? : 
A. The Leaving out of Words in a Sentence. 

Q. May we leave cut what Words we pleaſe in a Sentence? 
A. No. 5 985 

Q. Upon what Account may Words be left out ? 


A. I. When a Word has been mentioned juſt before, and 
my be ſuppoſed to be kept in Mind, then it is oft left out. 

Therefore in a Relative Sentence [or in a Sentence that 
7:l:tes to ſome other] the Antecedent (or foregoing Word] 
3 ſeldom repeated; as, I bought the Books, which [Books] be 
there, Wet 
II. When any Word is to be immediately mentioned, 
if it can be well underftood, it may be left out in the for- 
mer Part; as, Drink ye Red [Wine] or lihite Nine. 

Il. When the Thought is expreſſed by ſome other 
leans: As pointing to a Man, you need not fay, Pho is 
at Man? But who ts that ? | | 


IV. Thoſe 
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IV. Thoſe Words which, upon the mentioning of others 
muſt needs be ſuppoſed to be meant, may be le:t out; Mh 
When you come to Paul's then turn to the Left; every body 
knows you mean Paul's Church, and the Left Hand, thue- 
fore theſe Words need not be expreſſed, 


Q. Whence comes the Word Ellipſis? 

A. From the Greek Word Elleipſis, an Omiſſion, or Lia. 
⁊ ing out. | | 

Q. Whence comes Suppreſſion ? 

A. From Suppreſſo, as it were, the ſtopping or keeping 
the Word out ot a Sentence. N 

Q. Whence comes Antecedent? 

A. From Antecedens, foregoing, or going before. 


* td 


Of the Points or Pauſes in 4 Sentence. 


SHE Method of diſtinguiſhing the Senſe in a Sen. 

| tence, properly belongs to that Part of Grammar 

that is called Syntax. For in a Sentence, not only its 
Structure or Order is to be regarded, but alſo Diſfinqtun. 


For the Uſe of Stops is not only to mark the Diſtance 


of Time in pronouncing, but alſo to prevent any Contu- 


ſion or Obſcurity in the Senſe, by diſtinguiſhing Hud 


from Words, and Sentences from Sentences. But how this 


Diſtinction is to be made, is not yet very through!y 
agreed upon among the Learned: For you will ſcarce 


meet with any two, even Learned Men, who ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh a Paragraph by the very ſame Points. And indeed 
it is not much Matter whether we do ſo or no, provided 
we take Care ſo to diſtinguiſh Words and Sentences, 28 
not to darken the Senſe, or tranſgreſs any known, ea), 
and plain Rule: Namely, when a Queſtion is asked, not 
to make this Mark (?), and at the Ending or Concluſion 
of an Aſſertive Sentence, not to put this Mark or Pin: (.) 

Diſtinction of a Sentence, is, either of a Sentence wilt 
ten, or p:onounced. _ 
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The Points or Stops that direct what Kind 


of Panſe is to be obſerved, are four: 4 Com- 


ma („) A Semicolon (;) A Colon () A Period or 
full Stop (.). | | 


Note, Of theſe we ſhall immediateiy treat, after having 
teken Notice, that Mriting being the Picture or Image of 
$p!2ch, ought to be adapted unto all the material Circum- 
ſtances of it; and conſequently, muſt have ſome Marks 
to denote theſe various Manners of Pronunciation : 
Which may ' be ſufficiently done by theſe fix Kinds of 
Marks or Points. | | 


* 1. Parentheſis. 2. Paratheſis. 3. Eroteſis. 
Ecphoneſis. 5. Emphaſis. 6. Irony. 


Some do alſo add Hyphen, but of that we ſhall treat in 
the Or: hography. 

1. Parentheſis or Interfoſition ſerves for the Diſtinction 
of ſuch an additional Part of a Sentence, as is not neceſ- 
ſry to perfect the Senſe of it; and is uſually expreſſed 
by the inclofing of ſuch Words betwixt two curve or 
cooked Lines, (). As, Your Kindneſs to me, (which I ac- 
cunt a very great Happineſs) makes me undergoe, & c. | 

Note, Some do ule this Point wrong, when they in- 


cude, as I think, as he ſays, &c. in this Point; where it 


is ſufficient to ſet only a Comma, or at moſt a Semicolou 
om each Side. We ought alſo to take Care that our Pa- 
rhe's be not too frequent or too long, nor crammed 
one into another, for that obſcures and darkens the Senſe. 


2. Paratheſss or Expoſition is uſed for Diſtinction of fuck . 


Words as are added by Way of Explication, or of Ex- 
paning ſomething that preceeds or goes before, and 1s 
day exprefied by incloſing ſuch Words between two 
brgular Lines, [J. As, Angular Lines, | Brackets] mark 

lit Point called a Paratheſis. . | 
3. Eroteſis or Interrogation is a Kind of Period for the 
Ditintion of ſuch Sentences as are propoſed by Way of 
| Dueſiion, 
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Queſtion, and is uſually thus marked (?). As, Does he ys 
doubt of it? | | : | 

4. Ecphoneſis, Admiration or Wonder and Exclamation i; 
a Note of Direction for raiſing the Tone or Voice, upos 
Occaſion of ſuch Words, denoting ſome vehement Paſſ. 
on; and is marked thus, (). As, O the Folly of Men! 

Note, Some do often omit this Note; and they hai Ml © 
better do fo, than in ſuch Sentences to make a Note of 
Interrogation as ſome do. Eq | = 5 

5. Emphaſis is uſed for the Diſtinction of ſuch Word Ml © 
or Words, wherein the Force of the Senſe doth more Ml ' 
peculiarly conſiſt, and is uſually expreſſed by putting ſuch / 
Kind of Words. into another Character, as the Hhalich, &c. 
Some do aiſo expreſs it by beginning the Word with a 
Capital or great Letter: Wheretore for the better keey- * 
ing up the Uſe of Diſtiuction Emphatical, one ought not * 
promiſcuouſly to write every Noun With a gieat Lute s 
is the Faſhion of ſome now a-days. But we fhall in the WM! 
Orthograply lay down fome Rules When to write Words Ml 
with Capital Letters. | | 

6. Irony is for the Diſtinction of the Meaning and In. 


tention of any Words, when they are to be un gerſtood Wl © 
by Way of Sarcaſm or Scoff, or in a contrary Senſe to 
that which they naturally ſignify. | 1 
N. B. And though there be not (for ought J know) Ml ** 
any Note deſigned for this, in any of the inſtituted Lan- 2 
guages, yet that is from their Deficieney or Imperter- 
tion: For if the chief Force of Jronies does conſiſt in the 
Pronunciation, it will plainly follow, that there ought to 
be ſome Mark for Direction, when Things are to be ſi ( 
pronounced. As, He's 4 ſpecial Fellow: Suppoſe tiis - 
Mark . I have lately learnt from a German Writer, ( 
that the Germans make Uſe ef the Note of Exclamati 
turned up to Mark the Irony ; as, O good Sir ; Whici * 
Mark may do very well. | | | - 
The Comma is the ſhorteſt Pauſe or Reſting in Speech : < 
and is uſed chiefly in diſtinguiſhing Nowns, Veros, and Ae - 


verbs. As, A good Man, and Learned. Ty exiort, to f, 


Sooner, or later, every Body muſt die, Tt diftinga ſhes * 
| | ot 


% 
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he Parts of a ſhorter Sentence: As, Life is ſhort, and + 


2t | 
Art is long. 

R A Semicolon is the Mark of a Pauſe that is greater than © 

„comma, and lets than a Colon. The proper Place for 

this Point is in the Subdiviſion of the Members or Parts 


as Sentence: Ex. As the Shadow moves, and we do not per- 
ne it; or as the Tree grows, and we do not apprehend it : 
@ Man, &c. It is alſo of great Uſe in the diitinguiſning 
d of Nouns of a contrary Signification: As, Things domeſ-— 
tick, Things foreign 3 publick Things, Things private; Things 


re 

bad and profane, 

c. . . | h 
Ac is uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but the Sen- 
„ane not ended: As, F you Sing, you Sing thi: If you 
N %, pon Sing. | - 


The Colon is generally uſed before a Comparative Con- 

e function in a Similitude : Ex. As the Ape commoniy kills her 

1; Wl 1:77 One, &y too much fondling: So ſerne Parents ſpots their 
Chiidren by too muchhi Indulgence. 2 


5 Aſo if the Period runs out pretty long, the Colon is of- 
een made Uſe of. 
t0 


A Period er full Stop is the greateſt Pauſe, and is ſet 
mer ſthe Sentence when it is compleat and fully ended: Ac, 


, | | | 

n. bod is the chicfeft Good. 

C : 25 6 . 

ne Queſtious relating to the Fifth Chapter, 

fo 5 | : 

10 Q. Whence comes the Word Pauſe? 

N A. From the Greek TIators, Pauſis, a Stop or Reſting, 

4 Q. Whence comes Comma? 

© 4. From the Greek 4oppa, Komma, a Cutting off ; be- 


a fuſe the former Word or Part of a Sentence is cut oft 

irom the following one. 

Q. Whence comes Colon? 

5 A. From x#@Ao, Kolon, a Member; becauſed as the 
body is divided into Members: So is a Period diſtin- 
„ daiſhed by theſe greater Members, a Colon, Semicolon. 
"0 Q hence comes Semicolon ? 
he | T 4. = | A. From 
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A. From the Latin Word Semi, half, and the Grech yp. 
Aev, Kolon, a Member; the Semicolon denoting bale the 
Yaule or reſting in Speech of a Colon. 

Q. hence comes Period? 

A. From meglodes, Periodos, i. e. a going about, or 
as it were a Circle or Revolution of Words comprehend: 
ed by ſome Ending. 

Q EVhence comes Parentheſis? 

From ratte, Parenihe/'s, Interpoſi: ion, or 1 
59. <a between. 

Q. Hhherce comes Parat heſis? | | 

A. From g. %, Paratiy;r, Appobition or a put- 
ting to; the putting one Word to another to explain it, 
QQ. hence comes Eroteſis? 


tion. 
2 Ichence comes Ecphoneſis ? 


A. From ix9wy. -s, * Exclamation, 
Q Whence comes Emphaſis ? 


A. From h e, Emphamo, to ſnew, or repreſen! ; 


it ſhowing ſome particular Force to be in the Word or 
Sentence. 

A. Whence comes lrony ? 

<i, From ciewreids Ironia, a pretending, Ge. It means 
ing a Thing contrary to what it naturally ſignifies. 


PART 


A. From Egęòrugte, an Interrogation, or asking a Quel- 
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5 ; 
2 — 


— 


— 


PART 
CHA p. J. 


F Orthography, or Orthoepy, treat- 
ing of the Letters and their Pro- 
numciation. 


1 


ed of firſt; but we have for ſome Reaſons re- 
ferred it to this Place. And here I cannot dif- 
{mble my Unwillingneſs to ſay any Thing at all on this 
Head ; Firſt, Becauſe of the irregular and wrong Pronunci- 
tion of the Letters and ords, which if one ſhould go a- 


| Hs Part * of Grammar ought to have been treat- 


bout to amend, would be a Buſineſs of great Labour and © 


Trouble, as well as Fruitleſs and Unſucceſsful, Many have 
been the Endeavours of this Kind, but it has been found 
impoſſible to Stem the Tide of prevailing Cuſtom. Se- 
andy, Becauſe the Multiplying of Rules for the Pronun- 
cation, rather confounds than helps the Learner : Since 
tht Rule can be but of little Service, that admits of ſuc - 
2 vaſt Number of Exceptions, as moſt ot the Rules com- 
monly. laid down, generally do. I have therefore often 


— 


[er — — 


? The Treating of this Part laſt, being found fault 
with, 1 ſnall, if there be another Edition, piace it in its 
oper Place, 1 | 


T1 thought; 
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thought, that ſome other Way ought to be found out to 
render this Matter more eaſy and expeditious : And the 
only and beſt Way that I can think of is, the Making of 
a Book. that ſhail contain all the Variety of Pronunciati- 
on, beginning with the Syllables and Words that are pro- 
nounced according ro the molt ſimple and natural Sound of 
the Letters, and thence proceeding gradually to Syllables 
and Words, that are pronounced otherwiſe than they are 
written, and contrary to the natural and genuine Sounds 
of the Letters. And this Book ought to contain not only 
ſingle Syllables and Words, but Sentences and Stories : For by 
the Coherence or Agreement of the Parts of the Sentence, 
the Senſe of the Words is better perceived; and the Senſe 
of the Words being known, the Pronunciation of them 
will be more eaſily and plainly underſtood. For Pronun- 
ciation being ſuch a Thing, quae nec ſcribitur, nec pingitur, 
gwec eam hauriri fas eſt, niſi viva voce, that is, which can be 
Neither written nor painted, but muſt be learnt by Uſe, and 
the hearing of others pronounce : Such 4 Book as we 
have juſt mentioned, being firſt read by the Maſter to the 
Scholar, and then repeated by him, would, I believe ſoon- 
er inſtruct the Learner in the Pronunciation, than if ke 
were left to gueſs at the Sounds of the Words by himſel. 
But to proceed i” 


* A Conſonant is a Letter that cannot be 
Sounded without adding a Vowel before or at- 
ter it; as, m, Which is Sounded as em; p, 
which is Sounded as pe. 


There are one and twenty Conſonants; 6, c, d, f, g. 
5, 7. , I, W, 1, 5. , , , * is 
reckoned both as a Vowel and a Conſonant ; for, when 
y follows a Confonant, it is a Vowel ; as, dy : But when 
it comes before a Vowel, it is a Conſonant ; as, es. 

But ſince of Letters there are made Syllables, and of 


Syllables Words, it will be convenient to explain what 1 
_ Syllable is. | 


* A Syllahle is the Sound of one or mor 


Letters expreſſed in one Breath. E 
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If there be one Letter in a Syl'able, that Letter muſt 


be a Vowel ; as, Amen: For a Conſonant cannot make 


a Syllable without a Vowel ; as, 46 bot, not b-bot. 

| If a Word has but one Syilable, it is called a Monoſyl- 
able; if it has two, a Diſyllable; if more, a Poly- 
ſyllable. | 


N. B. The Word Slazle ought to have been wrote Syl- 
labe ; as, Our famous Poet Mr. Ben. Fohnſon writes it. 


N. B. I might here obſerve from Biſhop Milbins and 


Mr. Ray, that our Alphabet is deficient in ſome Reſpects, 


and ſuperfluous in others. But we may have Occaſion to 


remark ſome of theſe Things under each Letter as we go 
dong: We ſhail now therefore proceed to the Pronuncia- 
tion, and begin with the Vowels. 


Deſlions relating to the Firſt Chapter. 


Q. Nhat is Orthography ? 

A. See Page 45. 

Q. What is Orthoepy ? 

A. See Page 45. 

Q. Waat is a Letter? | | 3 

A. A Letter is a Character or Mark of a ſimple Sound. 

Q. How many Letters are there in Engiiſh ? | 

A. Twenty Six, 

Q Woich are they? 

AA, „ 6% 6 9, h, i, 1. k., 1, m. 1 O, p, Q, 
„ t., % 4. WW. 3 £52 | 

Q. How are the Letters divided ? 

A. Into Vowels and Conſonants. 

Q. What is a Vowel ? 

A. A Vowel is a Letter that marks a full and perfect 
Sound of it ſelf, without the Help or Joirirg of any otker 
Letter to it. . 

Q. How many Vowels are there ? 

A. Five; a, e, i, o, . 

Q. Is not y a Vowel ? | 

A. Yes, it is uſed inflead of i ; but ſince it has the 
me Sound, you need not make it a diſtinct Vowel. 


Q. Is 
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Q. I. not y ſometimes alſo a Conſonant ? 
A. Ves; when it comes beſore a Vowel it is à Con. 


fonant ; as in jet, yes; but when it follows a Conſonant 


it becomes a Vowel ; as in dy, my, &c. 
Q. What is a Conſorent ? 
A. A Conſonant is a Letter that cannot be ſounded, 
without adding a Vowel befere or after it. 
QQ Give me an Example. 
4. Mis ſounded as it it were written em: P is ſound. 
ed as if it were written pe. 
Q. How many Conſonants are there ? 
A. One and Twenty. 
Q. Name them. 
t, g. b. . , . 8. p- 1 1 „ 
W, X, y, Z. 
Q. What is a Sy labie ? 
A. A Syllable is the Sound of one or more Letters ex- 
n— in one Breath, 
Q. If a Syllable conſiſts but of one _— what Letter i! 
that 7 
A. A Vowel ; as, 4 Man. 
Q. How many Letters may there be in 3 Syllable ? 
A. Never more than Seven or Eight ; as, Strength. 
Q Can there be any Hlable without a Vowel in it: 
A, No. 
2 hence comes the Word Letter? 
A. From the Latin, Litera, which comes from, Linen do, 
a Marking on Paper. 
Q. Whence comes Vowel? . 
A. From Vocalis, vocal or Sounding; Litera is under- 
ſtood. 
Q. Mhence comes Conſonant ? = 
A. From, Conſonans, Sounding _ with, for it is 
founded with a Vowel. 
Q. Whence comes Syllable > 
A. From Syllaba, Comprehenſio ; for it comprehends or 
contains a Letter or Letters under one Sound, 


CHAP, 


* 
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CHAP. II. 
Of th VOWELS. 


HE Vowels, 4, E, I, O, U, and T for J, when 

they end a Syllable are commonly eng, but otber- 
ways are generally Hort: T and V differ not at all with 
us (as Vowels) in Sound from i and à; and in many In- 
fances, are allo indiflerently uſed for the ſaid Letters, e. g. 
Mile, Chyle, Foul, Sow, Cow, &c. 


Of the Vowel A. 


* A is generally pronounced with a more 
ſnall and lender Sound than among many other 
Nations. py 


Much after the ame Manner as the Fench pronounce 
tieir E when followed by N. in the Word Entenam nt, 
but ſomething fharper and clearer, as the Nalians do their 
4, But we mutt not pronounce it like the fat or groſs 
4 of the Germans, which we generally expreſs, if long, 
by au or aw, or it ſhort, by the ſhort o. . 
but there are ſome Words in which 4 is pronounced 
broad or full: Namely, when A comes before the double 
LL in the End of a Word : As, All, Tall, Hall, Call, 


all, Ball, Fall, &c. In thoſe alſo that come from theſe, 


or are compounded or made up of them; as, allihoug h, 
ballneſs, calling. Mullflawer, &c. Where I would adviſe that 


tic Word be marked with a Circumflex (a) to denote the 
mad Sund. But walk, talk, &c. are more rightly pro- 


nounced by the Engliſh (A); which Words are very care- 
efs}y ſounded by ſome wauk, tauk, &c. in which Sound 
we imitate the French, who for al ſometimes, before a 


Conſonant, ſubſtitute or place au; and ſo do the Scorch 


hen a Conſonant does not fellow. 
| N. B. Our 
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N. B. Our Alphabet wants a Letter to expreſs the 
Sound we give A in the Words Hall, Mall, &c. 


Of the Vowel E. 


* E is pronounced with an acute and clear 
Sound. 


Juſt like the E Maſculine of the French; but it is ſcarce | 


ever pronounced with an obſcure Sound, like the French 
E Feminine; unleſs when the ſhort E goes before R, as 
in Vertu, Stranger, &c. 


* But E ſimple, or alone at the End of the | 
Word, is altogether mute or ſilent, neither has | 


it now a-days any Sound of its own: As in 
make, have, &c. | 


Except in the Article The, which is written with a fin- 


gle E (to diſtinguiſh it from the Pronoun Thee, ) and in 


tome Proper Names; as, Phave, Penelope, &c. for ſingle 
E is ſeidom eiſe proncunced at the End of Words. For 


He, She, be, we, me, would be better written as they are 


founded with EE; Hee, Shee, bee, wee, mee. But as of- 


ten as the Scund of E is at the End of Words, it is ex- 


pre ſſed by another filent E being added to it; as, Thanſe, 
Saducee: Or elſe A is added to it, as in Sea, Pea, Flea, 
yea, Plea, Tra; or by adding Y, as in Marſhalſey, Langley, 
Hendley, & c. Though the E is now often left out; 28, 
Marſhalſy, &c. | 


The Original of the ſilent E. 


The Original of the ſilent E, I take to be this: Name- 
ly, that formerly it only had an obſcure Sound like the 
French E Feminine: So that the Words zake, one, wine, &c. 


whichare now *but Words of one Syllable, were ge 
| | | | 0105 
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It may be true, that many of thoſe Words were 
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Words of two; as, ta-ke, one, wi ne, &c. ſo that the firſt 
Vowel that ended the.Syllable, was therefore counted long. 
' But the obſcure Sound of the final or ending E by Degrees 
ſo far vaniſhed, that at laſt it was quite neglected, (as it 1 
often happens to the E Feminine of the French; ) but the 11 
Quantity of the foregoing Vowel was preſerved, and the 1 
other Letters ſounded, as if the E were likewiſe to be 
pronounced. And this does moſt plainly appear, if we 
obſerve, that this E mute was of old always added to 
Words, in which it is now conftantly left out; as, darke, 
marke, leafe, waite, and a great many others, to which 
Words, there can be no probable Conjecture made, * why it 
ſhould be added, if theſe Words had not been formerly 
pronounced dar-ke, mar- xe, lea e, wai-te, &c. For it could 
not be prefixed to thoſe Words to make the Syllable long, 
which is now its chief Uſe, becauſe the foregoing Sylla- 
ble is either not long, or elſe is made ſo by the Diphthong 
or double Vowel that goes before, Moreover in the Words 
have, crave, live, love, deve, &c. you ee before the ſilent E 
the / Conſonant, which is never known to end a Syllable, + 
So likewiſe in the Words Force, Space, Strange, Race, and in 

| many 


— 


* 


the Time they have been ſpelled as they are now, they 
have been Mo: ofyllables. For Inftance, tacan, or tacige, 
is two Syllables : Ir becomes tali, and is two ſtill: But 
ly, when it is reduced to tale, it becomes one. And the very 
25 ſame Reaſons why we keep the e, at this Day in ſuch 

Monoſyllables, might be Reaſons to our Anceſtors for do- 

ing the ſame. 15 

* See the Account of the e, at the End of ſuch Words 
| below. The three firſt, darke, leafe, marke, were never 
Ne- Diſyllables, except perhaps in the oblique Caſes : But 
the from the Time the Diſtinction of Caſes has been ſet aſide, 
XC they have followed the ſame Pronunciation, which they 
ly had in the Nominative, and ſo have been Monoſyllables. 


is + This Reaſoning is thought by ſome not to be right: 
. for thoſe and the like Words were become Monoſy llables 
as before ever the e was added, and the, e, was added upon 
he the changing, 7, into, v. In old Engl we find the Spel- 
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many others, C and G are ſounded ſoft before the Final E. 
Now no Reaſon can be given, why thete Letters C, G, 
ſhould part with their own proper Sound, unleſs it be be. 
Cauſe of the Sound of the E following; eſpeciaily ſince we 

have received a grea- Number of Words from the Ferch, 
among whom, not only the Spelling, but alſo the fame 

Manner ef Pronunciation of the E Feminine does yet re- 
main : To this we may add that among our old Poets this 


E makes the Word either of one or two Syllables, as the 


Verſe requires: * Juſt as now adays in Heaven and Er 
which are either Monoſyllables or Difyliables, that is, of one 
or two Syllables, as ſhall be moſt agreeable for the running 
of the Verſe. 3 1 


Of the Uſe of the ſileut E. 


But though this ſilent E is not now adays ſounded, yet 
It is not altogether uſeleſs: For beſides its diſcovering to 
us, that thoſe Words, to which it is added, were formerly 
pronounced with more Syllables than they are at preſent; 
it likewiſe ſerves to three other Uſes. Fit, It ſerves to pre- 
ſerve the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, which if long, 
remains ſo, although the ſilent E be not now pronounced: 
So the Words Bat, Mat, Hat, Fil, Mil, Hil, &c. are ſhort ; 
but the Words Bate, Mate, Hate, File, Mile, Mile, are long; 
all which Words are Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syl- 
Secondly, It ſerves to ſoften the Sound of C, G, and 
Th; as, fmce, lace, mace, Kc, huge, rage, & c. breathe, wreatht, 
which if E were abſent, would be pronounced more hard 
or ſtrong. /ink, lak, mak, hug, rag, breath, wreath. Third, 
The ſilent E ſerves to diſtinguiſh the V Conſonaat from the 


— 


ling thus, haf, for have; leef, for leave; wif and fif, for 
fire ; gaf, tor gave; twelf, tor twelve; belef, for beliere; 
dr}, for drove; lof, for love. L 

Sometimes by a poetical Licence; or probably in the 
firſt Manuſcripts, thoſe Words that made two Syllabies 
ended in i, as, granti, for grante; Or crouni, for crown. 
So they are written in the Manuſcript of Robert of Glau- 
"eter. 


U Vowel, 


L 
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7 Vowel, as in have, erave, ſave, which would elſe be pro- 
ounced khau, crau, ſau, &c. But the V Conſonant having 


now a diſtin Character from the U Vowel, this ſilent E 


may hereafter happen to be omitted or left out in this Sort 
of Words. | | 


4 


When the ſilent E. is redundant or uſeleſs, 


But when ever there is none of the foregoing Conſide- 
ntions, this E may be left out: Except after L joined to 
znother Conſonant; as in Candle, handle, Iitile, Fiddle, wran- 
gle, &c. in which Words the E might be omitted: But in 
le, trifle, Title, Fable, Table, able, noble, it ſeems to be more 
needful, to denote the lengthening of the foregoing Vowel, 


hen ſilent E remains in the Middle of a Word, 


Words that end in filent E, whether they be afterwards 
compounded, or receive an additional Termination, yer they 
retain their filent E if there be Occifion, which has the 
ſame Force, the ſame Office, as it had before. But this fi- 
lent E is ſcarce ever found in the Middle of a Word, un- 
leſs it were originally a Final E. So Miles, Niles, Graves, 
Lives, defiles, beleeves, rarely, finely, chargeable, unchangeable, 
retain or keep the ſilent E, becauie it was a final E in Mile, 
Wie, grave, Life, defile, &c. But it is not ſounded in thoſe, 
becauſe it is not ſounded in theſe : Though I do not at all 
queſtion, but that it was formerly pronounced in both the 
Primitive and Compounded Words: As it is yet by ſome, in 
the Word Commandement. | 

But this E which was ſilent in the Singular, is ſounded 
in the Plural, Houſe, Houſes, Vice, Vices 5 allo in the third 
Perſon of Verbs ; as, he rages, he chooſes; and the Reaſon 
of this is, becauſe the Sound of & cannot immediately fo! 
ow the Conſonants, S, Z, X, Sh, or C, G, Ch, pronoun- 
ced ſoft, (See pag. 58.) | 

But where this Neceſſity of Pronunciation does not re- 
quire it, the e is not written, or at leaſt is nor ſounded 5 
in Hands, Lands, Miles, tends, ke makes, &c. But in tendeth, 
mateth, thee is there ſounded, not becauſe it was a mute 
but becauſe it belongs to the Perſonal Termination, _ 

: a At 
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lt is uſual in all the Active Participles to 
leave out the e before ing; as, for love- ing, give- 
ing, have ing, We write, loving, giving, having, &c. 


N. FV. Mr Ray diſapproves of the adding the Letter, e, to 
the Ends of Words to ſignify the Production of the laſt 
Syllable, as to mare, to diſtinguiſh it from mar, ſmoke from 
ſmock, ſhine from ſhin. This, he ſays, is a great Offence 
to Strangers and Children, who in ſuch Words are apt to 


make two Syllables of one, and to ſpell and pronounce 
ma. te, ſmo-ke, ſhi-ne, &c, The Production or lengthening 


the Syllable ought to te ſignified by a Mark over the 
Vowel te be made long, thus, a, e, &.  _ 

. The ſame Thing may alſo be ſaid againſt the adding of 
a, to ſignify the Production of a Vowel, as in great, bead, 
firoak, broad, beat; which, as we ſaid juſt now, ought to 
be ſignified by a Line over the Vowel to be produced, 
thus; brod, grẽt, 66d, bet, &c. 8 15 . 

So likewiſe in Adjectives that end in be and zle, he would 
have the, e, left out; as in frobable, britile, &c. 


Notes relating to the ſilent E. 


We have a Multitude of Words fo ending, and we once 
had-many more, before our late Retrenchings : But how 
and why they were retrenched, take the following Account. 


1. In Nouns Subſtantive. 
Our Nouns Sub/lantive in Saxon, purely Saxon, ended not 


in E, in the Nominative, or very rarely; but the Dative and 
Ablative in four Declenſions did fo end; Smith, Smithe ; 


| Worth, Worthe. One may ſuppoſe theſe Caſes being molt 


in Uſe, made this Termination prevail above others; and 


ſo when the Caſes came all into one, this one was the 


Surviver. Thus came ſo many of our Nauns to end in E, 
and to be ſo written, though probably the Pronunciation 
il] followed the No-minative, or was various for ſome time. 


Thus the Spaniards and Italians in the Sir gular have confined 
their Noans to the Ablative. 


2.18 
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ir 
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2. n AdjcBrues, 


The Aljectives Feminine in three of the Caſes ended in 
E: as, god, bonus; gode, bona 5 min, meus 3 mine, mea. 
This Termination therefore coming up the ofteneſt, and 
being moſt frequent, was the Termination that ſurvived 
the Reſt, when all came to be reduced to one. We need 
not then wonder that darke was ſo ſpeiled, rather than dark, 
though ſtil} the Maſca/me Pronunciation very probably pre- 
| vailed; And they no ſooner brought all Cafes and Genders . - 
to one, but they reduced the Word to a Moneſyilable. 


3. In Verbs. 


The Infinitive at firſt ended in an, gs the Indicative in the 
Preſent Tenſe in ige. Cuman, to come; ic Cumige, I come. 
By Degrees Caman degenerated into Cuma, by cutting off 
„ and Cuma into Came. See Hickes, pag. 95. 156. And 
this new Termination of the Iafinitive by Degrees ran 
through all Moods and Tenſes. Hence it is that ſo many of 
our Verbs end in E, though we have retrenched great Num- 
bers of them, cutting off the uſeleſs E, in breake, marke, 
ſad?, and many others. I am perſuaded, that theſe and 
the like Verbs have been Monoſyllables ever fince they were 
ſo reduced. Bur before they came to end in E, many ter- 
minated in i, and ſo long kept the Syllables diſtin. Such 
ers are very common in the oldeſt Manuſcript of Robert 
of Glouceſter. As to crouni, for what we now write to 
mpn ; grants for grant; honouri to honour ; ſervy to ſerve 3 
Inti to hunt, Where we ſee the Remains of the antient 
Termination ige; maki is for makige; lovi for lovige, and the 


ike, The Prerer-Imperfedt in the firſt and third Perſon Sin- 


ular, regularly ended in E, as wolde and lufode. And from 
dence would come woulde and lovede; but we have re- 
trencted ſuch Verbs in that Tenſe. y 


4. Participles, 
In Saxon they regularly ended in E, lufigende, &c. The 


irſt Change of ſuch Participles was into the Termination 
| 7. 2 anat., 


7 
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ande, laſtande, departande, conſoundande, ſtill the E remaifes, 
Then came laſiynge, depariynge, confoundynge ; but at length 
we have changed the y into i, and cut off the E, and very 
juſtly, The principal Uſe of the final E was formerly 10 
d:{tinguiſh the Participle from the Verbal Noun ; as, Lufigenae, 
Loving; Lufigend, a Lover. We now diſtinguiſh better by 
a quite different Termination, in Loving aud Lover. Mr, { 
Ray's expedient for ſupplying E mute, is not a good one: 
It might give as great Offence to Strangers and Children, ! 
as the filent E can be ſuppoſed to do: Beſides, that it: 
would be very odd to fill every Page or Line with ſupple y 
mental Stiokes and Marks, as if our Alphabet were defici- 
ent, and we had not Letters enough to ſignify all our 
Sounds. If there were really any ſuch great Neccflity of Will © 
leaving out the final E, the beſt Way, in my judgment, of 1 
1upp:ying it, would be inſerting of a Vowel in the Mid- 
dle, iaſtead of Eat the End. Let us run through the 
Vowels in Order, | g 

1. Our long, a, might be written with aa; as maad, Naam 
(for made, Name) which was our antient Spelling: or more m 
zoreeably to preſent Uſe, ai, might ſerve in all ſuch Words, in 
as it now does in many: As in laid, ſaid, afraid, paid, ſtaid, 
upbraid, &c. the Sound is the very fame ; and we might l 
thus ſpare the final E in all Words ſo ſounding. pur 
2. Our long E, we have already ſupplied in moſt Words Ml 
by ea, in the Middle; inſtead of the final E, we write ll 
Cream, dear, fear, meat (not Creme, dere, fere, mete) and ſo Wil * 
meſt other Words: Cuſtom has inſenſibly almoſt ſtruck off WW 
the final E in this Caſe, and ſupplied it another way. | 

3. The greateſt Difficulty would be in the long, i. in ſuch (ol 
Werds, as write, bite, Kite, Wire, Shire, mine, thine, &c. 12), t 
wie make it long in ſeveral Words without the help of the Bi Um 
final E, 2s in wind, Mind, Pint; While it is ſhort in ſin, N 
dint, &c. where Cuſtom is the only Rule, I know not 
whether our 7 or ii might not tolerably ſupply the Want 
of the final E, but it would appear odd at firſt to hive 
Wwryz or writ, &c. bh : 
4. The long., o, is eaſily anſwered by, oo, or, oa; as in d, 
boat, coat, doat, goat, throat, &c. In half our Words of that 
kind, we bave already cut off the final E, and ſo ſupp! 
| 5 Tit 
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5. The long, o, is eaſily anſwered by i; as in Bruit, Fruit, 
Sur, &c. Such a Method as this would remedy the Thing 
complained of about the final E; but whether other Incon- 
yeniencies might enſue, and thoſe as great as the other, is 
the Queſtion. The Inconveniences are, 

1. That we ſhould in ſeveral Words go farther off from 
their primitive State, and loſe Sight of the Eymology, 

2. We ſhould want ſeveral Diſtinctions in Spelling, which 
now ſerve to diſtinguiſh Wards ; as Hair and Hare; Maid 
and made; here and hear; ſute and ſuit ; more and moor; 
with many others. 

3. Any Man that begins a new Spelling will run the ha- 


rd of his Diſcretion ; and if he is not followed in it, it 


comes to nothing: For general Cuſtom is at laſt the only 
Thing that can give Countenance or Credit to it. | 


of the Vowel 1. 


When the Vowel I is ſhort, it is ſounded moſt com- 
monly like the 1 of the Fench and other Nations with a 
ſmall Sound; as in Sit, well, till, win, pin, ſen, fill, &c. 

But when I is long, it is moſt commonly pronounced 
like the 64 or ei of the Greeks ; as in bite, wile, file, wine, 
dre, almoſt after the fame Manner as in, ai, in the French 
Words Main a hand, Pain bread, &c. For it hath a Sound 
made up of the E Feminine, and I or Y It would not be 
miſs if the long, i, were always marked with a Circumffeæ 
i the Top, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſhort i, thus; 2. 

There is alſo a Third Sound of, i, like, es, as in Obliage 
obleege] &c. And if at any time the Sound of the: ſhort, i, 
ls to be lengthened, it is not always writ with i, but ſome» 
times with ee, as in Steel, ſcen, feel; lometimes with ie, as 
n feld, ſbield. a eie hog 511.26 00 

N. B. No Eng!i/h Word ends in J, but has always an E 
ker it, as eaſze, not eaſe, though now, ie, is frequently chan- 
ped into T. e „ i ie, aan 1 

It is the received Opinion, that in the Words thine, 
nne, &c, E is there a Note of Production, fignifying, that 
tie Letter I is to be pronounced long; but Mr, Ray ſays 
t lipnifies that the Character I, is there to be pronounced 
5a Diphthong, That it is a Diphthong is clear, becauſe in 
- EE ' Pronouncing 
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Pronouncing of it, you cannot continue the entire Sound, 
but muſt nceds terminate in Jota, or, ee. 


Of the Vowel O. 


Sn ., WV wk oo 


The Vowel © has three Sorts of Sounds; as in roſe, go, 
&c. ſometimes it is expreſſed by, au, or, aw, and, a long; Ml * 
as in Folly, fond, where the Sound of the firſt Vowel is the ; 
fame with, a, in fall, and, aw, in fawn, only the laſt is long, 
and the former ſhort ; laſtly, it is ſometimes ſounded like 
the obſcure U, as when we careleſsly pronounce Condition, 
London, Compaſſe ; as if they, were written Cundition, Lun- 
don, Cumpaſſe, &c. Ard ſo likewiſe ſome pronounce come, 
done, ſome, Son, Love, Dove; as if they were written cum, 
dune, ſume, & c. | | 

N. B. The ſhort Vowel, o, is ſounded like the German, a, 
or open or fat, o, only it is pronounced ſhort; as in mollfy, 
% | ; | 

The long o is pror.ounced like the Greek @ [Omega] and 
the French au; as in the Words Sole, choſe, wore, &c. This 7 
Vowel for Diſtinction might be marked with a. Circum- 


=_—_ ' | | | 
Few Engliſh Words end in O, except do, go, lo, no, ſo,ts i 
too, two, unto; the Sound of O at the End of Words, being. 


generally expreſſed by om; except in Toe, Foe, doe, Ros. ? 
Of the Vowel U. \ 
4 


* The Vowel V is either ſhort or lang. The 
fhort Vowel U is pronounced with an obſcure M| 
Sound: As in but, cut, burſt, curſt, &c. 


The French expreſs this Sound in the laſt Sy llable of the 
Word Serviteur, the only Difference between this Vowel. 
and the French E Feminine is, that this U is pronounced 
with the Mouth not ſo much opened. This Difference the 
Engliſh may eaſily perceive in their pronouncing the Latin 
Wards ter itur, ter ter, turtur, cerdo ſurdo, ternus TH 
zus, &c. | e 


© „ 0 


The 


* 


„% 
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The long Vowel U is pronounced like the French U, 


with a ſmall or ſlender Sound; as in Lute, Mute, Muſe, 
Cure, &c. with a Sound as it were made up of I and V 


This Sound might be diſtinguiſhed from the former, by a 


Point or Accent placed at the Top of U; thus; 4. 


No Engliſi Word is ended by U, except thou, you ; the 
Sound of U being commonly expreſſed by Ue or ew; as, 


Aue, true, new, Nephew, few, &c. 
Queſlions relating ta the ſecond Chapter. 


Q. What do 3on mean by à long Syllable ? 
A. A Syllable where the Vowel has a long Sound. 
Q What do you mean by a ſhort Syllable ? 
A. A Syllable where the Vowel has a ſhort Sound. 
Q. What is E final ? 
A. An E that ends a Word. : 
Q. What do you mean by E mute or ſilent? 


A. E that is not ſounded or pronounced in a Word; as 


in. Heart, Hearth, which are ſounded hart, Harth. 

Q. What-is the Uſe of the ſilent or unſounded E? 

A. 1, It ſerves to preſerve the Quantity of the forego- 
ing Vowel. h 855 | 55 

2. It ſerves: to ſoften the Sound of C, G, , as in 
Pace, Page, Breathe, Ke. N 

3. It ſerves to diſtinguiſh the / Conſonant from the 
Vowel U; as, Have inſtead of Hau. 

Q. 7s not ſilent E in the Singular often founded in the 
Words of the Plural Number ? | 

A. Yes: And it is likewiſe. ſounded in the. third-Per= 
ſon Singular of Verbs. LED 

Q, Grove me ſome Examples... 


25 Nouns. 1 Verbs. 
S. Age. P. Ages. Hrſt Perſon, Aird Perſon, 
5, Fiſh, P. Fiſhes. : So 1 rage, he rages. 


d. Box, | P. Boxes. 1 place, be places. 
S. Houſe, P. Houſes, I riſe, he riſes. 


& Horſe, P.-Horſes. I parch, he parches, 
| I puniſh, (e puniiſhto.. 


Q. What 
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: Q. What is the Reaſon of this ? | : 

Ai. Becauſe the Sound of , cannot immediately follow 

the Conſonants, s, z, x, ſh. or, c, g, ch, pronounced ſoft, 
Q. Is rt not fo before the other Letters 1 


A. No. For in other Nouns and Verbs the Syllable is 
not encreaſed. | 


4A Hide makes Hides, EEE I 
Wife, IWifes. So to hide, he hides, 


Name, Names. to pipe, he pipes. 

Rope, - Ropes. zo gape, he gapes. 

Fire, Fires. 1 — writes. 
CHA F. BL 


Of the Diphthongs or double Vowels. 
LTHEN two Vowels meet together in one Lylabe, 
W they. are called a Dipht hong, or double Vowel. 


. A Diphthong Or double V owel, is the Meeting 
of two Vowels in one, and the ſame Syllable. 


Meeting, that is, the Union or Coalition of two Vowels; 


which is better than to ſay the Sounding of two Vowels ; 
for in ſome Diphthengs the Sound of one of the Vowels 
is never heard: As in Meat, Pleaſure, where the Sound of 
a is not heard. From what has been here obſer ved, we 
may divide the Diphthongs into Proper and Improper. 


* A Proper Dipht hong is where both the Vowels 
are founded. As in aid, hawk, &c. 1 


* An Improper Diphthong is where the Sound 


of but one of the two Vowels is heard: As in 
hal, bread, &c. N 


The 
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The Preper Diphthongs are ai or ay, au or aw, ee, 0 or 
gy, 00, 018 OT ow. 5 | | 
But when a Proper Diphthong loſes its natural Sound, and 
changes to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a Proper, 
and becomes an Improper Diphthong, as having only the 
imple Sound of ſome one fingle Vowel. Except when ou 
Sounds like co; as in could, ſhowid, would; tor oo is alſo a 

Proper Diphit hong. | | 

The Improper Diphthongs are, ea, to, eu, ie, oa, and ui, 
and oe. f 
Where the Sound of only one of the Vowels is heard; 
and in moſt of them it is the Sound of the firſt Vowel 
that is heard: Though it is very likely that both the 
Voweis were formerly pronounced, 

A Triphthong is when three Vowels meet together in 
one Syliable ; as, eau, in Beauty; but this we pronounce 
Buty. | I. 

* the Engliſu Tongue ſcarce admits of any Triph- 

. 


N. B. When two Vowels are put together by Way of 
Dipht hong. fo as to coaleſce or join together in one Syllable,that 
Great and Good Man Biſhop Wiking ſay e, it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be ſome Note or Mark in their Characters, to 
henify their Conjunction, as is uſual in ſome of the Greek - 
and Latin Diphthongs; as et, and u, 4, and &, Otherwile 
there can be no Certainty, whether the Word be to be 
pronounced as a Monoſyllable or Diſyllable ; as in Da el, 
Duel, Swe. et, Sweet. | 


4 | 


Ai or ay expreſſes a Sound compoſed of one 
ſhort à and y As in Day, Praiſe. 


la the Middle of a Word it generally has its full Sound. 
At the End of a Word it is ſounded like, a ; as in may, 
tay, &c. Alſo before, r, it has the Sound of, 4 ; as in Hair, 
far, &c. 

Before Words Ending in, x, it is better to write, ai, than 
2, as Fountain, Oc. | 


N. B. Al, 
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N. B. Ai, is written in the Beginning and Middle of 
Words, but, ay, always at the End: (unleſs in aye) there. 
fore we muſt always write, ay, at the End of Words, in- 
ſtead of, a, which Ends no Engliſh Word. | 

Au, or, aw, rightly pronounced, would give us a Sound 
made up of the Engliſh ſhort a and w. Put it is now 4. 
deys imply ſounded like the fat 2 of the Germans: 
Namely, the Sound of a being expreſſed broad, and the 
Sound of the w, quite ſuppreſſed. 

For they do with the ſame Sound pronounce all, ay], 
awl ; call, caul, canl, &c. | 

Aw, always ends a Word; au, not. 

Ea, is now pronounced as the long, e, the Sound fof ; 
being quite ſienced or ſuppreſſed, aud the Sound of, e, 
lengthened. For the chief Uſe of, a, is, that it makes the 
Sy llable to be counted long: So, mer, meat; ſet, ſeat, &c. 
have no Difference in Sound, only the Vowel in the for- 
mer is ſhort, and in the latter ir is long. | 

Ee, or, ie, is ſounded like the French. long i, that is, ſlen- 
der, i,; for the French give the ſame Sound to fin, vin, as 
the Engliſh do to feen, ven, or perhaps, fien, vien, as we do 

in fend, ſeen, Single Words of one Syllable in, e, often 
Sound, ee, and ought therefore to be written with double 
te; as in, Bee, hee, mee, wee, ſhee, &C. 


Te, is uſed for 5, at the End of Words 3 as ſigniſie or [7748 


niſy. 
3 written with ie; as, Friend, Fiend, believe, griert, 
& c. might perbaps be better written with a ſingle, i, ſhort 
or long; or, e, long. | | 

Ei or ey, is ſounded by clear, e, and, y ; or elſe ſimply by e, 
long, the Sound of the, y, being ſuppreſſed; as in receive, 


KC. 


Eu, ew, eau, are Sounded by clear, e, and, w; or rather u, 
long. As in Neuter, few, Beauty, &c. But ſome pronounce 
them more ſharp, as if they were to be written Niewter, 
fiew, bieuty, or niwter, fiw, biwty, &c. eſpecially in the Words 
new, kaew, ſhew, But the firſt Way of pronouncing tbem 
is the better. | 
Oo, has its own natural Sound in good, flood, root, fo, 
5 KM 


ſeize, deceit ; or elſe like, ai, or, a, long in reign, feign, eight, 
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ſt is ſounded like the fat U of the Germans, and the oz 
of the French. : | „ 

00, ſounds like long o in door, floor: But like long, , in 
u, and Hood; wheretore Mr. Kay ſays this Spelling is er- 
oneous, and that they ought to be written fad, blud, & c. 
or we never pronounce theſe Words as we do Mood, nei - 
ther as we do proud. | 


NV. B. Mr. Ray ſays we want a Letter to ſignify the Sound 
ve give to 00 in double o, as in good, &c. And he ſay sit 
$2 ſimple Vowel, becauſe the entire Sound of it may be 
continued as lang as you pleaſe; which is the only certain 
Note of Diſtinction between a ſimple Vowel and a Diph- 
arg. This Biſhop Wilkins expreſſes by y, which is uſed in 
bk or ov Diphthong ; becauſe commonly that Diphthong. 
v alſo the French on, is pronounced in the Sound of this 
imple Vowel. Pp | 
01, or oy, are expreſſed by open or clear O, but ſhort, and 
As in Noiſe, Boys, Toys, Oil, Oifter, & e. But ſome do pro- 
runce them like o, or obſcure x ; as, oyl, oil, or tuyl, uyl. 
kc, In ſome Words it is founded like, i, long; as in jon, 
hrt, anoint, &c. a 


Li S CS w ' WS 


- WF WI * 


N. B. Oi, is uſed at the Beginning and Middle of Words; 
y at the End, | | 

04, and ow, have two Sounds, ore more clear, the other 
nore obſcure, | | 

In ſome Words the Sound is expreſſed more clear by the 
den o and w. As in Soul, ſnow, know, ſow, owe, bowl, &c. 
Vith which Sound the fimple 8 is ſometimes expreſſed, 
umely before Id; as in Gold, ſcold, hold. cold, old, &c. and 
kore double I; in Poll, roll, roll, &c. But all theſe Words 
te pronounced by ſome by full O; as it they were writ- 
ea Sole, Sno. Ke. | 

In other Words, ou. and, ow, are pronounced with a more 
cure Sound; namely with a Sound compoſed of the ob- 
ure o, and u, and w. 

As in Houſe, Morſe, our, out, Owl, faul, Fowl, bow, Bough, 
„ | 
but in Could, would, ſhould, courſe, court, ou is negligent- 
pronounced as oo, | 


Ow, | 


— 
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Ow, is always written at the End of a Word, not on. 
It would not be amiſs if this clear Sound were to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the obſcure one; which might be done 
by ſome Accent ; or elſe by always writing the one by 
pr and the other by oz. 
In Leopard, feodary, jeopardy, &c. O is ſilent, 
In People, eo, is founded, ec. | 
Oa, is Scunded like 0, long, the a, being added only to 
make the Sound long, and is neglected in the Pronunciz 
tion: As in Boat, float, goat. But it is Sounded like, ay, in 
broad, abroad, Groat, &c. 
Us, is put for i ſhort ; as in Guildford, Guild. Hall, build, 
&c. 2. for i long, or a Diphthong ; as in Guid, Guile, &c, 
for en, or eu long; as in Fuice, fruit, bruiſe, &c. 

E. and Oe, at the beginning ot Words are no Engljh 
1 Though ſome Authors do retain & in Lain 
Proper Names, and & in Per Words, both æ and æ ſound- 
ing like e long: "+ as they are generally neglected in 
common Names, 5 che} might be in proper Ones. As, 
\Cafar, Ceſar, Oeconomy, &C. 


Bur, oe, at the Eud of Words of an Engliſh Original, is 


a Kind of improper Diphthong : As in Toe, doe, foe, ſlot, we, 
where the e is flent, and the o made long. 


Queſtions relating to the Third Cha * 


. What is a Diphthong ? | 

4. A Diphthong is the Meeting of two Vowels i in one 
and the ſame Syllable. 

Q. IWhat is a Triphthong ? 

A. A Triphthong is the Meeting of three Vowels in one, 
and the ſame Syllable. But we have hardly any Triphthorg: 
in our Language. 

Q. What is a proper Diphthong ? 

A. A proper Diphthong is, where both the Vowels ste 
ſcunded. 

Q. Woat is an improper Diphthong ? ? 

A. An improper Diphthong is, where the Sound of but 
one of the two VERS is heard. 


Q. Teil 


PL 
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Q. Tell me which Diphthongs are Proper .or Improper : 
oi or oy, ai or ay, 60, a or aw, q or em, an, 8 


—— — g 
* 


Q What Sound has ai or 2 ? 


4 When is Ai to be uſed, and when Ay? 


A, 
Q Whence comes the Word Diphthoog * 


n 4. From aids, Diphthongns, that is, 4 double 
in und. „ 

2 Q What is a Triphthong ? 

„4. A treble or threefold OR 


CHAP. w. 
1 8 the Conſonants. 


Here is no great Difficulty i in the Pronunciation of 
i the Conſonants, fince they have the ſame Sound 


Nations: Eſpecially 6, d, F. b, k, l, m, n, p, q. r, %, 
lut however we ſhall ſay ſomething of a few of them. ; 


A Conſonant is a Letter that cannot be 
bunded without adding a Vowel before or after 
it; as, m, Which is ſounded as em; p, which | is 
founded. as pe. | 


mM The Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Semi-Fowels 
or Half-Vowels, The Mutes are 6, c, d, g, p, q, r, 2 3 
And all the other Conſonants are called Semi- Vumel,; as; 
te % b, I, m, n, r. s, x. Four of which Confonants} 
namely, l, m, n, r, are called Liquids, But we ſhall not 


inſiſt upon this N it t being ſufficient jut to have 


at nentioned it. 


* A Mute is a Letter which makes no Sound 


I "ithout a Vowel added. 
33 * A 


* — — * 
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wich us, as they have for the moſt Part among other 
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* A Semi. Vowel is a Letter which makes an im- 
perfect Sound, without any Yowel added; as, Sis 
expreſſed by hiſſing, R by a quivering of the e 


A Liquid is a Letter which loſes Part of is ,; 
Sound in another Conſonant joined with it. MW 
5 


C, The genuine and natural Sound of, ce, is hard like , . 
as when it comes before a, o, u, l, or r ; as in Can, cf, Wl ts 
Cub, clear, Crab. But c before the Vowels e, i, y, or be-Ml io 
fore () an Apoſtrophe denoting the Abſence of, e, has ge-, 
nerally the ſotr Sound of S; as in Cement, City, Cypher, fl of 
plac d for placed. | . 


The French expreſs the ſoft, e, by this Figure, g, to diſ- a 
tinguiſh it from the hard, : Which Character might he 
of Service, if it were made Uſe of among us. Though v. 
there is the leſs Need of a new Character, becauſe the WM be 


Rule we have laid down hardly admits of an Exception, 
For as often as the harder Sound of c, comes before the Ml Sor 
Vowels e, i, y; + is always either added or put in its / 
Place; as in Skin, Skill, Publick, (for Publique is a French Wl it, 
Way of writing, who uſe qu, becauſe they have no f-) Wt 
Though we may write the Words Publick, &c. without WW — 

a k, e at the End of a Word, having always 2 hard 
Sound. But if by Chance, c, has any where a ſofter Sound, Ml Di: 
as in the End of a Syllable, or before a Conſonant, or the Ci. 
Vowels a, o, u, they add the filent e, to render the Ml Let 
Sound ſofter; as, Chance, Advancement, forceable, ( forci- 67. 
ble), &c. | | | 
N. B. Mr. Ray ſays, that, c, in its proper Power, differs WW L 
not at all from x, and therefore that the one or other mult in: 
needs be ſuper fluous. „ | 
ls S. When Woe 


— 


1 


—ꝛ— — „ 


And might not the ſame be ſaid of 2 They are al 
now. but one Letter, or one Power under three —_— 
1 8 | apes 3 8 
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$. When 8 keeps its natural Sound, it is pronounced 


with an acute (ſharp) or hiſſing Sound: But when it 


ends 2 Word, it has tor the moſt Part a more obſcure or 
{ft Sound like &; which Sound it alſo ſometimes has 
when it comes between two Vowels or Diphthongs. 
Note, When $ has this ſoft Sound, it would be conve- 
nient to Write it with the ſhorter Character of that Let- 
er; as, his, advise, and in all other Places with the lon- 
ger; as, hifſe, adviſe, (if it be written with an s, and not 
with a c). Theſe Words End in hard s; Us, this, thus, 
ls, Wherefore all Words of one Syllable, except theſe 
jour which end with, and bear hard upon the Sound of 
„ muſt be written with double /; but if they be Words 
of more than one Syllable. and end in «ws, the s is not 
doubled, but the o is inſerted before # as in tedious, gra- 
cos, KC. | | | 
N. B. Though we generally pronounce the ou in theſe 
Words like ; as, gracius, rigbieus, &c. The like may 
be ſaid of ur, in Honour, Oratour, Creditowr : Wherefore 
1 the firſt Words, o might be lett out, and in the laſt * 
A 


T When T comes before 7, another Vowel following. 5 
t, it has the Sound of the hiſſing S, otherwiſe it keeps 
ts own . . „ 


I 


——_—_— 


w Li 4 * 


Shapes ; and the Shapes are to be varied according to the 
Circumſtances, as Uſe has prevailed. But ł is an antient- 
Letter in the Latin Alphabet, and ſtood in the Place of the 
Greek Kappa; and was very diſtinct from C, which was in 
the Place of the Greek Gamma, and was the only G the 
Latms had for a conſiderable Time. Indeed, fince G came 


in as a diſtinct Letter, C might be ſpared. For G and K 


nd 8 all together ſeem to ſuperſede every Sound or Uſe 
of C. But Originally the three were diſtin& enough, thus: 


C anſwering to Greek Gamma, Hebrew Gimel. 
G anſwering to Greek Zeta, Hebrew Zain. 
XK anſwering to Greek Kappa, Hebrew Caph, 


Cuſtom has confounded their Falours or Powers, 
os | A 2 2 | As 


Vowel 4. E. O, and unites with them into the Diph- 


| fo a ſingle Character. Our antient à has, in this Cafe, 
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As in Potion, Nation, Meditation, exſpatiate, Kc, which are | 
ſounded Poſion, Naſion, Meditaſion, exſpaſiate, &c. But when 7 ( 
comes after S or X, it keeps its own Sound: 4s in 
Queſtion, Fuſtian, Combuſtion, beſtial, Mixture, &c. 

X, Is ſounded as Cs or the Greek Z. | 

N. B. The French are apt to ſuppreſs the Sound of C 
in this Letter, and the Spaniards to pronounce it too ſoft, 

I. This Letter comes before all the Vowels except U; 
it alſo goes before R, and follows Th ; as, Want, wen, 
Winer, wont, wrath, write, wry, &c. It follows as a 


ew KW g@a© vo rw Do > a 


. Q 


thongs aw, ew, ow, juſt like U; as, ſaw, few, ſow, &c. 
It likewiſe comes before the Letter H, though it is 
really ſounded after it; as in when, what, which, that are | 
founded wen, hwat, hwich, and ſo our Saxon Anceſtors 
were wont to place it. „ C 

is ſounded in Engliſh as U in the Latin Words, quan- ir 


—.— 


do, lingua, ſuadeo, and in others after ©, G, S. We 2 


ways count this Letter a Conſonant; yet its Sound is not 
very different, though it ſometimes differs from the Ger- b 
man groſs Vowe! V very rapidly pronounced. 6 

Mr. Ray makes this Letter to be Oo rapidly pronoun - xc 
ced ; this the Greeks were ſenſible of, for inſtead of the 


— 


— 8 


— 22 n 2ü»„*„ũñ tt 


* And why not before # ? This Nicety came in, I ſup- 
poſe, ſince the Gallic us were introduced inſtead of the 
Saxon p; for it did not look right to have three us toge- 
ther. But in Saxon, u follows p, as often as any other 
Vowel follovys the ſame: As in pude, puno, pulp, &c. 


And ſince e write w as one Letter, and not au, we might | 
have u after w, as well as formerly after y, which was a. 


been changed into, o, or, ou, or o. At the Beginning of 
this Change, they were ſometimes content with un, in 
ſuch Words, not adding a third as thus, «under for punòop: 


But afterwards they thought there was a Vowel ſtil] want 


ing, and to ſupply the « omitted, inſerted o, _— 4 


ä 
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Dutch Word Wandals they ſaid Oueird uni And the 
Greek Diphthong u [Ou] was pronounced as we do Oo. * 

I. This Letter is both a Conſonant and a Vowel. Tat 
the Beginning of a Syllable comes before only Vowels, 
eſpecially 4, E, o; and it alſo follows theſe, and does 
with them make up the Diphthongs ; as, ay, ey, oy, Which 
have the ſame Sound as au, gu, ow. At the End of a 
Word, Y is more frequently written than I; but in the 
Middle of Words it is not fo frequently uſed as I is, un- 
leſs it be in Words which come from the Greek written 
with T. But as often as this Letter is reckoned a Vow- 
el, 1 would have it marked at the Top with a Point thus 


„ that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the Conſonant, and 
this formerly was always done. | 
The Y Conſonant is ſounded with us like the German I 
Conſonant; that is, with a Sound moſt nearly approach- 
ng the Sound of the Vowel 7 rapidly pronounced, The Ara- 
bans expreſs Y by their Te, as they do our I by their Waw. 
N. B. T. though it be eſteemed a Conſonant, when placed 


- 


before a Vowel, Mr. Ray fays it is not fo, but only the 


Greek Iota, or our ee rapidly pronounced.--- When it is 


accounted a Vowel, as in My, Thy, it differs not at all 


from what we call 7 long in mme, thine, . 
| F. We 


_ 


1 mt 


8 


* The Original of our w is to be fetched from the Gothic 
T or Saxon n of the ſame Valour or Power. The Latins, 
Greeks, and Hebrews have no Letter or Letters that exactly 
anſwer to a w, unleſs their Yau was really Paw, which 
ſome contend for, and Voſſius eſpecially, As we make it 
ways a Conſonan?, we do but blunder in calling it dou- 
be u; we ſhould have kept to the antient Saxon Name for 
it, Men; or have called it aw, or Wan, as the Syrians call 

the Hebrew Lau. But we give it the Name rather from 
the Way of Writing it, than from its proper Power. 

+ The y is certainly nothing elſe but the Greek Upſilon, 
firſt lartinized, and ſo derived to us. But why it ſhould be: 
called wi by our Saæon Anceftors, I know not. No Con- 
lonant beſides takes a different Conſonant to name it by; 

| 8 A a 3 as 
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. We pronounce the J Conſonant as the French, lial. | 
ans, Spaniards, and other Nations do, that is, With. , | 
Sound very near the Letter F. | | = : 
For F and / have the ſame Difference as P and B. It 
is now written with a different Character from the Vowel 
U. In our Language it comes only before the Vowels, WM | 
but never before the Conſonant R, as in the French 
Tongue, nor before L as in Dutch. It follows not only | 

the Vowels, but alſo the Conſonants, L, R, in the lift 
Part of the ſame Syllable ; but the ſilent E, or elſe an 7 
Apoſtrophe is put in its Place, leaſt it ſhould be taken for a 
Vowel ; as, Vain, Vein, Virtue, Vice, Voice, Vitlgar, have, [ 
leave, live, Love, Carve, Calves, &c. 5 
7, Always begins a Syllable, and is placed only before WM » 
l 

\ 

P 

0 

y 


Vowels : For if at any Time its Sound comes at the End 

of a Word, it is expreſſed by ſofr G, or Dg, with the 

filent E after it, that the ſofter Sound of the Letter G may 

be perceived; as in Age, Rage, Knowledge. | | 

It is now a-days written with a longer Character thus, 
F, to diſtinguiſh it from the Vowel J. We pronounce 
the 7 Conſonant harder than moſt other People. Dr. y 
Wallis ſays, that this Sound is compounded of the Con- 
ſonants Dy; as, 2. for Foy, But Biſhop Wilkins ſays, 

it is a compounded Sound of D. and Zh. That it has the t 
Sound of D is plain, for bid a young Child that begins WM al 
to ſpeak ſay John, it will ſay Don. it 
S6. Before A. O, U, is ſounded hard; as, Game, Gon, A 
Gun; but when it comes before E, I, T. or before an 


— 


— 


„ 


as we ſay be, ce, de, &c. why not here ye, ya, or ſome- 10 
thing equivalent? It ſeems very peculiar, and is apt to 5 
lead Foreigners into a Miſtake. But I ſuppoſe wi is a it 
Corruption from ay, oy, or oz, or ai. For the Greek ol, or tt 
v4, is written in Saxon by their y, as i, e pyiren. 
uios yior, sr, is alſo written thus: epoyoefen. 
In both Readings y ſtands for ot; only the « 1s indiffe- 
rently written by i or ei. The Name then was intended 
rather for the y Vowel, then y Conſonant; and ſhould be 
ey, or m, or of, or ui, not wi. Some have Phya, ſome Ha, 
moſt antient is aa. Vid. Nu. ö 

4 | Apoſiretit 


TS kuww TP 


p *& aw  %Y WT” . Of 


ww 
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Atoftrophe the Mark of an abſent E. It has for the moſt 
Part a {ſofter Sound in all Words derived from Latin; like 
as in gender, Ginger, Cypſie, judg'd tor judged. | 

But as often as g is to be pronounced with a ſofter 
Sound, it would be convenient always to have it mark- 
ed with a Point placed over the head of g, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the hard g. Which would be of great Advantage 
to Foreigners. But g keeps its natural hard Sound in all 
Words not derived from the Latin or French; as in Give, 
forgive, get, forget, beget, geld, begin, together, and in all the 
Werds that come from them. Alſo in Anger, hunger, lin- 
ger, eager, Vinegar, ſwagger, ſlagger, Dagger, &c. And when- 


| ever gg come together, they are both hard, though e, i, or 
y follow. Alſo in Words derived from Long, ſirong, big, 


beg, ſing, bring, and in others whoſe Primitives ( or the 
Words they come from) end in hard g. In ſome Words 
y or h is added after g, which hardens its Sound; as, 
Guide, Guilt, Guile, Tangue, Gueſt, gheſſe, Ghoſt, and to others 
where the u is not ſounded. | | 

. Sounds kwe, having # after it, and beginning Words 
with that Sound. . | | 


N. B. © is generally agreed upon to be nothing elſe 
than Cu, therefore it is reckoned: ſuperfluous, But as we 
always put a u after it, we make no more than a e of 
it: And beſides much may be pleaded againſt Gataker's 
Account. Many Writers, among others our Learned Cri- 


* © is not properly a Saxon Letter, but it is derived 
to us immediately from the Roman Alphabet. If we look 
bigher, we may properly bring it from the Hebrew Koph, 
its Place in the Alphabet, its Figure, ard its Valour ſhow 
the ſame Thing. It preceeds R, as Koph preceeds Reſh; its 
Figure is much the ſame with G, the 8grignuer x6inTe 
of the Greeks ; which though not a Letter of the Greek 
Alphabet is a Numeral Mark, derived from the Hebrew, 
and is indeed in Shape a kind of Koph turned over. The 
Valour of q may be the fame with that of the Hebrew 
Nh. Vid. Thomaſ. Gl. Pref, pag. go, 91. And ſee alſo 
what Lhuyd in bis Archeolog. (p. 24.) fiys of this * 

E | eick 
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tick Mr. Gataker, omit the « after it, Writing inſtead of 
quis, quid, quam, &c. qis, gid, qam. But Biſhop Wilkins 
ſays, the Letter involved in s 

Page 264. | 
X and Z are double Conſonants 3 x, containing the 
Sound of c or &,; z, contains the Sound of ds. 18 


HA AW 
Of ſome Conſonants joined together. 


Gh, T the Beginning of Words is pronounced as hard 
| g As in Ghoſt, gheſs. | 
Though it is very ſeldom uſed : By ſome it is pro- 
nounced by the ſoft Aſpiration 6: As in Might, Light, 
Night, right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, Weight, though, Thought, 
wrought, taught, &c. 5 5 | N 
In ſome tew Words it is pronounced like double F; 
a, Cough, Trough, tough, rough, laugh, are ſounded Coff, 
Tre Tuff. ruff, laff. | 
Ch, is proncunced like the Italian c before e andi; 
namely, with a Sound compounded of zy : But Biſhop 
- Wilkins ſays, Tfh, Tſhurtſh, Church. | 
Ch, was introduced by the Normans into our Language; 
as Mr. Lhuyd ſays, p. 23. and Somner in his Dictionary 
ſays, it was not known to the old Engl Saxons. 


-- 


* If he had ſaid w, he had not faid much amiſs. The 
Saxon Cy is our qu: As in cpacian, to quake. But in 
truth, ſince we add u to ir, it involves no Letter, but is 
a meer c; unleſs half the w be involved. . 

+ It double Letters, then are they not properly Letters, 
but Abbreviations, or Shorthand ; like G, which is no 
Letter, but two in one, et. However it is but a Nicety, 
whether they ſhall be called Lerters, or Characters: And 
Ule has prevailed for the former. In a Saxon Alphabet 
(Wanley's Cat al. p. 247-) The Mark Þ and, is reckoned 
as a Letter ; and fo allo is 5, that. 

5 : But 


is oo, * not . See 
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But in foreign Words it is ſounded like c or ; as, 
Clymiſt, Baruch, Archippus, &c. | 

Sy is pronounced as the French ch or þy, 

Ph is ſounded like f; but is ſeldom written but in 
Words that come from the Greek, written with q or ph. 

Th has a double Sound; one ſoft, coming nigh the 
Letter D; the other ſtrong, approaching near the Let- 
ter T. „ . 1 f 

It hath a ſofter Sound in all Pronouns, Relative Words, 
Con junctions. As, Thou, thee, thy, thine, the, this, that, 
theſe, thoſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thither, whither, 
ether, whether, neither, though, although. . 

In a few Nouns and Verbs ending in ther. As, Fa- 
ther, Mother, Brother, Leather, Weather, Feather, ſmooth, nea- 
ther, ſeethe, wreathe, breathe, brqueathe, Clothe. 

Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound. 7h 

As in the Prepoſitions with, without, within, through : 
In the Verbs think, thrive, throw, thruſt, &c. loveth, teach- 
th, hath, doth, & c. In the Subſtantives rheught, Thigh, 
Thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, Strength, 
&c. In the Adjectives thick, thin, &c, 7 01 ab Foo 

Dh and Th, are then of that Power which we com- 
monly aſcribe to the Letters D. T. aſpirated or Sounded 
thick. And though theſe two Powers are commonly uſed 
dy us without aby Proviſion for them by diſtin&t Charac- 
ters, yet our Anceſtors the Saxons had ſeveral Letters to 
expreſs them. They repreſented Dh by this mark &, and 


Th by this mark h. And 'tis moſt evident that the Sounds 


of them, though we uſually confound them under the ſame 
Manner of Writing, are in themſelves very diſtinguiſhable, 
s we have already ſhown : For Dh is ſounded in theſe 
Words; Thee, this, Father, &c, and Th. in. theſe ; Thmk, 
thigh, thiſtle, doth, &c. pps „ | 

But the Learned Mr. Wanley gives a different Account 
of thoſe Characters, viz, þ and F. He ſays, the firſt of 
them is Runic, and was in -Uſe with many of the Northern 
Nations, as it is ſtill in and, where it is called by the 
Name of Thorn (as our Forefathers alſo called it,) and that it 
bas continued in Uſe from the Beginning of Chriſtianity 
Mong the Saxors in Britain (and probably before) 5 this 
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Day; we only now uſing a T inſtead of it, when we is 
| abbreviate the Words The, This, That, Then, &c. (to which N 
the Letter J has no Relation) becauſe, at the Infancy of 3] 
Printing, the ſaid Letter Torn was commonly formed as a N 
Y ; and that thereby the Charge of that Letter was ſaved, be 
and the whole Furt of Letters conſequentiy the Cheaper, tc 


As to the other Character F, the ſaid Mr. Manley informs 
the diagonal Line is only a Note of Aſpiration of the D; p 


and ſays he has ſeen a great Variety of them in old Books, 8 
not only applied to the Letter D, but to other Letters, 
when they were to be ſounded with an Aſpiration. A 
I Theſe Letters are framed by a Percolation or Straining of 4 


the Breath through a Kind of Chink betwixt the Tongue and 4 
upper Teeth, the firſt with ſome Kind pf vocal Sound, the 2 
other wholly mute. But to conclude: That which doth ly 


generally ſeem mcſt difficult to Strangers in our Engliſh 
Tongue, is the pronouncing theſe Aſpirations, (as they are MW ® 
called.) which are very frequently and familiarly uſed a- 1 
mongſt us, but hardly imitabie by others, though theſe are but ſy 
few; theſe five Words, as is ſaid, comprehending ail of I "+ 
them. What think the choſen Fadges ? Which a little Practice x 
might overcome. 4-4 3 
a2 2 ES Lo 
„ „ 8 ce 
CHAP. M. og 
Of the Diviſion of Syllables, and ſome Rules tobe * 
ob ſerved in Writing of Words. n 
I PELLING being the parting Words into conveni- i 
ent Parts, in order to ſhew their true Pronunciation, 1 
or for Decency of Writing; the Gramwmarians have gi- 
ven ſeveral Rules for the Performance of this Mat- 4 
ter. But as Nature is moſt eaſy and ſimple in all her 7 
Operations: So 1 cannot for my Life get it out of m WF 
. Head, but that a due Obſervance and Imitation of her, would 8 
be as ſerviceable as the following a great many of the 


magiſterial and perplext Directions of Perſons, that compel 


others to beat that Path they themſelves have fo e 
| tro 
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trod, though perhaps there may ve one but juſt hard by, that 
is: mote picatant,. deirghtiu), and much better. As to the 
Matter before us, nami«ly the Divition of Syllables, I am 
zpt to believe that the caſicſt if not the beſt way, is in 
Reading or Pronouncing, to part the Sy llables as they ſound 
beſt to the Ear, and in Writing, as they ſhall appear beſt 
the Ee tis 5 | | 

And I find that the Great Julius Scaliger, the Learned 
Bangius, and the Famous Comenius, are of the ſame Opi- 
nion, than which laſt Perſon, never any Man hath made 
more Improvements in the Didactical Art, or the Art of 
Teaching :- For he differed very much from a great many 
of the Moderns, who fancy that the learning of a Lan- 
guage qualifies them of Courſe for the Teaching of it: And 
yet poor Comenius worked Night and Day, and wrote Vo- 
lumes for the Advancement of an Art, that comes to us 
without any Thought, Pains, or Study. Ir is true, a Boy 
muſt ſerve ſeven; Years to learn the Art and Myſtery of 
Bruſh-making 5 when ſeven Minutes ſhall qualify a Man 
ſufficiently tor the profeſſing the Art and Myſtery of Teach- 
ug: But though the Man has not ſerved ſeven Years, yet 
ke has learnt Latin; and fo conſcqueatly is Maſter of Pru- 
dence, Conduct, a Knowledge of Things, the Art of communica- 
ting his Thoughts in a clear, eaſy, and delightful Manner. His 
Latin no doubt will alſo turniſh bim with. all the ne- 
ceſſary Arts of pleaſing the Mind, and winding himſelf in- 
to the Heart and Affections of his Scholar: His Latin (or 
French perhaps) will furniſh him likewiſe with all the 
Ways of Addreſs and Application that are requiſite, to- 
wards the managing and governing a tender, rough, or a 
mild, or froward Diſpoſition and Temper, But to the 
Matter in hand: Scaliger in his Book, de Cauſis Lingua La- 
ine, ſays; Quemadmodum loquimur, ita ſeribere debemus-: 
ſmbendum itaque Ab. domen, Ig-nis, Om nis, Piſ-cis, Noſ-ter, 
Ab- tus, Sanc · tus, Op- to. tg men, ag men: quando communis 
lguendi modus plane reprobaverit hanc pronuntiat iunem O-mnis, 
O., ignis. Nam neque ſuſficiens ratio eſt, literas que ini- 
10 conjungi poſſunt, eas etiam in medio copulandas : par» 
im quum pleraque, quorum initiales ſunt, Bd, Pt, Mn, 
im, ſint peregrina : partim quum pronuntiatio plane fit inep- 
is & ridicula, E- ra- ſmus, &c. Elegantia tamen 3 - | 

5 liqai 


wen + 
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liquid condonare” poſſumus ; ut .No-ſter, A. ru. That is; 
We ought to write as we ſpeak: We muſt therefore 
write Ab-domen, ig-nis, &c. (not A bdomen, i -gms.;) ſince 
the common Form of ſpeaking hath quite rejected this 
Pronunciation, O-mnis, O fro, ignis. For it is not a ſuf. 
ficient Reaſon, that the Letters which may be joined to- 
gether at the Beginning of a Word, fhould be alſo Coupled 
in the Middle; Partly. ſince many Words, whoſe initial 
| Syllables are Bd. Pt, Mn, Sm, are foreign Words: Aud 
partly becauſe this Manner of. Pronunciation is very filly 


Writing; as, No-fter, A-ptus. | 

But we ſha!l now proceed to give two or three Direc- 

tions about what Words are to be rien with Capital 

or Great Letters. 

Great Letters are never to be 227 in the Middle or 

End of Words, but at the Beginning, and then only, 
1. At the Beginning of any Writing. 

2. After a Period, when a new Sentence begins, : 

3. At the Bogianang of every you in Poetry, or in 

the Bible. 

4. Ar the. Beginning. of Proper 3 of all Kinds; 

as of Men, Women, Cities, Rivers, &. 

. kt the — of any Word of ſpecial Note; , 

God. Queen, Sir. 

6. The Pronoun I, muſt always. be a ca or Grat 

Letter. 

Great Letters are alſo uſed to expreſs Number: 3 , I 

ſtands for Ty F vor Fo om . 


1 


* x 
4 o * 7 7 
1 * i 
1 
722 5 


«a * N 
* 


* HA F. Vll. 


viat ion or Contraction of | W or ds. 


HE R E ans ſeveral Marks or bets. that do more 
ſtrictly relate to the ue. or Writing, of 


Words. 
A Hyplen, 


and ridiculous; as, | E-ra-ſrws, ., &c, But however ſome | 
Allowance may be made tor the Nearneſs and Beauty of 


07 ſome Points aſed in Writing, and of 1. Abbre- 


- 


* 
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A Hyphen, which is uſed at the End of a Line, when 
there is not room for all the Word, but one or more Syl- 
lbles remain to be written at the Beginning of the next 
Line: The Mark is a ſtraight Line thus (-). It is alſo 
uſed in the compounding or joining two Words into one; 
25, Houſe-keeper, &C. | 7 

An Apoſtrophe, which denotes ſome Letter or Letters to 
be lett out, tor quicker Pronunciation; as, Pl, for J will, 
can't, for cannot, &c. the Mark is a Comma at the Top, 
which is thus written ('), as in don't. + | 

But this drawing of two Words into one, has very 
much untuned our Language, and clogged it with Conſo- 
naats, and is therefore to be avoided as much as poſſible: 
As, mayn't, ſha'n't, don't, won t, and the like; for may not, 
ſcall not, do not, will not, &c. 

A Caret, is uſed when a Letter, Syllable, or Word hap- 
pens to be left out in Writing: The Mark muſt be juſt 
under the Line where the Letter or Word is. to come 
1 the | 

As, Thou art Man, This is very properly called a 


A | 
Note of Induction, or of bringing in a Word. | 

An Aſieriſm (*) directs to ſome Note or Remark in the 
Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. In ſome Latin 
Books it denotes that ſome Thing is defective or want» 
og. 
be (O) the Fore-finger pointing, fignifies that 
Paſaige to be very remarkable over-againſt which it is 
placed. c | 
Sometimes an Obelick () or Spit is uſed upon the like 
Occaſion as the foregoing Note. 

Section (F) or Diviſion is uſed in the Subdividing of a 
Chapter into leſſer Parts or Portions, 

A Paragraph (dg) or a Note which denotes what is cor 
nined in the Sentence or Period. | | <- 

Quotation (. or a double Comma reverſed at the Pe- 
pinning of a Line, denotes that Paſſage to be quoted or 
tranſcribed from ſome Author in his own Words. 

We have alſo in Writing certain Abbreviations or Words 
made ſhort, and this is done for a quick and expeditious 
Way of Writing, But we ſhall only mention a few of 

Spe Ee them, 
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then). We are to take Notice that a Point is always to 


be written after the Word thus abbreviated, unleſs * | 
the Abbreviation is made e * putting the Letter at the bk 


14 


Top. ä . at 
Anſw. for Anſwer. „ M 
A. D. Amo Domini, or, in the A8 of our tow Ph D 
Acct. for Account, 2 00 
Abt. about. | 45 | 
Ag. againſt, 

B. A. Batchelor of Arts. 

Bp. Bi 

B. D. Batchelor i in Divinity. 

Bar. Baronet, th 


Chap. Chapter. 
D. P. Doctor of Divinity. 
= Doctor. 

e. „ | 
i. 2 14 % that ii. i IL 5 
Empr. Emperor. of 
Honb. Honourable. 
Kt. Knight. 3 ö 
L. I. B. Docbor # Law}, OE | | 
M. D. Doctor of Phyſick. | . 
Mr. Maffer. = n + nt NR A 
c nit 6 ar . 
Mry. Majeſty. 3 = » 
Rev. Reverend. 5 0 
S. T. P. Profeſſor ef, 9 or Doctor i in Div. =" 
. 
St. Saint. | | | Fo 
Obj. Ob jectian. 
Qu. Queſtion. „„ 
Sol. Solution, ee has ; 
n : DE PID DOT 8 


c. Et __ wand oh Ref for v what follows) 


Bu! 


_O OI" 
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— 
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But one ought to avoid theſe Coctractions of Words as 
nuch as poſſißle, unleſs. it be for one's own private Uſe, 
nd where it would be ridiculous to write them in Letters 
u length; as, Cc. for and ſo forth, or the reftl, Mr. for 
Maſter, and Mrs. for Miſtreſs, &c. It argues likewiſe a 
ilreſpect and Slighting to uſe Contractions to r Bet- 
ters, and is often n to others. 


I 


2 


Q. What — | airy 

A. Hyphen is a Line or Mark that ties Syllables. toge- 
ther, and ſometimes two Words tu make one. 

Q. Whence comes Hyphen ? The 

A. From up ey, Hyphen, that is 2. Mark to hk two 
Words Je, ph, under, ey, hen, one Word. | 

Q What is an Apoſtrophe 7 

4 An Apofirophe is the Mark of a Letter's being cut 
os, or left out. 

Q. Whence comes Apoſtrophe ? 

A. From d οο , Apoſtrephos, 4 turning out or 
— it being, as it were, the turning a Letter out of a 

ord, ; 

& What is a. Caret? 

4. A Cart is a Mark that denotes a Letter or Word 
o be left out. 

Q. Whence comes Caret ? Ao 

A, From the Latin Word Caret, it wanteth, or is with- 
aut, that is, the Line wanteth a Word or more, or the 
Word a Letter, c. 

Q. Whence comes Induction ? | 

4. From Inductio, a bringing in. 

Q. What is an Aﬀeriſm ? 

, 4. An Aferiſe is a Note that directs to 2 Henk 

ie Paſſage. 

Q. Whence Comes the Word Afteriſm ? 
"74 From agu, Aſieriſmos, a Star, or Conſtellation 
Q . is an Index ? 
4. An Index alſo gi to ſome remarkable Paſſage. 


| $4. 


( r 5 % 1 9 G - ab Q. Whenee 


— * 
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Q. hence comes the Word Index ? 

A. From Index, the Fore Anger, becauſe indicat, it marks, 
or points to, ſomewhat that is remarkable, | 

Q. What is a Section? 

A. The Parting of a Chapter into Parts, 

Q. WWhence comes Section ? 

A. From Secfio, a Cutting or Dividi ing. This Muk hems 


to be made of Ss, as it Were, gra Setionis, the Sign of 


a Section. 

Q. What is 4 Paragraph? | 8 

A. A Mark that denotes what is contained i in the Sen- 
tence or Period. 

Q. Hence comes Paragraph ? 


A. From e en en that is, a rung 


to, it being a Mark which we ule to denote the Beginning 
ot a new Sentence. The Mark is taken from the Greek 
II. Ii, the firſt Letter in the Word Parkgrapier. | 

Q. What is a Quotation * 

A. A Quotation is a Mark that is uſed to oe the 


Quoting or Citation of ſome Author in his own Words, | 


Q. Whence comes the Word Quotation? 
A. From the Old French Word Onoter, to praiſe an Au- 


. thor, or to tel quota Hut, what. they are, that are contain- 


ed in ſuch a Book or Chapter. of an: A ſuthor. 5 
Q. What ii an Abbreviation? A Rs 
A. The Shcrtening of 3 Word. % . 
Q. Mpence comes Abbreviation * "&h Sa 
A. From Abvreviatio, a Shortening. or ks ſhort, 

N. B. About the Yer 1542. it Was, That Sir Thomas 
Smith wrote a Tract concerning correct Weiting of Engliſh 
and the true Sounding of the Ierrers and Words, That 
which he found fault with in our Language was, that il 
and improper writing of it. As for inſtance of thelz 
Words, pleafe, Sonne, Moone Hemme, Cleane, To, Toe, Means. 
In which Words, be ſaid, thoſe Sounds are not comprehe! ded 
which we expreſs : And in ſome of them the Sy lables are 
ſtuffed with needleſs Letters. Which Letters by themſelves 


> 


have their certain Natures, as he obſerved, and being joyn- 


ed after that maoner, have not that Force which they 
ought to have. And again, in other words, he took notice 


we had no Letter which expreſt that which we [p3**, 


and 
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ind therefore he thought it neceſſary to have more Letters. 
80 he framed Twenty- nine Letters: Whereof Nineteen 
were Roman, four Greek, and fix Engliſhor Saxon, T he five 
Vowels he augmented into Ten, diſtinguiſhing them into 
Long and Short, making certain Aecents over, or on the Side 
of ther, that were to be pronounced Long. It is worth 
ſeeing his gew Alphabet, wherein might be obſerved that 
he allowed no Diphthongs, nor double Conſonants, nor any 
F': at the End of Words, being not ſounded. He had a 
ood mind to throw out utterly, and baniſh from the Al-- 
phabet the Letter Q, as uſeleſs, Xu expreſſing, the full 
rower of Qs, for without the Vowel U, the Letter © is 
never written. And the ſame Uſeleſneſs he found to be in 
the Letter C; for it is ever expreſſed either by K or by 
s; but he retained it in bis Alphabet to ſerve inſtead of C4. 
de the Alphabet at the End of. the Grammar. — 
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HERE ſend you, in complyance with your De- MW |« 

fire, -my Sentiments concerning the Harmony of 

our Engliſh Poetry, which is a ſhort Eſſay towards 


5 | 11 
an Erghſh Profody ; and I heartily' wiſh that I could ſend b 
you any Thing that could be of any Uſe, or any Addition 

u 
7 


to ſo good, ſo uſeful, and ſo generous a Work as the 


Grammar, which you are about to 'publiſh a third time. 
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AS te oe v 
Of Numbers. 


Here are two Things to be conſidered in the Har- 
mony of our Engliſh, and indeed of all Gotſick 
E Poeiry, ard thoſe are Numbers and Rhyme. 
A rumerous Diſcourſe, or a Diſcourſe that is writ in 
Numbers, is a Diſcourſe whoſe Parts are meaſured by 
ſuch a Number of Feet or of Syllables. Numbers are ne ceſſa- 
ry to all Sorts. of Poetiy, both Gothique and Antique. But 
the Ancient Gracians and Romans arriving, by the Advantage 


af chcir Language and the Fineneſs of their Ears, to a great 
6 | Perfection 
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perfection in Numbers, utterly contemned and rejected 

me: Whereas the Gothic or modern Poers vainly imagine: 
that they can ſupply the Defect of Numbers in their unmuſi- 
al Idioms by the Uſe of Rhyme, - 


Numbers axe made muſical and deligbtful to the Ear by- 
Strength, Feeewed, and Variety. Conſonants expreſs 
Strength, but if unſeaſonably agcumulzted are harſh and. 


diſsgreeable. Vowels ſupply Sweetneſe, and eſpeciallyß 
Diphtbongs, but too many of them baniſh Force. The 
zpreeable Mixture of Vowels and Conſonants cauſes a 
charming Combination of Strength and Sweetneſs. But- 
Vowels and Canſonants are to be ſo mingled, that: Vowels 
or Conſonants may prevail according as Force or Sweetneſs. 
is more required. It is partly for this Reaſon, that there 
is more Force and more Sweetneſs in the Ancient Grecian 


or Roman, than in the modern or Gothick Poetry; becauſe- 


led than they are in modern Languages. 


Tbe Variety of Numbers, and the avoiding of Monoton Th 


— - 4 7 
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of Meaſure and Cadence. 


clude Cab ence: The Meaſure of our Engliſh Verſe 

is different, according to the different Kinds of it. 

The Meaſure, of; our common Pentameter or Heroick Ver ſe 
Is, 


| \ 'S Numbers imply Meaſure, they likewiſe in- 
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Is uſually ten Syllables, but ſometimes when there are 
Dachyles, it is extended to eleven or twelve, as in this 
Verie of Dryden. eker 
Thee Saviour, Thee the Nations Vows confeſs. [Tn our 
Sranza's, according to the different Kinds of them the Meg. | 
ſure differs. Two of our Poets, have writ long Poems in 
Sranxa , Spencer, aud Sir'-Wiltiarm Davenant. The ' Stanza 
of Sir Wiliam' Davinant is, what they call the Quarernen, 
which confifts of four Pentamneters with alternate Rhyme. 
The Stanxa of Spencer conſiſts of nine Verſes, the eight 
firſt of which are Pentameterr, and the ninth is an Alex- 
andrine or an Hexameter. But the Stanza is certainly very 
improper for long and noble Poerioe. It ſeems to belong in 
a peculiar manner to our Lyrick Poetry, © | 
The Meaſures of our Lyrical Santa's are as different as | 
the Ode which are writ in thofe Sranze's.. There is the | 
Regular Ssanza and the Irregular. The Irregular Stanza. | 
belongs to the Ode which is vulgarly called Pindarick, in 
which no one Sranza unleſs by chance anfwers-exactly to | 
another. The Regular Sranze is that, whole Meaſures and | 
the different Placing of its Rymes anfwer exactly to every 
one of the fame Ode; and even of theſe there is a vaſt Va- 
riety, as every one knows wo is acquainted with our 
Poets who have writ Odes and Songs; as Sucklmg, Waller, 
Cowley, Sedley, Wilmot, Sackvile, with a long er ceteri. ; 
| To treat of Cadence as one ought to do, would require 
an entire Treatife, The Word ſeems to me to be a Ata. 
or drawn from the Dancing School, here it properly ug- 
nifies a Pauſe or a Fall from Motion to Reſt: Taken me- 
taphoricall;, it fignifies a Payſe in Sound, or a Fall from 
Sound to Silence, or from a ſtronger Sound to a ſofter, and 
is regulated by the natural Stops of the Senſe, and influen- 
ced by the. cents. In . our. moſt muſical Pentameters. or 
Keroicks, the Pauſcs which are moſt remarkable, are thoſe 
which are in the Middle of 2 Verſe, or thoſc which are at 


the nd of it. - 
The Pauſes in the Middle of the Verſe, are either upon 
the fourth Syllable, as in theſe Verſes of Denham; 


4 We deep, yet clear, tho gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without: Rage, without ore flowing full. 


ai 
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Or upon the Sixth, as in the following Verſe of Roſe. 
common; : . . 10 8158 


Vain are our Neighbours Hopes, and vain their Cares * nt 
The Pauſe at. the End of a Verſe ought to. he 2 reater . 
en any Pauſe that may preceed it in the ame. Verſe, and 
the Pauſe at the End of a Couplet ought to, be greater than 
that which is at the End of the firſt Verſe. 

But it is not neceſſary that the Pauſe at the End of a 
Couplet ſhould be a full one, that is a Point; it is often a. 
colon, often a Semicolon, often a Comma only. But if the 
Rhyme is carried on to the third Verſe, which cauſes the 
three to be called a Triplet, then it is neceſſaty there ſhould 
be a full Panſe, that is a Point; eſpecially it the laſt Verſe 
of the three is an Hexameter, as it often happens, 
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[ Come new to fay ſomething of 'Rtyme that Gothic 


Pretence to Harmony, Rhyme'then is nothing but a 
Similitude of Sound between the laſt Syllable or 8Syl- 
lables of one Verſe, and the laſt Syllable or Syllables of 
mother Verſe, either immediately following the former, 
or following at the Diftance of two or three Lines at the 
moſt. For if the firſt Syllable of the intended Rhyme be 
loft to the Ear before the ſecond reaches it, there either 
can be no Riyme, or at the beſf but à very imperfect one. 
Rhymes are either ſingle, or double, or treble; but be- 
cauſe double and treble Rhymes are confined to one Sort of 
Poetry, which is ſeldom writ now by People of this 
World, unleſs it be to advance the Glory of one who has 
been ſeveral Years in the ether; I ſhall be contented to 
treat of ſingle Rhymes alone. 

A ſingle Rhyme then is a Similitude of Sound between. 
the laſt Syllable of one Verſe, and the laſt Syllable of _ 
| | tner 


S 


4 
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ther Verſe following it. at the fore-mentioned Diftance, 
And fingle Rhymes are divided into half and imperfect 
Rhymes, and whole and perfect ones. A half and imper- 
felt” Rhyme is, where there is a Similitude with a Diffe- 
rence. - The Difference Ties chiefly in the Pronunciation, 
but ſometimes too in the Orthography. We have an Ex- 


ample of both theſe Differences in fix Verſes of Walker, 


which' are in the Copy, which the Country is ſuppoſed to 
preſent to the Counteſ of Carliſle, 5 


A rural Judge diſpos'd of Beauty i Prize, © 
A fempple irs. e T Jove, _ 
| Down to the Mountains from the partial Skies 
Came Juno, Pallas, and the Queen of Love, 
7b plead for that, which was juſtly gun 
To the Bright Carliſle of che Court of Heav n. 


Now here are two imperfect Rhymes 3 the Syllables of 
the firſt Ryyme, Fove and Lave, agree in the Orthography, 
but differ in the Pronunciation. The Syllables of the ſe- 
cond Rhyme, giv'n and Heav'n, differ both in the Pronun- 
ciation and the Orthography, But then this Paſſage of 
Waller, is ſo ſpiritual, fo eourtly, and ſo gallant, and the 
Numbers conſidered apart from the Rhymes are ſo very 


good, that the Reader abandons himſelf. to the; Pleaſure 


they give him, and is not at Leiſure to conſider any Im- 
perfection of the Rhyme. If there is any Thing amiſs in 
this Paſſige it is, that it is a great deal too court)y and 
too gallant for the Country. But Mr. Waller is ſo happy 
a Genius, that his very Faults are great Beauties. 


Another Thing that renders the Rhyme imperfect is, 


when one of the Words, whoſe. aft Syllable helps to con- 
titute it, is a Poly fyllable, and the Accent does not lie on 
the daft Syllable. As for Example. we find the following 
Lines in Waller's Tranſlation of Part of the Fourth Book. 


of Virgil; 


Her Reſolution ts diſpatch and die, 
. Confirm'd by many s horrid mf... 
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Now here the latter Syllable of the Ryme is not half pro- 
nounced, and conſequently the Rhyme is 1mperfe, or the 
Accent muſt be wrongfully laid upon the laſt Syllable, 
which muſt make the Reader appear to be an Ignorant 
Perſon. „ eee on os CS 

A Whole or perfect Nhe is, where there is a Simili« 
tade of Sound without any Difference, or in other, Words, 
where there is a thorough, Identity of Sound, which ap- 
pears in pronouncing the two Syllables which make the 
diyme, though perhaps they may differ ſomething in the 
Orthography ; as in theſe Lines of the fore: mentioned 
Verſes of Haller; % i Tn | 


Carliſle, a Name which all our Woods are taught, 
Loud as their Amaryllis, to feſiumd . 
Carliſle, a Name which on the Bark is wi on ht 
Of every Tree that's worthy of the Wound, 


Now here Taught and Wrought, though they differ in the 
Orthography, yet agree perfectly in the Pronunciation, 
which latter ought chiefly if not ſolely to be regarded in 
framing the Rhymes. The two Lines of 5aller immedi- 
ately following the four which were laſt mentioned bave 


* 


a perfect Rhyme, whoſe Syllables agree both in Orthogra- 


hy and Pronunciation. _ 
pay and Pronunciation. 
II 1148 2 of is ei, 15 4 1 4 7 


4 AYE V IGT @ O06 2 ed, N | 1 ada 1 012 
From Phoebus Rage, our Shadows and our Streams 
u guard ul butter, than from Carlifle's Beams. | 


But theſe perſe& Rhyme; are more or leſs ſweet, or more 
or leſs ſonorous, as they are more or Jeſs compoſed. of 
Mutes and Liquids, or Vowels or Diphchongs. 


q 1 


the Harmony of modern Foerry, which are Numbers, Mea- 
ſure, Cadence, and Rhyme ; of theſe the three firſt conſiſt 
of ſeveral different Sounds which are dependent one of 
another, PV 
Rhyme, as I obſerved heretofore, is wholly Independent 
of the other three, and conſiſts in the greater Poetry, my 
TY £54 0 : 5 - f 
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. Thue, Sir, in complaiſänce to you, Dave I gone through. 
the four Things which have been thought, to conduce to 
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of two Sounds which are Uniſons. Now Uniſons can 
make no Harmony, which muſt always conſiſt in the 
Agreement of different Sounds. So that Rhyme conſiſting 
of Uniſons, can have no Harmony in it ſelf, and being 
Independent of Numbers, Cadence, and Meaſure can never 
promote the Hu mony which they produce. And a Poets 
conſtant Application to Rhyme diverts his Attention in 1 
great Degree from Numbers, Meaſure, and Cadence, and 
conſequently is a ſevere Reſtraint upon the three Producers 
of Harmony, And as it diverts the Application of the 
Writer fo by ſeizing the Attention of vuigar Readers, it 
diverts them from the other three. Thus you have what 
] have been able to write upon this Subject, during a prea: 
and dangerous Indiſpoſition: I hail be glad if it proves 

either uſeful or agreeable to u.. | 
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"AVING finiſhed the Grammar, I thought it 
might be neceſſary to add a few Pages relating to 


the Praxis, Practice, or Uſe of the Parts\of Speech, 
And B 


Verb, (Page 146.) Go, is a Verb, as before, (Page 129, and 
VVV 130, 
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130.) With, is a Prepoſition, becauſe it ſhews the Relation or 
Reſpect that one Thing has to another; (Page 85, and 104) 


You, is a Pronown ; (Page 118, and 119.) To, is a Prepoſition, as 
before, (Page 85.) The, an Article, as before; (Page 7 7.) Teme 
ple, a Subſtantive, as before, (Page 5 1.) I, a Pronoun; 
(Page 118.) Walk, is a Verb Neuter, becauſe the Action 


does not pais on ſome other Thing, (Page 176.) In, is a 


Prepojation, (Page 85, and 96.) The, as before. Shade, is 
a Subſtantive, (Page 5 1.) Becauſe, is a Conjunction, for it 
Joins Sentences together, (Page 184.) It, is a Pronoun, 
(Page 118, and 119.) L, a Verb Neuter, as before. Plea- 
fant, is an Adjettive, (Page 51.) The, as before. Book, as 
before. I, a Verb Neuter, as before. Publifhed, is a Par- 
ziciple, (Page 141.) and, a Participle Paſſive, becauſe it ends 
in ed, (Page 143.) But, is Publiſhed, being taken topether, 
is called a Verb Paſſive, (Page 169.) I, is a Pronoun, as 
before. Saw, a Verb Active, (Page 130.) A, is an Article, 


{or Adjectrve) (Page 77.) and a Numeral Article, (Page 57.) 


Prancing, is a Participle, (Page 141.) and an Active Partiti- 
ple, (Page 142.) Horſe, a Subſtantive, (Page 51.) | 
The Second Praxis. 2 | 
This and the two following Praxis's are from Dr. alli, 
with Additions. 85 | 


The LorD's PRAYER. 


O UR Father which art in Heaven: Hallowed be thy Name: 

Thy Kingdom come : Thy Will be done, in Earth, as it i 
in ea ven: Give us this Day our daily Bread: And forgive 
us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſs us: 
And lead us not imo Temptation; But deliver us from Evil. 
For thine is the Kingdom, the Power and the Glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen. | | 


The] Is an Article Demonſtrative, (Page 78, Line 27.) and 
gnſwers to Le of the French: It denotes or ſignifies the 
Determination or fixing the Senſe of one or more Particu- 
lars, and it ſhows what Particular you Mean, (Line 17.) 
So, the Lord, is put by Way of Eminence: Namely, our Sa- 
viqur Feſus Chriſt. | 

| Lord) 
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Lord] Is a Noun Subſtantive, (Page 5 1, l. 1.) It has no 
Difference of Cates, except the Genitive, (Page 65, l. 14) 
It is a Contraction of the Saxon Alaford, afterwards Lo- 
verd. | | | 

Lord's] The final or ending 5, is the Letter that forms 
or makes the Engliſh Genitive Caſe, (Page 65. |. 2.) It an- 
ſwers to the Genitive Caſe of the Latins, and ſignifies the 
Author, (l. | ö ; 

Prayer] I 


4+ 


2 Noun Subſtantive.. 


* 


N. B. It anſwers to the French Priere, to the Italian Pre- 
ghiera : And the Verb to pray, is in French prier, in Italian 
tregare : All which Words come from the Latin precari. 

| The Lord's Prayer] That is; the Prayer of the Lord. 

Our] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive put for the firſt Perſon of 
the Plural Number, (Page 121, l. 9) It is Oar, not Ours, 
becauſe the Subſtantive Father is expreſſed, (Le 19.) The 
Pronouns my, thy, our, &c. are to be uſed when they are 
joined to Subſtantives. Our, like other Adjectives, has no 
Difference of Caſes, Genders, or Numbers, (Page 107, l. 4) 


N. B. Our, comes from the Saxon Owre, ure, for which 
the Germans ſay Dor, which ſeems to be made from we, as 
it were, weer; as from Vu and They, are formed Your, 
Thtir : And from She, (the & being caſt away) comes Her 
For what we call She, the Saxons call Seo, and Heo ; and 
Hoo is uſed in ſome Parts of England for She, 

Father] Is a Noun Subſtantive, (Page 51.) 


N. B. It comes from the Latin Pater, or rather the Greek 
IIa) ig, Pater; but through the Mediation of the Saxon Foeder, 
the Daniſh Fader, the German Vatter, the Dutch Vader, 
whoſe D is often changed in our Tongue into Th, and 
their J into F. It has ſome Alluſion or Likeneſs to the 
Daniſh Feder (to nouriſh) whence our to feed, and hence 
Food, and Poder chiefly taken for the Aliment of Beaſts, 
Hay, c. But this Word does not come to us tbrough the 
Mediation of the French, as a great many of our Words 
do; with whoſe Pere our Word Father has no Affinity. 

Nich] Is a Relative, (Page 124, J. 26.) It is ſpoken 
both of Things and Perſons, (though chiefly of Things;) 4 

| © 
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who and whom are uſed when we ſpeak of Perſons, (Page 
124, l. 20.) And Who would have been in this Place more 
Proper, becauſe it ſpeaks of a Perſon, and is now a-dayg 
more frequently uſed. Hence it is, that in our Evgliſh Li- 
turgy, or Common Prayer-Book, where formerly they uſed 
which, it is in the latter Editions changed almoſt always into 
who or whom, as being more elegant when we ſpeak of 
Perſons, But in this Prayer of our Lord, it has not been 
thought convenient to vary from the received Form, which 
is ſo very Familiar with the common People. N. B. For 
Which, they formerly ſaid, whilk, as the Scotch do now, or 
Elſe Quilt; the Saxons, Hwilk ; the Danes, Huilk ; the Ger- 
mans Welch, Welche ; the Dutch well, welke ; the French Out, 
quelle; all from the Latin Qualis ; as from Quo, comes 
TWhe, from Quando Ilhan, When; and perhaps from Quare, 
here and Where fore, For the Welch uſed Chw for the La- 
in Qu, the Saxons Hw, and We Uh. For, who, the Saxon; 
faid Hwa and Hua; the Dutch, wie; and for, what, the Saxons 
{aid Hwat, the Dutch wat, the. Germans was, the Danes 
Hvad; all from the Latin Quid or Quod. 
Art.] Is a Verb Eſſential or Neuter, (Page 130, l. 1.) It 
is the ſecond Perſon Singular of the Verb Am, (Page 153, 
J. 15.) It is the ſecond Perſon Singular, becauſe it agrees 
with thou underſtood, p. 228, J. 14. For theu is the No- 
minattwe Word of the ſecond Perſon Singular, p. 119, I. 15. 
N. B. This Verb is very irregular, p. 153, 4. 12. Am, comes 
from the Saxon Eom, which perhaps came from sit, eimi, 
whence the Latin Sum, (S being often prefixed, inſtead 
of a Spirit or Aſpiration.) Art, from the Saxon Eart, though 
Dr Wallis ſays, that from Am come are and art, which is 
a Contraction of ar/?, (for ff is the Termination or End- 
ing of the ſecond Perſon Singular, p. 133, l. 7.) Is, from El, 
or £51, effi. : | | 
In.] A Prepoſition, p. 96, J. 34. and p. 97, l. 6. But 
we do all by the Help of Prepoſitions, which the Greeks and 
Latins did, partly by Prepoſztions, and partly by the Diverſi- 
ty or Difference of Caſes, p. 86, l. 23. | 
Heaven] A Noun Subſtantive, p. 5 1. N. B It comes 
from the Saxon Hefen, Hefon, Heofen, which perhaps is from 
their Feaſian to lift up, and this from Heah, whence our 


high. Alſo from their Heajfian, comes our Word to beave, 
| — to 
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td lift up on high; whence the Participle, Heaved, p. 141, 


l. 28. It is a Participle Paſſive, p. 157, l. 4. Which in the 
old Form did end in En, as Heaven lifted up, p. 143, J. 4. 
Hence Heaven ſignifies ſomething high or lifted up. 
Hallowed.) A Participle Paſſive which ends in ed, p. 153, 
|. 3. By the Help of which Participle and the Verb Am or Be, 
we expreſs what the Latin Grammarians call the Paſſive Voice. 
Of the Formation of the erb Paſiue, ſee p. 169, J. 1. N. B. 
Hallowed comes from the Verb to Hallow, that is, to ſanctify 
or conſecrate, from holy, or rather the old Word haly: And 
to this Day, the Abbey of the Holy Croſs near Edinburgh in 
Scotland, is called Haly-Rood- Houſe, i. e. The Houſe of ihe 
Hoh Croſt. For Rood or Rude is a Croſs ; and Haly-Rood- 


Day, is the Day of exalting or ſhowing the Holy Croſs : 
But the Word Rood is now become obſolete, or out of Uſe, 
for which we uſe Croſs from the French Word Croix. As 


from the Saxen Crizce, we ſay crutch, crook, crooked. So 


the Temple or Church of All Saints, is called All-Hallowz-- 
Church. And the Feaſt of All-Samts, is called All- Saints 


Day, and alſo Al- Hollon-Day and All. Hollon Tide; Tide be- 
ing an old Word for any ſet Time. Our Haly or Holy, 


comes from the Saxon Halig. Halga: For which the Ger- 


mans uſe Heylig, the Dutch, Heyligb. But the Word Hal- 
low is now out of uſe, for which we put in its Place tbe 
French Word to ſanfifie, from the Latin ſanctiſico: And 
for All. allows, we ſay All. Saints. though ſeveral Churches 
in London are yet called by that Name. But this Word is 
ſtill retained in the Lord's Prayer, becauſe it has been an an- 


tient Formula or Expreſſion. 


Be.] Is a Verb from Am, and is uſed here in an Inpe- 
rative or Commanding or Bidding (i. e. praying) Senſe, p. 


154, l. 1. And therefore it is put before the Nominative 
Hurd, p. 226, l. 1. How the Imperative Manner is expref- 


ſed, ſee p. 171, l. 22. 


Thy.] Is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive, p. 121, l. 8. It is put 
ſor Thos the ſecond Perſon Singular. It is Thy and not 


Nine, becauſe it does not come before a Word beginning 


8 


with a Vowel, and becauſe the Subſtantive is not left out, 


fp. 121, J. 17. N. B. It comes from the Saxon, Thi, the 


Germans, Dein, Dutch, Diin — Thon comes from the Saxon 


7.u, for which the Germans and Dutch ſay Du; all which 


— 
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come from the Latin Ia, or the Dorick (i. e. Greek) 20 
for ov. | | # | 

Name.] A Subſtantive, N. B. For Name the Saxons ſay 
Nama; the Germans, Name, nahm, nahme; the Datch, Naem; 
the Danes, Naffn; the French, Nom; the Italians, Nome: All 
which Words come from the Latin Nomen, or the Greet: 
| Grow, onoma, or rather from the Hebrew, Naam, dixit, he 
ſaid. But this Sentence might be thus placed, Hallowed be 
thy Name, as it is in this Place ; or, Thy Name be hallowed, 


(as in the next Clauſe, Thy Hill be done) or Be thy Name | 


hallowed. But the firſt Way is the beſt. 

Thy | As before. TY | 
Will.] A Subſtantive, from the Verb zo will, or elſe this 
may come from that. They wrote formerly wolle, whence 
the Preter Tenſe, would, i, e. wolled, p. 140, l. 13. Will was 
called among the Saxons Willa, among the Danes Vile, 


among the Germans and Danes wille, and ſo it was former. | 
ly written among us Engliſh, before the Cuſtom of leaving | 


out the final E after a double M prevailed ; All which come 
from the Latin Velo; for the Conſonant of the Latin, uſed 
to be changed into the Engliſh H which was formerly of 
the ſame Sound with the Conſonant of the Latins, be- 
fore it degenerated into the Eolick Digamma F, p. 187, l. 17. 
As, Via Way, Vinum Wine, Ventus Wind, Venio Wend, (an 


old Word.) Veni Went, Veſpa Waſp, Vado Wade, Vago Wag. 


Vacillo Waggle, Fallum Wall, Volvo Wallow, Ovis Ewe, 
Perſus Ward, Vaſio Waſt, Veho Weigh, Veha Wain Waggon, 
Vidua Widow, Ve Wea Wo, Vellus Wooll, Vermis Worm, 
ec. Put thoſe Words which retain the ) Conſonant 
Jounded after the modern Way, were afterwards taken into 
our Language, rather by the Intervention of the French 
Tongue, than of the Teutonick, or any of its Dialects. So 
that from Faneſco, Vanui, is derived to Wane (an old Word) 
which is of a Teutonick or Saxon Original; tut to Vaniſh of 
a French, So likewiſe Worth and Vertu are both from Ve- 
tus; Wicked, Wickedneſs, Vice, Vitious, from Vitioſus, Vitium; 
Vin and Vanquiſh from Vinco. — 

Be.] As before. 1 1 

Doue.] It would be better written Do'n or Doen, for it 


is the Participle Paſſive from to doe, p. 157, l. 4. P. 159. 


11 18. 
In.] 
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In.] As before. en 1 8 
Earth.] A Subſtantive. N. B. By the Saxons it is called 


ard, Eord, Eorth; by the Germans, Erd, Erde; by the 


Dutch, Erd. Aerd, Aerde; by the Danes, Ford, orden: All 


from the Greek i, unleſs any had rather derive them 


from the Arabick Arda, or the Hebrew Arets. £1 
A..] An Adverb, p. 182, It comes perhaps from the 

Greek . | $ 
It.) A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, p. 119, 


I. 19. It is ſpoken of a Thing that is neither of the Male 


nor Female Sex, p. 119, l. 8. For when we ſpeak of the 
Male Sex we ſay He, if of the Female Ser we ſay She. 
N. B. It comes from the Saxon Hyt, or the Latin 1d, 


I.] Is a Verb Neuter, the third Perſon Singular of Aw, | 


1 am, thou art, he is, &c. Is, is the third Perſon Singular, 
becauſe the Nominative Word is ſo, p. 228, l. 14. I, is 
uſed, and not Be, becauſe it is put in an Indicative Senſe, 
and not in an Imperative or Subjunctive, nor after the Con- 
junctions If, Whether, &c. t 37 Bf 1 

In Heaven.] As before. 


Give.] A Verb ; it is uſed in an Imperative Senſe, the 


Pronoun Thou being left out, for Give thow. N. B. In 


the Saxon Gifan, Agyfan, Geofyan, is to give: And the Eng- 


li did formerly write Gyf; for V Conſonant with that 
Sound has been but lately introduced. Hence comes a 


Gift or Guift, as it were gived ; for as from leave comes 


left, So from. Give comes Gift: In Saxon it is Gife, Gift, 


Geoft ; in German, Gaba; in Dutch, Gifte. 


U.] Is the following State of the Pronoun e, and it 
is thus put, becauſe it follows the Verb Give, or rather the 


Prepoſition To underſtood, p. 120, 4. 10. Give us is uſed 


by an Ellipſis for give to us, p. 103, l. 7. N. B The 
Saxons ſay Us; the Germans, Uns; the Dutch, Ons. 


This.] Is an Adjective, p. 123, J. 14. And it is a de- 


monſtrative Adjective, p. 124, J. 6. This, makes in the 


| Plural Theſe, p. 124, l. 1. This, is ſpoken both of Perſons 
and Things, p. 124, 1. 16. The Saxons ſay This, Theſe, &c. 

Day.] A Noun Subſtantive, But this Day is ſpoken for 

in this Day, by an Ellipſis; as Hodie in Latin for Hoc Die, 


for in hoe Die. N. B. The Saxons for Da ſay Deg, the 


Dutch, 
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Dutch, Dagh ; the Danes, Dag; the Germans, Tag all from 
the Latin Dies. | 
Our.] As before. n 
Dayly.] An Adjective from the Subſtantive Day, vt 
nifies what we have every Day, or what is ſufficient for a N 
Day. 

Bread.] A Subſtantive. N. B. The Saxons ſay Breod, 0 
the Germans, Brodt; the Dutch, Broodt; the Danes, Brod. 


And.) A Conjunct ion, p. 184. It is a Copulative, and joins | Fn 
| Sentences together, p. 185, J. 16, N. B. The Saxons ſay 
And, the Dutch, Ende; the Germans, Unde. 
Forgive. |] A Verb, uſed in an Imperative Senſe, For, in | þ 
Compoſition, denies or deprives, p. 214. N. B. The Saxons 7 
ſay Forgefan ; the Germans, OE) the Dutch, Vergheven, { | 
U.] As before, te 


Our] As before: 

 Treſpaſſes.] A Noun Subſtantive, 8 is added ro make the 

Plural Number, from Treſpaſſe, p. 58, l. 3. But it is made A 
by this Addition a Word of 15 Sys lables, becauſe if the MW 1 
Sound of the Vowel were not pronounced, the laſt 5 would 
not be heard, p. 58, J. 15. Treſpaſſe is a French Word from 
trans, beyond, and paſſer, io go, that is, a going beyond the p 
Bounds ſet for us to obſerve, Wrong, is more an Engl; WM X 
Word than, Treſpaſi. ; 


As.] As before. þ 
We.) A Pronoun, -and in the foregoing 'State, becauſe it 
comes before the Verb Forgive, p. 120, l. 7: L 


Forgive.] A Verb, the Ending in the plural Number i is E 
never changed, p. 133, l. 2. 

Them.) Is the following State of They. See the Table, fp 
p. 122, I. 8. It is Them, and not They, becauſe it follows 
the Verb, p. 120, 1 10. N. B. For They, the Saxons ſay 


Hi, (perhaps from the Latin hi or ii, or rather the Greek 0' f 
the Germans, Sie. For them, the Saxons ſay heom, the Dutch E 
hem, hen ; and we, ſometimes in Speaking, and ſometimes 
in Writing, uſe em, or um, for them. j 
Tat.] An Adjefive Relative, or an Adjective that has ü 
Relation to ſome other Word, and is uſed for who or which, A 
p. 124, l. 3. It is VOY both of Perſons and Things, p. t 
1246. t 


Tre wa 
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Treſpaſs. ] A verb. It is uſed in a declaring (or as the 
Latins call it an Indicative) Manner, p. 136, L 12, It is 
the Preſent Tenſe or Time, p. 130, I. 6. p. 131,1. 21, It is 
thus formed, I Treſpaſs, Thou Treſpaſſeſt, He Treſpaſſeth, Plu- 
ral. We Treſpaſs, Ye Treſpaſs, They Treſpaſs, p. 161, l. 26. 
N. B. It comes from the Noun Treſpaſs. 

Aainſt.] A Prepoſition, p. 89, 1. 4. What a Propoſition i is, 
ſee p. 85, J. 37. N. B. The Saxons ſay Agen, Ongen; the 
Dutch, Tegen; the Germans, Gegen, Entgegen. 

U.] As before. | 

And] As before. 

Lead] A Verb. It is here uſed in an Imperative Senſe, 
5. 171, JI. 18. But the Nominative Word is left out; as, 
Lead, for Lead Thou. N. B. For, Lead, the Saxons tay, 

Leedan, aleedan; the Dutch, leyden, lu the 3 ley- 
ien; the Danes, Leder. 
| Us.] As. before. 

Not.] An Adverb of denying, 5p. 18 1, 1. 23. What an 
Adverb is, ſee p. 179, l. 6. When it is uſed abſolutely, 
that is, not being joined to any other Word, we ſay No; 
p. 18 1, l. 24. But when it is joined to a Vrò or Nown, 
we ſay Not; as, Lead us not, p. 181, l. 26. Not, is here 
put after the Vers, p. 182, l. 5. N. B. The Duteb ſay 
Net, the Germans, Nicht. 

my A Prepoſition. In relates to reſt, Into to Motion, 
Þ 97,46. 3. 

3 A Subſtantive. N. B. It comes from the 
Latin, Tentatio, which from tento, to tempt. Ta pry is more 
Enguſh, 

NE] A Conjun&tion, p. 186. What a Canjundion * 

ee p. 184. 

Deliver. 7 A Verb, from the une Deliver. 

Us.] Is a following State of the Pronoun, bea it 
follows the Verb Deliver, for deliver we would be falſe 
Engliſh, 

From.] A Prepoſition, p. 96, 1 17, N. B. They for- 
merly uſed fro for from; whence Jn that is, one 
that turns from others, that will not agree to Things: 
And as, from, is uſed in Oppoſition to, To ; ſo Froward,. is 
to Toward, and Tawardly: A toward Youth, that is, a Youth 


that applies his Mind or Will to Things; fit, or made, for 
SE ge any 
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any Thing. We do alſo now ſay to and fro, for to and 


from ; hither and thither. N. B. The Saxons, for from, 


ſay fram, fra; the Danes, fra. 


Evil] Is an Adjective, but is here uſed as 2 Subſtantive, | 


that is, without having another Word joined to it; as, 
the Evil, (Thing or Perſon) p. 109, l. 7. N. B. For Euil, 
ee ſay Efel, Hel; the Dutch, Evel; the Germans 
N e 5 5 e a | : # 
For. ] Is here a Conjunction, p. 187, J. 14. There is alſo, 


fer, a Prepoſition, p. 94, l. 22. N. B. It comes from: the | 


Saxon, Fer; the Germans ſay Fur; and the French, pour, all 


which come, though variouſly changed, from the Latm pro. 
Thine.] A Pronoun. Tine is here uſed, and not ty, } 


becauſe the Subſtantive is left out; p. 121, J. 18. The 


natural Order of. the Words is this, The Kingdom is thine, | 
that is, the Kingdom is thy Kingdom; but becauſe, the King 


dom, in the laſt Place is left out, therefore, tame, is uſed ra- 
ther than %. And the Words are put out of their natural 


Order, the Neminative Word, the Kingdom, being put after | 


the Verb, is, that it might more ſmoothly and eaſily join 
with the following Words, The Power and the Glory. 
Tine is the Kingdom, that is, Thou: haſt the Kingdom, 


P.] A: Verb, the Third Perſon Singular from am; and | 
agrees with the Nominative Word Kingdom 3 See p. 228, | 


ES 0: 75 + | Sire | | 
The.] As before. But here it is uſed in an emphatical 


or expreſſive Manner, by Way of Eminence or Diſtincti - 


on; See p. 78, L. 29. 


Kingdom.] A Subſtantive. It is a Subſlantive Common, | 


p 53, |. 7. It comes from King, by adding the Termi- 
nation dom; and denotes the Kingly State or Government, 
and the Place governed, p. 197, J. 22. N. B. The Saz- 
ons for Kingdom, ſay Cyne dome; the Dutch, Koninckdome 3 the 
Germans, Konigreich. N. B. The Saxons for King, ſay Cyng, 
| Cyning, Cynig ; the Danes, Konning ; the Dutch, Koningh ; 

the Germans, Konig. You may derive it from Key, to know 
or Can, to be able; or perhaps from the Hebrew Chan, 1 
Prince or Governour. From hence alſo is Chan or Cham, the 
Title of the Prince of Tartary. And the ſame Title is com- 
mon with the Perſians. The Saxons for Ken, ſay Cennan, 


Cornan, Cunnan; the Germans, Komen; we alſo ſometime: 
| ule 


er” Hy ek wh as os 
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ole Ken, but not ſo much as the Scorch, with whom it is 


very common. Hence comes Canning, as, A cunning 


Fellow: Alſo #0 Con, that is, to learn a Thing well: And 
Ale Conner. Can, is of frequent Uſe among us, for which 


the Dutch ſay Konnen ; the Germans, Konnen; Ich Kan, I can, 

But let a King come from Ken, or Can, it is certain that 

both Prudence and Power are neceſſary for that Dignity. 
The ] As before. 


Power.] From the French, Pouvoir. But Strength is more 


an Enghſh Word. 
And the.) As before. 


Gloria. | 

For ever and ever.] A Solemn Form, for throughout all 
Ages or Times. 1 | 

For.] Is a Prepoſition, p. 94, J. 22. | 

Ever. ] Is originally an Adverb; but is uſed here as a Sub- 
ſtantive, denoting an everlaſting Duration: Dr. Wallis de- 
rives it from Ævum, Age : As Ay and Age, from ary, aioon: 
But it may be fetched as well from the Saxon Aefre, ever. 


Amen.] The uſual Epilogue, Concluſion or Ending of 
Prayers : It is a Hebrew Word, but common to almoſt all 


Languages, | | 


The Lord's Prayer in its natural Order, with the Words 


that are left out. 


(0) UR Father which art 5 Heaven : Hallowed be thy 


come; thy Will be done in Earth, as it is (done) in Heaven: 
Give (thou to) us our daily bread (in) this Day: And forgive 
(thou to) us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive (to) them (their Treſ- 


paſſes) that treſpaſs againſt us : And lead (thou) us not into 


Temptation ; but deliver (thou) us from Evil: For the King- 


dom is thine, the Power (is thine) for ever and ever. Amen. 


11 * hs. 


* It is ſeldom right to derive a Saxon Word from a La- 


tin one. There are but very few Saxon Words ſo derived; 


2nd theſe are new in their Language, perhaps taken up 
ſince their Converſion ; from which Time they may have 
borro wed ſome Eccleſiaſtical Names, 1 


Glory. From the French, Gloire, and that from the Latin, 


Name (thy Name be Hallowed) : (Let) thy Kingdom 
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The Second and Third Praxis. 
| The Apoſtle's CR EEB. | 
Believe in God the Father Almighty, "Maker of Heaven and 


Earth. And in Feſus Chrifl his only Son our Lord: Who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, Born of the Virgin Mary, ſuf- 


- fered wider Pontius Pilate, Was crucified dead and buried: 


He deſcended into Hell : The Third Day he roſe again from the 
Dead: He Aſcended into Heaven: And ſateth on the Right 
Hand of God The Father Almighty; From thence he ſhall 


come to judge the quick and the Dead. IT believe in the Holy) 


Ghoſt : The Holy Catholck Church; The Communion of 
Saint,; The Forgrueneſs of Sins; The Reſurrection of the Body; 
Aud the Life everlaſting. Amen, * | 


We.] A Demonſtrative Article added to the Subſtantive 
Apoſtle's : Or to Apoſile's Creed, which is reckoned. but as 
one Subſtantive, p. 78, J. 28. p. 67, J. 8. = 
Apoſtles.] Apoſtle is a Subſtantive. By the Addition of 
S, it is the Plural Number Apofiles, p. 58, l. 3. and by 
the Addition of the other 5, it is made as the Genitive Caſe, 
p. 65. * Apofiles's ; but for better ſound Sake, the firſt 
S is cut off, p. 66, J. 3. And an Apoſtrophe is added as 
Apoſile's, p. 65, l. 13. N. B. Apoſtle comes from the La- 
tin Apoſiolus, or the Greek «650105, Apoſtolos, One that is 
ſent. It is called the Apoſtles Creed, becauſe it was, 2s 
ſome would have it, written by the Apoſtles ; or at leaſt 
as it is agreeable- to the Doctrine delivered by the Apoſtles, 
or a Compendium of it. But as my Worthy Paſtor the 


2 * EEE - - 


we — 2 „ — 425 1%, a + ihe es, 


That Plural Genitive is a great Impropriety, and with- 
out Foundation. See the Note in Page 66. The Creed 
ſhould be ſtiled, not the Apoſtle's Creed, which would mean 
the Creed of fome one Apoſtle, but the Apoſtolical Creed, 
or the Creed of the Apoſiles. 

1 | 1 Learned 
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Learned Dr. WATERLAND has obſerved : It is well known 
to learned Men, that the Creed, called the Apoſfles, is no 
other than the Roman Creed. It has obtained the Name 
« of the Apoſtolick Creed, (as! a learned and aceurate Author 
« obſerves *) for no greater or other Reaſon than this: 
« It was a Cuſtom to call thoſe Churches in which any 
« 4foftle had perſonally taught, eſpecially if he had reſided 
„there any long Time, or had died there, Apoſlolict 
Churches. Of theſe there were a great many in the Ea- 
fern Parts; Feruſalem, Corinth, Epheſus, Antioch, &c. 
* but in the Weſtern Parts, none but Rome.. o that any 
one that in the Weſtern Parts of the World ſpoke of the 
« Apoflolick Church, was ſuppoſed to mean Rome and 
„ ſo their Biſhop came to be called the Apoſtolick Biſnop; 
« their See the Apoſtolick Ste, their Faith the Apoſtolick Faith; 

and among the Reſt, the Creed that they uſed, the Apoſto- 
* lick Creed, now called the Apoſtles.” 

Creed, ] A Compendium or Abſtract of Things to be be- 
leved, From the Verb Credo, 1 believe : Which is the ini- 
tial or beginning Word of the Creed in Latin. 

I] A Pronoun of the firſt Perſon of the Singular Num- 
ber, p. 119. J. 13. It is the Foregoing State of the Pro- 
noun, becauſe it comes before the Verb believe, p. 120, 
6. N. B. In Saxon it is Ic, in Dutch, Ich; in German, Ich. 

Believe] A Verb. The Preſent Tenſe, or Time, I believe, 


or I do believe. Be, is a e ſet before Verbs and 


Participles, & p. 213, l. 15. As in other Languages Ge 
ind Ghe, N. B. Believe is in Saxon Geleafan, in Dutch Ghe- 
oven, in German Glauben. And Belief is Geleafa, Ghelcove, 
Gland. 

In God.] Or on God, in the fame Senſe. In, is a Prepoſi- 
ton, p. 96, l. 33. God, is a Subſtantive. N. B. The Sax- 
ms, as we, ſay God; the Danes, Gad; the Dutch, Goed; the 
Germans, Gott, which they derive from the German, _— 
6004. 

The Father.] As before. 

Al-Mighty A Compounded Adjective, of All, «a 
Mighty, i. e. Powerful. N. B. For All, the Saxons ſay AI. 
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Eal, Ealle, Alle; the Danes, Oil; the Dutch, Al; the Gg- 
mans. Ail, All which come trom the Greek ö O, hols. 
Mighty, is formed or made from the Subſtantive Might, by 
the Addition of y ; for from Subſtantives, by adding the 
Ending y, are formed Adjectives of Plenty, or Abound- 
ing, p. 193. J. 28, And Might comes from May, for 
which the Saxons {aid Maeg; the Datch, Mach; the German,, | 
Mag. So the Saxons for Aight, ſaid Mihte, Macht, Meal ; 
the Germans and Dutch, Macht; the Danes, Mart, j 
So for Mighty, the Dutch ſay Machtigh ; the Germans, Mach. 
ig. So for All-mighty, the Dutch ſay Almachtich ; the Ger- | 
mans, Allmachtig; the Danes, Ailmettig. 

Maler.] A Subſtantive, ſignifying the Docr; for from YI 
Make, comes the Verbal Subſtantive Maker, by adding the ! 
Ending er, p. 193. |. 23. N. B. For to Make, the Saxons ſay 
Macan ; the Dutch, Maecken, Malen; the Germans, Machen; 
the Danes, Mager: All which are from the Latin Mac hinari. 6 

O.] A Prepoſition, and anſwers to the Genitive Caſe | 
of the Latins, p. 97. 1. 30. N. B. Perhaps it comes from WW x 
the Latin ab, or the Greek amo, apo, or rather &, afh | 
put for apo. | 

Heaven and Earth.] As before. 

And in.] As before. CE 

Jeſus Chriſt.] Feſus, is a Proper Name, or a Subſtantive Nu 
Proper, p. 53+ l. 7. N. B. It ſignifies a Saviour. Chriſt MW C 
is alſo a proper Name, and ſignifies Anointed. nb; 

H1is.] Is the Genitive Caſe of He, the Pronoun of the ir 
third Perſon Singular, and denotes the Male Sex, p. 119. W a 
J. 6. His, ſee the Table, p. 122. J. 5. N. B. The Saxons . 
ſay Hyſe, Hiſe, His; perhaps it comes from the Latin, I. G 

Onely.] Is an Adjective in this Place; for ſometimes it IF ti 
is uſed Adverbially, p. 109. l. 10, N. B. It comes from Wl 6 
One, for which the Saxen lay An, ZEne; the Dutch, Een; the 01 
Germans, Ein; and the Scotch ean, ane; all from the Lain ne 
Unus, or the Greek efg. heis, &y, hen. From one comes al- 

| Jo once. For any the Saxons ſaid ZEnig. - Hence alſo An, 


a. — 


* In Saxon ane or aene; and in the Genitive anes, ant. 
From whence comes ones, 0745, omi, in old Writings, which 
is now once. For then ones, or then once, which is now 
corruptly ſpoken and written for the nonce. 
| | : 
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s, for which the French uſe Un. An and One have this 
Difference, that Ap is leſs Emphatical than Oze, p. 77, 1+23, 
Son.] A Subſtantive. N. B. The Saxons fay Suna; the: 

Dutch, Sone; the German, Son; the Danes, Son, &c. 

. Our.] As before. | | A 
r Lord.] A Subſtantive common, p. 53, I. 9. N. B. It 
| is a Contraction of the Saxon Hla ford, which Dr. Wallis 
will have to come from H/af, whence our Mord Loaf aud 
ford, which we now call afford. 

Who.) or which, Whois tpoken of Perſons only, Hhich of 
Things, p. 120. l. 27. and p. 124, l. 19, 

Mas. ] The Preter time of the Verb Am, p. 153 l. 19. 
I was, Thou waſt, & c. But here, was, being joined to the 
participle Conceived, denotes the firft Preter Time of the- 
Paſirve Voice, as the Latins call it, p. 170, |, 1. 

Conceived.] A Participle Paſſive, from the Verb Conceive, 
by the Addition of the formative Termination Ed, p. 143. 
. 4. N. B. Concetve, comes from the French, Coucevorr, 
and that from the Latin Concipio. 1 | 

By.] A Prepoſition, ſignifying the Efficient Cauſe, p. 93 
. 21. | | 


3035 


3 


The Holy Ghoſt.] The, as before. Holy, ſee Hollowed. Ghoſt, 

is a Subſtantive, it ſignifies Spirit, which Word we now 

ve Fl vic inftead of Ghoſt, Though it is yet retained, from antient 
it MW Cuſtom, as the Title of the Holy Stirit, leaſt the common 
People ſhould think there was ſome Change or Innovation 

he Wl in the Doctrine, if the Name was altered. But we do 
9. WI io ſay the Hoh Spirit. N. B. But Ghoſt comes from the 
nn, WW Saxon Gaff, which the Dutch and Scotch call Gheſt; the 
* Germans, Geyſt, To this, the Word Guft bas ſome Rela- 
it tion, denoting a violent Blaſt of Wind. But the Word 
m WW Gift is now more frequently uſed to denote ſome Spectre 
nc or Apparition : For they thought formerly, as ſome do 
in WW now a-days, that Ghoſts or Afparitions were very often 
a- feen, eſpecially near Church-Yards and Sepulchers, and 
15, WU that they were the wandring Souls or Spirits of Dead 
—Ferſons that had been murdered, or that had hid Trea- 
res, Wl fures which were not yet found out. From the Subſtan- 
ich WF tive Ghoſt by the Addition of h, comes the Word Ghoſtly, 
ow i tat is, Spirnual, p. 195; l. 9. which is now alſo more 
irequently uſed, Hence alſo comes gaſtly, terrible, _— 
| D - 7 , 


* 
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ful, like a Ghoſt, or like a dead Corps; for a gaſſiy 


Look is chiefly ſaid of the Countenance of a dying Per- 


ſon. Alſo A-gaſt affrighted, as it were at the Sight of a 2 


Ghoſt. To gaze, that is, to look attentively upon a 
Thing, as on ſomewhat new or unuſual, from the Greek 


ayatohuar, agazomai, 10 wonder or admire. 


Born.] A Participle Paſſive from to bear, which makes 


in the Preter Tenſe Bare or Bore, p. 159, l. 4. Table II. 
Whence comes the Participle Boren, p. 157, I. 1. which 
by Contraction is made Born Born. N. B. Hence comes 
a Bairn, Barn, a Son, or Child, (a Word common with 
the Scorch, and our North-Country-Men ;) alſo hence the 
_ Noun Birth, as it were Bear'th or Bearah the third Per- 
ſon of the Verb to bear, To breed as a breefng Woman, or 


70 breed up, that is, to educate; allo Breed, Off ſpring ; Brat, | 


| Brood, as a Brood of Chickens, and zo brood, have ſome Re- 
lation to this Word vear, | 8 | 
Of.] A Prepolition, p. 97. 4 
Ihe Virgin. ] A Subſtantive, N. B. It comes from the 
Latin, Virgo. Mayd, Maid, or Maiden, is more an Fnglſ 
Word, which the Saxons call Moeden, Moegden ; the Dutch, 
Maeckt, Maeght, Maeghd ; the Germans, Magd. 
Mary] A Subſtantive proper, p. 53. |. 7. 
Suffired.] The Preter Tenſe of the Verb to ſuffer, which 
is made by adding the Ending Ed, p. 134. l. 22, and 24. 
and it is thus formed, I ſuffered, & c. p. 162. |, 5. N. B. 


Suffer comes from the Latin Suffero, Bear, bare, is more 


an Engliſh Word. 
Unger.] A Prepoſition, p. 103, 
Pontius Pilate.] Subſtantives proper. 
Mas.] As betore. | | 
Crucified.] A Participle Paſſive from crucify. Was cruciſ- 
ed is the brit Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive Verb, ſee p. 170. 
J. 1. N. B. It comes from the French, Crucifier, which from 


the Latin, Crucifico. 


Dead.] An Adjective from to dy, whence alſo Death, | 


p. 193. l. 7. N B. The Saxons ſaid dead; the Dutch, dowd; 
the Danes, dod ; the Germans, tod, todt. | 
An.. As before. 5 
Buryed.] A Participle, from 0 bury; was bwyed, is allo 


the firſt Preter Tenſe of the Paſſive Verb, p. 170. 5 


ond LL. ., Ae. *' 
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N. B. The Saxons ſay Birian, Birygean, Byrigan, Bebyrgean, 


Belyrigian, to bury, and byrged, buried, from Beerg, a Hu- 
lock or Heap, which bas ſome Affinity with the Germans 
Berg, a Hill. But the Dutch ſay Begrave, the Germans, Be- 
graben, trom Graf, Grab, which we call Grave. 
He.] A Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular, p. 119, 
J. 16, It is the Nominative Word to the Verb. | 
Deſcended.) The firſt Preter Time of the Verb Deſcend. 
p. 131, l. 22. See the Formation of it, p. 162. J. 3. N. B. 
It comes from the Latin Word deſcendo, to deſcend, that is, 
to go down, deſcended, 1, e. went down, (trom the old 
Word wend) p. 160. l. 1. Of the Senſe of, De, in Compo- 
ſition, lee p. 216. J. 18. | 
Into.] A Prepoſition, p. 96. 
Hell.] A Subſtantive, N. B. The Saxons ſay Helle; the 
Dutch and Germans, Hell, Helle: Which come from the 


Saxon Hellan, to cover, whence alſo our Word to heal; or 


elſe from the Saxon, Hol, Hole, Hule, or the Dutch and Ger- 
man, Hol, which anſwer to our, Hole, It anſwers to Sher! 
of the Hebrews, and & eins, Hades, of the Greet; which 
Words are uſed for the Grave, as well as for Gehenna the 
Place of the Damned: Or here it is rather put indefinitely - 
for the State of the Dead, which ſeems to be the Senſe of 
it in this Place. | £ | 

We.] As before. A | 

Third. ] Is an Adjective, and is called an Ordinal Number) 
as, Three, is a Cardinal Number, p. 80. |. 7, and J. 4. N. B. 
For, Three, the Saxons ſaid Thri, Thrig, threo; thridda, thrid- 
de; the Dutch, Drie, Dry, Dryde, Derde; the Germans Trey, 
Drey, for Tree; Dritta, Tritte, Dritt, for Third ; all from 
the Latin Tres, Tertius, or rather from the Greek. 

Day.] A Subſtantive. The third Day is put by an Ellip is, 
p. 225. |. 9. for in the third Day, or on the third Day. 
N. B. For Day the Saxons ſaid Doeg ; the Dutch, Dagh; the 
Danes, Dag; the Germans, Tag. 


\ — —— 


* From whence it ſeems to be derived, the Change being 
only from the hiſſing & to the aſpirate, Which is natural 
and frequent. EST 
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He.] As before. It is the Nominative Word to the Verb 
and comes before the Verb, p. 225. l. 9. | : 
Roſe, | Is the Preter Tenſe of the Verb to riſe ; it is an 
Irreguiar Preter Tenſe, p. 160. N. B. To riſe or ariſe, comes 


from the Saxon Ariſan. The Dutch uſe the Word, Opſtaen, 


in the {ame Senſe, that is, Up-ſtand or ſtand up; but 16 
raiſe is to make to riſe. 
Asgain.] An Adverb, from the Saxon, Agen. 
From.) A Prepoſition, as before. | 
| The Dead.] Here, as alſo before, the Subſtantive Perſon; 


or People may be underſtood. 


He.] As before. | CE 
Sittet h.] Is the third Perſon Singular Preſent Tenſe, of 
the Verb zo Sit; for the third Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe 
generally endeth in eth, p. 133. l. 10. It is the third Per- 
Ion Singular, becauſe the Nominative Word, He, is fo, 
p. 228. . 13. He, is the third Perſon, p. 119. J. 15. He, 


is here left out, becauſe it was mentioned juſt before; as, 


He aſcended into Heaven, and (He) ſatteth, &c. p. 236. 
3. 12. N. B. To ſi, in Saxon, Sutan ; in Dutch, Suten; in 
German, Sizzen : All from the Latin, Sedeo, or the Greek 
Ke, hexe. And the Greek Co, ic, hexo, hizo, have the 
iame Signification as our 70 i, and ts ſer. 

On or A.] A Prepoſition, p. 99. and p. 90. On, ſig- 
Bifies at or ig.: For we lay at the Right Hand, or on the 
&ight Hand. | | | 

The Right Hand.] Right, is an Adjective, and agrees with 
the Subſtantive Hand, p. 107, J. 4. and it is placed before 
the Subſtantive, p. 107, l. 14. N. B. Right, in the Saxon, 
Rt; in Dutch and German, Recht; and in Latin, Rectus; 


from whence thoſe Words do alſo come, the Italian Ritto, 
and the French Droit, or Droid, as it were Directum. Right, 


has ſeveral Senſes; as, Right and Left ; Right and Crooked; 
Right and Sloping, or Leaxing ; Right and Wrong, &c. Hand, 
i a Subſtantive ; perhaps it was formerly Gandt, whence 
the French Gant and Gantlet. Goropius Becanus, is of this 
Opinion, who will have the Greek tyityay]a, 4 Giant, to 
be of the German Original ; as it were Gi-gant, or Wi 


gant, j. e. Wide-hand. - 


f God the Father Almighty. | As before. 
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From thence.] From, is a Prepoſition, p. 96. What a Pre- 
poſition is, ſee p. 85. It is here added to the Adverb 
Thence, p. 86, J. 10. From, is here a Sort of - Expletive, 
p. 190, l. 9, and l. 13. Thence, is an Adverb of Place, and 
ſignifies as much as from that Place, p. 180, |. 34. For 
Hence, thence, whence, in ſome Places they ſay, Herence, 
Terence, Wherence : But this Manner of Expreſſion is not 
to be imitated. | | 

He ſhall come.) He, as before. Shall, is a Helping Verb, 
p. 145, and p. 146. It is thus formed, I ſpall, thou ſhalt, 
ke ſhall ; Plural, We ſhall, &c. p. 147, Shall, and Will, de- 
note the Future Iime, or the Time to come, p. 147. Shall, 
in the third Perſon, does here promiſe, but ſometimes it 
commands or threatens, p. 147, l. 16. and 18. Come, is a 
Verb; when two Verbs come together, the latter has the 
Prepoſition, to, placed before it, p. 175. (This the Latins 
call the Inſinitive Mood ;) but after the Helping Verb, (ſuch a 
one is, ſhall,) and ſome few other Verbs, the Prepoſition 7s 
is left out, p. 146, l. 1. Come, makes in the Preter Time, ' 
Came, p. 159, l. 15. N. B. Come, is in Saxon Coman, Cy- 
man; in Dutch, Komen; in the German, Kommen ; in Greek 
Ixoar. This Infinitive Manner, which we expreſs by 
ſetting the Prepoſition ro before the Verb, the Latin, did 
by the Infinitive Mood; the Danes, by the Ending er; the 
Saxons, by the Ending au; and the Dutch and Germans, by 
the Ending en. | 

To judge.) Is the latter of two Verbs, and therefore has 
the Prepoſition, to, placed before it, p. 175, |. 7. This is 
called the Infinitive Manner. N. B. But Fudge, to judge, 
judgement, (as French Fuge, juger, ſugement) are of Latin 
Original, Deem is more Engliſh, and Doom or Dome ; as, 
Domes day, the Day of Judgement; Dooms-day Book. 

The Ouick.] An Adjective, which is joined to its Sub- 
ſtantive without any Difference of Caſe, Gender, or Num- 
ber, p. 107, l. 4. Men, the Plural of Man is underſtood, 
p. 60, J. 4. Quick, is now a- days uſed chiefly to ſignify 
Swift, nimble, & c. but formerly (whence in the Creed it 
does now retain its antient Senſe) it more often, and now 
it ſignifies Alive; ſo that the Quick and Dead, is the Live 
ing and Dead. From Quick, comes the Verb to Quicken, 
p. 193, |. 14. But now for, Quick, we generally uſe, Liv- 

= | | . ang 
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ing and Alive; the Saxons for Quick ſaid Cuice, Cute, (tor 

was not very uſual with them ) the Dutch, Quick; we 
1% Quick ſilver, to pare the Natis to the Duck, &c. | 
And the Dead.] As betore. | 

T believe in the Holy Ghoſt. | As before. 

The Holy | As betore. | 

Catholick } An Adjective, and ſignifies General, Univerſal, 
N. B. It is of a Greck Original Catholicos, in Latin Catho- 
lieus: The Saxons ſaid Ailic, from Alle, Ael, whence our 
Word Ali. | 
Cburch.] A Subſtantive. N. B. For which the North 
Britains ſay Kirk, the Dutch, Kercke ; the Germans, Kirch, 
Rirche; the Saxons, Cyric., All which are contracted trum 
the Greek xuętaxꝰ s, kuriakos, yugrart, kuriake, dux O, or 
s xlæ, oilos, or oikia, being under ſtood. 

Communion.] A Subſtantive from the Latin, Communſoo; 
for Words in 7, are made Latin by caſting away n; as, 
Communion, Communio, p. 212, J. 16. 

Of Saints.] Of, is a Prepoſition. Saints, is a Subſtantive 

of the Plural Number, which is made by adding S to the 
Singular Saint, p. 58, l. 3. It is put into the Plural Num- 
ber, becauſe it is ſpoken of more than one Saint, p. 58, 
I. 1. N. B. Saint, comes from the French Word Saint, 
which from the Latin, Sanctus, Hoh. : 
The Forgiveneſs.) A Subſtantive made from the Verb For- 
give, by adding the Ending neſ, p. 198, J. 10. Which 
Sort of Words are often formed from Acjectives, but ve- 
ry ſeldom from Verbe, 

Of Sins] Sins, is the Plural of the Subſtantive, Sin, and is 
made by adding S, p. 58, I. 3. N. B. The Saxons ſay 

Sinne, Synne 3 the Dutch, Sonde, Sunde ; the Germans, Sund. 

The Re ſurrection.] That is, the Up riſmg, or the Riſing 
again; it is a Subſtantive from the Latin, Reſurrectio, 
P. 212, to The force of, Re, in Compoſition, ſee 

. $19, I. 8: 8 
F Of the Body.] A Subſtantive from the Saxon, Bodige. 

And the Life.] A Subſtantive. Hence comes the Verb 
to Live, p. 193, l. 6. Thence comes the Active Participle 
Living, p 142, J. 13. and Lively, p. 195, J. 9. Alto Life 
lefs, or Liveleſs, i. & without Life, p. 194, |, 21. 


Ever- 
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Everlaſting.) It is a compounded Adjective, or a Word 
made up ot the Adverb, Ever, and the Participle, Laſting, 
from the Verb zo laſt, to continue or adide ; and zo laſt, 
comes fram the Adjective laſt, p. 193, l. 6. Which is a 
Contraction of, lateſt, the Superlative Degree of, Late, 
p. 115, |: 4. Life everlaſting, and the Father Almighty 

for everlaſting Life, and the Almighty Father : Where you 
ſee the Adjective is put after the Subſtantive, p. 107, l. 8. 
N. B. The Saxons for Late, Later; Lateſt, or Laſt ; ſay 
Late, Lator, Latre ; Lateſt, Latoſt. The Dutch lay Laet, 
and from their Loteren, Leuteren, comes our Leiter, to de- 
lay, to ſpend one's Time idly. | 
Amen.] As before. 


The Creed placed in the Order of Conſtruction, or in the 
3 Order, with the Ellipſes's, or the Words that are 
eft out. | | 


T believe in Almighty God the Father (the) Maker of Hea- 
ven and Earth. And (I believe) in Feſus Ghriſt his only 
Son our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, (who 
was) Born of the Virgina Mary, (who) ſuffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, (who) was crucified, (who was) dead, and (who 
was) buried; He deſcended into Heli; He roſe again from the 
Dead (People) (in or on) the third Day; He aſcended into 
Heaven; and (He) ſetteth on the Right Hand of Almighty 
God the Father ; from thence He ſhall come to judge the 
quick (People) aud the dead (People). I believe in the Holy 
Ghoſt ; (I believe) the Holy Catholick Church; (L believe) the 
Communion of Saints : (1 believe) the Forgiveneſs of Sins e 
(I believe) the Reſurrection of the Body: And (I believe) the 
Life Everlaſting. Amen, | 


6 


The Fourth PRAX Is. 
HIS Praxis is added to ſhew the Benny of our 


Language, which has Words wherein is to be found 


2 great Likeneſs or Agreement in the Letters to the Thing 
| | ſignified: 
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Hgnified : Likewiſe to ſhow the peculiar. Force or Ex- 
preſſiveneſs of a great many ſingle Words. 

A certain French Gentleman prailing the Happineſs of his 
Native Language, which had Words that implyed a like- 
neſs to the Thing fignified : At the ſame Time finding 
fault with the Englih Tongue, as not being able to do the. 
like ; he propoſed the following Verſes to Dr. Wallis. 


Quand ten Cordier, cordant, vult corder une corde; 
Peur ſa corde cor der, trois cordons il accorde ; 
Mais, ſi un des cordons de la corde deſcorde, 

Te cordon deſcordant fait deſcorder la corde. 


Which Dr. Wallis thus rendered into Engliſh Verſe, mak- 
ing uſe of the pure Engliſi Word Twift (contrary to the 
Expectation of the French Gentleman) inſtead of the French 
Word Cord, „ | 


When a Twiſter, a-twiſting, will twiſt him a twiſt ; 

For the twiſting of his twiſt. he three twines doth intwiſt ; 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do unt wiſt, 

The twine that untwiſteth, untwiſteth the twiſt, 


Afterwards the Doctor added four Verſes more. 
| 
Untwirling the twine that untwifleth between, 

He twirls, with his twiſter, the two in a twine ; 
Then, twice hating twiſted the twines of the twine 
He twitcheth, the twine he had twined, in twain. 


Afterwards he added four more. 


Te twain, that in twining, before in the twine, 

As twins were int wiſted; he now doth untwine, . 
*Twixt the twain inter- twiſting a twine more between, 
He, twirling. his twiſter, makes a twiſt of the twine. 


OF 
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SPE EU 


Of te Formation or Genuine Sound of 
all Letters: Written in Latin by the 
Learne Mr. Wallis. 


"SECT h 
Of Speech and its Aﬀections. 


Ea. RY Body knows that Words joined together 
make Sentences, and that Syllables joined together 
make Words, and that Letters joined together make 
Syliables : Sentences alſo are again reſolved into Words, Words 
into Syllables, and Syllables into Letters. And ſeeing the Analyſes, 
or Reſolut ion of Words is terminated in the Letters, as it 
were in the firſt Elements, where the Analyſis or Reſolutzon can 
go no farther, (for which Reaſon the Let- 

ters are called E7T0rysia, Stoichia, or Ele- What a Let- 
ments by the Grecians) a Letter may be ſaid ter is. 

to be a ſample or uncompounded Sound in 4 | | 
Word, which cannot be divided into any more ſimple Sounds. 
And it is generally marked by a particular Character, But 
if any had rather have ir, that a Letter is not a ſimple 
Sound ir ſelf; but a Character which Marks a ſimple 
Sound ; be is at Liberty to enjoy his Opinion. 


For 
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For the Greek Word Tezuua, Gramma, 

A Letrer comes from Texge, Graprs, a Word 

whence ſo which ſignifies ro write; and the Latin 

calied. Word Litera, Letter, comes either from 

Lizearndo, as Scaliger will have it, or, as 

the Word Linea, a Line does, from Linendo ; ſo that both 
ſignify that which is written or marked on Paper. 

But if the:e be any Character that does not entirely ex- 
preſs a fimpic Sound, but a Sound eompoſed or made up 
or two or more Sounds, and may be reſolved into as 
many Sounds; we cannot fo properly call that Character 
a Leiter, as an Abereviation of © ſeveral Letters, or a Con- 
traction of Letters into one Note or Mark, coataining 


in it ſelf ſo many Letters as its Power contains ſimple 


Sounds, This is plain and evident, from the Latin &, X, 
the Greek E, F, 5, the Hebrew Y, and others, for they 
are compoled ot Cr, Cs, Kg, IIs, Z, O0. 


Oa the other Hand, a timple Sound, although it be 


written perhaps by different CharaQters, is to be reckon- 
ed but as one Letter. Fof Ti, Ph, are as well as ©, &, 
but fiimpic Letters. _ 5 : 

| The chief Inſtruments of Speech are 
Infiraments the Lungs, the Larynx or Top of tic 
Windpipe, with al! the Parts adjacent, 
the Aſpers Arteria or Windpipe aifo the 
Tongue, Noſtrils, the Lips, and the ſeveral Parts of the 


Hzowrh. 


of Speech. 


The Breath or inſpired Air, which does as it were fur- - 


niſh the Matter of the Voice or Speech, is blown from 


the Lungs through the Windpipe. For from the various 


Coilifion (ſtriking together) of this Air or Breath, ariles 
the Variety of Sounds, both as to their Tones and Ariicu- 
lation. And this Variety of Sounds comes not from the 
Lungs, but from other Cauſes, as we ſhall ſhow afte-- 
wards. For all the Variation that Sounds receive from 
the Lungs, is only according to the greater or ſeſſer Force, 
with which they ſend out tbe'Breath, by which the Voice 
becomes more or leſs ſtrong and fonorous or loud. For 
the Lungs perform in Speech, what the Beliows do in an 
Organ, | | 


The 


( 
of 
{ 
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The variety of Tones, as far as they relate 
to Gravity or Acuteneſs, that is, are flat or ſharp, Tones. 
ariſes from the Aſpera Arteria or Wincpipe. 
For as in a Tube or Fiute, ſo in the Windpipe, the lon- 
ger and ſmaller it is, the Tone will be ſharper, or ſmal- 
ler, and the larger and ſhorter it is, the graver and bigger 
will be the Tone. Hence proceeds, at leaſt in ſome Mea- 
ſure, the Variety of Tones in the Voices of ſeveral Men, 
or even of the ſame Maa in the different Ages of his 


Life: But this Variety of Tones, ariſes chiefly from 


the Larynx or Knot! of the Throat. For, as the ſmall 
Cleft or Chink of the Larynx, doth more or leſs open, 
the Tone of the Voice is mare Grave or Flat, or Acute 
and Sharp. And this is the Seat of all muſical Modula- 
tion. 

From the ſame Place or Seat we muſt fetch the Reaſon 
of the Difference between a ſoft Whiſper and loud or open 
Talk. For if in ſpeaking, we make a tremulous Con- 
cuſſion of the Larynx and /mdpipe, it produces, by Reaſon 
of their Extenſion, open or loud ſpeaking ; but when 
| the Larynx and Windpipe, are leſs ſtretched, and more cloſe, 
that Sound is commonly called Wiiſpermg. = 

But all the Letters are not Capable of this Diverſity on 
Difference of Sound, but only thoſe which we call Vow- 
els, Semivowels or Half- Vowels, Half. Mutes, and ſuch 
zs come from Half- Mutes: For P, T, C, (or D and their 
Aſpirates, never admit of that Concuſſion, nor is their 
Sound in open Speech, different from what it is in a 
Wai] 

Te chi Seat we may refer Hoarſeneſs, often the Com- 
panion of a Catarrh, which hinders that Concuſſion of 
the Larynx and the Windpipe. | 

The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the 
ſeveral Letters, then begins, atter that the Breath has paf- 
ſed the Larynx : And is aimoſt wholly performed by tae 
Noſtrils, Mouth, Tongue, and Lips. 

But of the N — are called Vowels, others Con- 
ſonants. 


E e SECT 
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S E CT. Ih 
Of the Vowels. 


F F we judge by, or regard, the Characters only, the Num. 
4 ber of Vowels is not the ſame among different Na- 
tions. But it is generally granted, that there are more 


Sounds of Vowels, than there are Characters to expreſs | 


them by. I therefore am of Opinion, that they ought to 
be diſtinguiſhed into theſe three Claſſes, Guttural or Throat 
Sounds, Palatine or Sounds of the Palate, and Labial or 
Sounds of the Lips ; as they are formed or made by the 
Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. To which the ſame 
Number of Arabian Vowels, Phatha, Rexra, Damma do 


anſwer, and which are formed in the ſame Seat or Parts: 


Alſo the three Hebrew Letters ] Yau, , Fod; & Aleph, 
which they call Matres LedcHioms ; and it is believed that 
they formerly, before the Invention of the Points, ſup- 
plyed the place of all the Vowels, * 1 


E 


* It is now more reaſonably judged by. Criticks that 
the Hebrews had five Vowels, & Aleph, iT He, oa, 


A Vau, Y Am. Vid. Thomaſ. Gloſſ. Pref. p. 31, 32, 54. 


Some add T} Heth, to the Number, making fix in all, 

thus, | HET h 

TY — a ſhort. 
1 „ ſhort. 
1—— ov, or 4. 
1 e long. 


-1 | 2 — 


9 4 long, or o. 
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But if we reckon the Number of Vowels, (as we 
ought to do) according to the Number of Vocal Sounds, 
as they are now a-days ſounded, their Number will be 
Nine, viz. Three in the Throat, three in the Palate, and 
as many in the Lip, according to the threefold Manner of 
opening the Mouth in thoſe ſeveral Seats or Places; that 
is, by a larger, middle, or leſs Degree of open- 
ing it, The Guttural or Throat Letters are Gutturals. 
formed in the Top, or upper Part of the 
Throat, or in the lower Part of the Tongue and Palate, by 
a moderate Compreflion of the Air or Breath. _ 
And if the Breath goes out with a larger or à, 6; open 
wide Opening of the Mouth ; the German a, - 
or the open o is formed, Neither do the Germans alone, 
but the French and ſome. other Nations, moſt commoniy 
pronounce their a with the ſame Sound. The Engliſh ex- 
preſs that Sound, when ſhort, by ſhort Z ; but when it 
is * by au or aw, but very ſeldom by a, For, in 
2 


2 


% ᷣͤͥ ⁰ „ ˙— — OI, OO 


fall,; ; call, collar ;- laws, loſs ; cauſe, coſt; aw'd, odd; 
ſaw d, fodd ; and in many ſuch like Words, there is the 
ſame Sound of the Vowels heard in both Syllables, only 
in the firſt it is long, and in the laſt the Sound is ſhort, 
In this ſame Place, but with a more - | 
derate opening of the Mouth, is formed the è Feminine. 
French E Feminine, with an obſcure Sound. 5 
Nor does the Formation of this Vowel differ, any other 
/ Ways, from the Formation of the foregoing open A, than 
. that the Mouth is more contracted in this, than in the for- 
, mer, but leſs than in the Formation of the following 
Vowel Oo. 9 

This Sound the Engliſh ſcarce any where own, unleſs 
when the ſhort Vowel E immediately preceeds the Letter 
R; as, Vertue, Liberal, Liberty, &c. And this is thus ſound- 
ed, not becauſe it ought to be-ſo, but becauſe it can ſcarce 
be pronounced otherwiſe ; for one may, if it can be done 
without Trouble, pronounce E there, with a brisk or 
Maiculine Sunt. 1 

In the ſame Seat, but with a leſs open- &, ü, Obſcure. 
ing of the Mouth, is formed o or u ob- 
ſcure : It differs from the French e Feminine, only in 
this, that the Mouth being leſs opened, the Lips come 

V E e 2 nearer 


5 
U 
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at 
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nearer together. The French have this Sound in the laſt 
Syllable of the Words Serviteur, Sacrificateur, &c. The En- 
gliſb do moſt commonly expreſs this Sound by ſhort &; 
as, in turn, burn, dull, cut, &c. And ſometimes pro- 
nouncing after a careleſs Manner, they expreſs this Sound 
by o or 4; as in Come, ſome, done, Company, Country, Cou- 
ple, covet, Love, and in ſome others, to which they ought 
to give another and more juſt Sound. The Welſh gene- 
rally mark this Sound by y, only that they found this Let- 
ter in the laſt Sylables of Words, as 1. 
The Palatine Vowels are formed in the Pa- 
Palatine. late; the Air or Breath being moderately com- 
preſſed between the Middle of the Palate and 
Tongue : Namely, when the Hollow of the Palate is made 
leis, by the Elevation, of Raifing of the Middle of the 
Tongue, than it is in the Pronounciation of the Guttural, 
or Throat Letters. And theſe are of three Sorts, accord- 
ing as the ſaid Hollow is enlarged or leſſened: Which 
3:verfity or Difference may be made two ſeveral Ways: 
Either by contracting the Mouth, the Tongue remaining 
in the tame Poſture ; or by lifting vp the Middle of the 
Tongue higher, to the Fore-Parts of the Palate, the 
Mouth or Lips remaining in the ſame Poſture or Poſi— 
non: But ir is the ſome Thing which Way ſoever you do 
it, or if you do it both Ways. | 
= The Engliſh ſlender a, is formed or made, 
2 flender. by a greater Opening of the Mouth; as in 
| Bat, bate ; Pall, pale; Sam, ſame ; Dam, 
dame; Bar, bare; Ban, bane, &c. This Sound differs 
from the flat or open 4 of the Germans, in this Reſpect, 
that the Engliſh raite up the Middle of the Tongue, and 
ſo compreſs the Breath or Air in the Palate ; but the Ger- 
mans depreſs or keep down the Middle of the Tongue, and - 
io compreſs the Breath or Air in the Throat. The French 
expreſs this Sound, when E goes before M or N in the fame 
Syilable, as in Entendment, &c. The Welſh pronounce their 0 
A with this Sound. In the fame Seat, but with a mo- L 
derate or leſſer Opening of the Mouth, 13 _ 
& Maſculine. formed the French E Maſculine, with 2 
| brisk and ſharp Sound, as the Engliſh, Ha- 


lians, Spaniards, and others, are uſed to pronounce this 
| „ Letter. 


fn Fm A oo a - « * 
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Letter. For it has a middle Sound, betwixt the forego- 
ing Vowel (ſlender 4) and that (ſlender 1) which will im- 
mediately follow to be ſpoken of. The Engliſh expreſs this 
Sound, not only by E, but alſo when it is made long, by 


Ea, and ſometimes by Ei; as, The, there, theſe, ſell, ſeal, 
tell, teas, ſteal, ſet , ſeat, beſt, beaſt, red, read, receive, deceive. 


But the Words written -with ea, would be more right- 
ly pronounced, if to the Sound of e long, the Sound of 
the Engliſh a moſt rapidly pronounced, were added; as it 
is very probable they formerly were, and as they are ſtill 
in the Northern Parts. And thoſe Words which are writ- 
ten with ei, might be more rightly pronounced, if the 
Sound of each Letter were mixt in pronouncing. _ 

In the ſame Seat, but yet with a leſſer Open- 
ing of the Mouth, is formed ſlender J, which i ſender, 
is very common among the French, Spaniards, [0 


Italians, and moſt other Nations. This Sound, when 
ſhort, the Engliſh expreſs by I ſhort 3 but when it is long, 
they write it for the moſt Part, by ee, oftentimes by ie, 


and alſo by ea; as in fir, ſee't, fit, feet, fill, feel, field, 
fleel, ill, eel, in, Inne, ſm, ſeen, friend, fiend, near, dear, 
hear, & c. Although ſome of thoſe Words that are written 
with ea, would be better written with double ee, and 
others with e Maſculine, adding to it the Sound of ſlen- 
der A, very rapidly, or ſwiftly pronounced. The Meth ex- 
preſs this Sound not only by 7, and in the laſt Syllable by J. 
but alſo by U, which Letter they always pronounce with this 
Sound, and they expreſs the Diphthongs au, eu, like ai, ei. 
The Labial or Lip Vowels, are made in the Lips 
being put into a round Form or Shape; the Lavial:, 
Preath being there moderately compreſſed. There | 
are alſo three different Sorts of theſe Vowels, as of the former. 
The round O is formed by a greater Opening 
of the Lips, with which Sound moſt People © round. 
pronounce the Greek Q. The French give this | 
Sound to their Au. The Engliſh alſo, do almoſt always 
thus pronounce their long o or oa, (the à as it were not 


being now ea - days ſounded in pronouncing, and of which 


we may paſs the ſame Judgement, as we have juſt nov 
paſſed, concerning ea) as, one, none, whole, hole, coal, boat, 
oat, thoſe, choſe, &c. But when o is ſhort, it is moſt com- 
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monly expreſſed by open e (of which above) but very ſe. . 
dom by round O. | 

: In the Lips alſo, by a moderate or middle 
oo, u Hat. Opening, is formed the fat or groſs U of the 
| Germans, which Sound is uſed by the Spani- 
ards, Italians, and ſeveral other Nations. The French ex- 
preſs this Sound by ; the Helſh by w; the Engliſh for 
the moſt Part, by Oo, and but now and then by u or ou; 

2:, Foot, ſhoot, full, Fool, pull, Pool, good, ſtood, Wood, woo d, 
Mod, mourn, Courſe, Source, could, would, ſhould, &c. But 
doe, goe, move, &c. are better pronounced by round O, 
than by the. groſs or fat v. | | 

In the ſame Seat or Place, but with a yet 
it ſiender, leſſer Opening of the Mouth, is formed flen- 
der u; well known both to the Engliſh and 

French. The Englih every where pronounce their long #« 
with this Sound, and ſometimes e and ew are thus pro- 
nounced, which would be better pronounced, by preſerv- 
ing the Sound of E Maſculine : As, Muſe, Tune, Lute, 
Aare, mute, new, brew, knew, &c. Foreigners would learn 
the Sound of this u, if they endeavoured to pronounce 
the Dipathong ia, namely, by putting the ſlender. 7 be- 
tore the Letter 4 or w, as in the Spamſh Word Ciudad, 
which ſignifies a City ; But this is not entirely the ſame 
Sound, though it comes very nigh to it; for im, is a 
compounded Sound, but the Enghſh and French u, is 4 
imple Sound. The Welſh commonly expreſs this Sound 
by tw, yw, uw; as in Lliw, Colour; Llyw, the Rudder of a 
; Duw, Ged ; and in a great many other Words. 

I acknowledge theſe nine Sounds to be 
Number of Vowels, but J do not know any more: 


Vowels, For the Ergliſh broad J, I do not reckon to 
how aug- be a ſimple Sound: Yet I do not deny, but 
' mented. that there may be, among ſome Nations, or 


| that Poſterity may diſcover, more Vocal 
Sounds, or Sounds of Vowels, in each Seat of the Voice, 
than thoſe three Sorts that I have taken Notice of: And 
ſo it is poſſible that there may be ſome intermediate 
Sounds, ſuch perhaps as the French e Neuter is, being be- 
twixt the Palatine Vowels ſlender: a and e Maſculine. 
For the Meaſure of the Aperture or Opening of the 
| OE. Mouth, 


— 
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Mouth, is like a continued Quantity, which is diviſible 
in infinitum. For as in the Numbring of the Winds, at 
firſt they reckoned but four, afterwards twelve, and now 
at laſt they reckon zhirty-two : So likewiſe, whereas the 
Arabians, and perhaps the antient Hebrews, numbered but 
three Vowels, that is, one in each Seat, we do now plain- 
ly obſerve three Vowels in each Seat, which may plainly. 
be diſtinguiſned from one another; and who knows, but 
that Poſterity may mix or place many intermediate Sounds 
among theſe. 40.090) os es $49 1 | 

But all theſe Vowels are capable of being Quantity of 
made long or ſ/jort, and henee ariſes the Diffe- Powels. 
rence of Quantity in long and ſhort Syllables : 
Although ſome of theſe are very ſeldom made long, as ob- 
ſcure o and e Feminine; others are very ſeldom made 
ſhort, as round o, and ſlender , at leaſt in Engliſh, 

But the Conſonants alſo are capable of being made long, 
eſpecially thoſe that come neareſt to the Nature of Vowels, 
except p, t, k, or hard e, which are entirely Mute; nei- 
ther do they make any Sound of themſelves, but only mo- 
dify [proportion, or give Meaſure to] the Sound of the 
foregoing or following Vowel, — — 


e 
Of the conſonauts. 


AS we have divided the Vowels into Diviſion of 
"A three Claſſes. or Ranks, ſo we have Conſonant,. 
made a threefold Diviſion of the Conſonants, | 
namely, into Labial or Lip Conſonants, Palatine or Pa 
late, Guttural or Throat Conſonants; as they are formed 
or made in the Lifs, the Palate, or Throat : Namely, 
while the Breath being ſent from the Lungs, is intercepted 
in theſe Scats or Places, or at leaſt is very ſtrongly com- 


preſſed. 


a 


But 
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| But it is alſo remarkable, that there may 
Direction of be obſerved a threefold Direction of the 


the Breath, Breath. Either it is; 1. Wholly directed w 
the Mouth, that is, is ſeeking a Paſſage, or go- 


ing out by the Lips : Or, 2. It is almoſt wholly directed 
to the Neſirils, and ſeeks a Paſſage out thence : Or, laſtly, 
this Direction of the Breath is, as it were equally divided be. 
twixt the Mouth and the Noſirils, But J believe this Di- 
verſity of the Direction of the Breath, does wholly pro- 
ceed from the various Poſition of the Uvula, [or the Piece 
of Fleſh: that ſhuts the Wind-pipe.] | 
Since therefore the Breath being ſent cut 
_ Cloſed Con- after this threefold Manner, may be per- 
ſonants or fectly intercepted thrice in each of theſe 
Primitive. three Seats ; there are nine different Con- 
| ſonants which derive their Original from 
them, and which for that Reaſon we ſhall call Primitive, 
or Cloſed [ſhut] Conſonants : But if the Breath be not 
perfectly intercepted in theſe Seats, but only more ſtraitly 
compreſſed, finding out 2 Paſſage though with ſome dit- 
ficulty, there are formed the Sounds of diverſe other Con- 
ſonants, according to the various Manner of Compreſſi- 
on, which Conſonants we ſhali call Derived, or Open Con- 
ſonants. DIES en | 
| If the Breath directed through the Mouth to the 
Mutes. Lips, be intercepted through the cloſing of the 
Lips; the Letter P is formed, the Greek II, and 
P. the Hebrew Pe, The Arabians have not this Letter, 


but ſubſtitute or put in its Place either Be, or Phe; 


the Perſians beſides this Phe of the Arabians, have alſo their 
Pe, which they diſtinguiſh from Be, by putting three 


Points under it. But if the. Breath reaches not the Lips, 
but be wholly intercepted in the Palate, or which is all 


one, at the Roots of the Upper Teeth, the Conſo- 

T. nant T is formed, the Greek T, the Hebrew Teh, 
| and the Arabian Te or Ia. But if the Breath does 
not reach ſo far, but be intercepted at the Top of the 
Throat, the hinder Part of the Tongue being moved to the 
hinder Part of the Palate, k or hard c is formed, and 

C. the Greek k, the Hebrew Caph and Koph, the Arabi- 
an Keph and Caph. And with this Sound the Welſh 
always 
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always pronounce their c. But we call theſe three Con- 
ſonants abſolute or meer Mutes, becauſe they make no 
Sound of themſelves, nor indeed can make any; for the 
Breath can no Way get into the free Air, for it has no. 
Paſſage either to the Noſtrils, or by the Mouth. * 
It the Breath equally divided between the _ | 
Noſtrils and the Mouth, be intercepted by the Semi-Mutes. 
Cloſing of the Lips, the Conſonant 6 is . | 
formed, the Greek Beta, the Hebrew Beth with a B. 
Dageſh ; the Arabian Be. If the Breath thus equally - 
divided be intercepted in the Palate, Dis formed; the. - 
Greek Delta; the Hebrew Daleth, with a Dageſh ; the D. 
Arabian Dal ; as alſo Da and Dad. But if the Breath | 
be thus intercepted in the Throat, that is, between the 
hinder Part of the Tongue and Palate, G is formed, 
the Greek Gamma, the Hebrew Gimel with a Dageſh, .G. 
the Arabian Gam, not Fim, though that Letter has 
ſome Affinity with it. The Nelſh do always give this 


Sound to their g. And theſe Conſonants I call Half- 


Mutes; for they wake but a little Sound in the Noſe, 
which can be heard by it ſelf without the Help of the 
Sound of any other Letter, „ 
But if the whole Breath, or the greater Semi- 
Part of it be directed to the Noſtrils, ſtriking Vowels. 
in its Paſſage the Air that remains in the Hollow 
of the Mouth, the Lips being juſt cloſed, M is formed, 
the Greek My, the Hebrew Mem, the Arabian Mim. M. 
But if this. Cloſing be made in the Fore-part of the 
Palate,' N is for med, the Greek Ny, the Hebrew and N. 
Arabian Nun. But if this Cloſing be in the hinder 
Part of the Palate, that Sound is formed which the Greeks 
expreſs by T Gamma, before K, , X- Z, and the La- 
tins of old by g; as, Agchiſes, agceps, aggulus for Anthiſes, 
anceps, angulus ; as, Priſcian and Varro affirm, But now 
2 is written before thoſe Conſonants, eſpecially in the ſame 
Syllable ; namely, k, g. æ, alſo c, $6.6, pronounced with 
2 hard or natural Sound, For the Sound of u in thin, Sin, 
in, differs from that in Lig, think, ſing, (angle, fk, ink, 


lyzk, &c. Alſo n has a different Sound in hand, band, ran. 


trom what it has in hang, dank, rant, &c. And in the ſame 
| 4 Words. 
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Words the Sound of this Letter is varied, according to the 


Diviſion of the Syllables: For u has a different Sound in 


Lon ger, flron-ger, an ger, drin- er, in gruo, con-grno, from 


what it has in Long- er, flrong er, ang- er, drink-er, ing-ruo, 
cong-ruo. Alſo, while ſome pronounce in-quam, tan. quam, 


nun- quam, &c. others pronounce them as if written imq- 


wam, tanq wam, nung-wam, or, ink wam, tank-wam, nunc. 
wam, In the former Words when z is founded, the Ex- 
tremity of the Tongue always ſtrikes the Fore-part of the 
Palate near the Roots of the Upper Teeth ; but in the lat- 
ter, the ſame Extremity of the Tongue rather bends to 


the Roots of the Lower Teeth, but the hinder Part of 
the Tongue is raiſed: to the hinder Part of the Palate; and 


there intercepts the Sound ; for it is formed in the Mouth 
after the ſame Manner as G, but it has the ſame Direction 

of the Breath with en. And this is the Sound, if I am 
not miſtaken, with which-many would have the Hebrew 
v (Ghnajm) pronounced, when they teach us to pronounce 


it by ng, ngh, gn, nghn, &c. whereby they imply a Sort 
of Sound, which does not perfectly agree either with »- 


or g. but has ſomewhat that is common to both, And I 
do not know whether the Spaniards mean the ſame Sound, 
or not, by their n with the Mark over the Head. 


T'call theſe three Conſonants Half-Vowels, becauſe they have 


a greater Sound, than thoſe which we called Haf- Mutes. 


But theſe nine Conſonants, that I have 


Conſonants treated of, are formed by a total Interception 
open or De- of the Breath, ſo that ir has no Paſſage 


rivative. through the Mouth: For which Reaſon we 


have called them cloſed Conſonants. But if the 
Breath ſiraitly preſſed, find a Paſſage or Way out, though with 
ſome Difficulty, the ſame Formation remaining, thoſe Con- 


ſonants are formed which we call open ones, which are 


the Aſpirates of all thoſe, except the Half-Vowels from 
whence they are derived: But the more ſubtile and thin 
Conſonants are formed, if the Breath goes out by an ob- 
long Chink ; and the more groſs or fat are formed, if the 
Preath goes out as it were by a round Hole. But they 
are referred to the ſame Claſſes or Sorts with the cloſed 
ones, their Primitives, to which they have an Affinity, 
or are near a-kin. But I ſubjoin or add no Aſpirate Let- 

| | ters 
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ters to the Half- Vowels; not that there is no Sound when 


the Breath breaks from one in pronouncing them, but be- 
«cauſe that Sound has not as yet, as far as I can diſcover, - 


obtained a Place in the Number or Lift of Letters: For it 
either expreſſes the Lowmg of an Ox, or the Sighing of a 


Man; the firſt, if it be made in the Lips, but the laſt, 


if in the Palate or Throat. 
When we are goirg to pronounce the Letter 
P, if the Breath eſcape the Mouth, then is form- Labials, 
ed its Aſpirate F or Ph, which is the Grecian &, 
the Arabian and Hebrew Phe, and the Welſh F. Nei- F. 
ther does it much matter whether the Breath goes 
out by a little Chink or a round Hole. Though that Way 
a Sound more ſabtile and fine, and this a more groſs one 
be heard; yet the Difference is ſo little between them, 
that I believe they are in no Language diſtinguiſhed by 
diſtinct Letters. = | | 

In our going to pronounce B, if the Breath go 
out by a Chik, it forms the Engliſh Conſonant, and J. 
the Hebrew Beth ; the Spaniards alſo, ſometimes give 
the ſame Sound to B, pronouncing the Letters / and B 
promiſcuouſly, or ene for the other. The Welſh expreſs 


this Sound by F, as they did the foregoing one by FF. 


The Engliſh-Saxons either had not this Sound, or wrote 
it by F; for they uſed no / Conſonant, and they wrote 
many Words with F, as the Engliſh did after them, for 
ſome Ages, which are now written with , as well as 
thoſe that are now written with F; as, Gif, Heofon, &c. 
which are now written give, Heaven. The Arabians and 
Perſians have not this Sound, but the Turts pronounce 
their Vaw with this Sound ; and ſo ſome do the Hebrew 
Vau, which ſome think more properly pronounced as the 
Arabians Waw or V. And I do not doubt, but that the Folic 
Digamma had the ſame Sound; for before the Greeks had the 
Character &, there was no Need for the Invention of a 


new one, to expreſs the ſame Sound. Beſides, Priſcian 


owns, that the Latins formerly pronounced F after the 
ſame Manner; namely, with the fame Sound with which, 


afterwards, the / Conſonant was pronounced; ſo that at 


laſt, the Sound of the Letter E, paſſed to the Sound of & 
or ph, Po ; 


But 
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But if the Breath goes out through a round Hole, 
. that is, the Cheeks being contracted, and the Mouth 


made round, the "Engliſh s li, and the Arabian Waw is 


formed. With which Sound many would have the He- 
brew Vaw to be pronounced. But the German W, if I am 
not miſtaken, has a Sound compounded of this and the 
former Letter; that is, by placing that before this, ſo 
that what the Germans would write with Ha, the Engl) 
would write Ywa. This Sound does not much differ from 
the Engliſh Oo, the Fench Ou, the German U very rapidly 
pronounced, for which Reaſon it has been reckoned by 


ſome as a Vowel, when it is really a Conſonant, although 


it is very near a-kiri to a Vowel, The Welſh write thet 
Vowel, as well as this Confonant with the ſame Charac- 
ter H; that is, when it is a Vowel it has an Accent over 
the Head of it, and is ſounded long; otherwiſe-ir is often 
taken for a Conſonant, and is pronounced ſhort ; as, 
gwydd, (a Word of two Syllables) a gooſe, gwy dd, places 
ſer with Trees (which is a Word of one Syllable) gwyr, 
crooked, yr, Men. In Latin Words, as often as this 
Sound is added to the Letters /, q, g, as in ſuadeo, quan- 
do, lingua, & c. it is reckoned by moſt People as a Vowel, 
and even by thoſe Perſons, who are for making it a Con- 
ſorant in theſe Engliſh Words wade, perſwade, wade, &c. 
and yet the Sound is the very ſame in both Places. But 
in the Diphthongs au, eu, ou, rightly pronounced, the 
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ur , was originally the 


„It is very probable that o 
Greek", or the Hebrow'D. ' 
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I. Becauſe of its Place in the Alphabet, anſwering near- 


II. Becauſe of the Figure in Saxon and Gothick, reſembling | 


the Greek &, or Hebrew g, turned over.” 
III. Becauſe the Syrians were uſed to Change D into 
double 13 1 4 # ; | ah £1 J 8 77 N N 
Magnopere ob ſervari debet duplex Vans adbiberi tro Phe: 
id enim ſecutæ ſunt poſtea Saxonicæ et Teutonicæ gentes om- 


nes, verſus occidentem © ſeptentrionem. Thomaſ. Gloſſ. p. 368. 
| | ” ſubjoined 
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ſubjoined or added Vowel, is no other than this very 
Conſonant : Of which Matter our learned and acute Ga- 


taker may be conſulted in his Treatiſe De Bivocalibus, or 


Of double Vowels. 

But when the ſame famous Perſon aflerts, as ſeveral 
other great Men. do, that the / Conſonant of the Latin: 
was formerly always pronounced with the fame Sound, 
as it is now in ſome Nations pronounced; I do in ſome 
Meaſure, aſſent to or believe it; that is, in ſome parti- 
cular Words: But that it had the ſame Sound in all 
Words, is what I durſt by no Means affirm, For I am 
rather inclined to believe, that both Sounds, not only the 
modern, but the ancient, Sound was affixed to the ſame 
Character; that is, that ſome Words were ſometimes 
promiſcuouſly pronounced, in different Places, and by diffe- 
rent Perſons : And I am more particularly induced to think 
ſo, becauſe I ſee that ſeveral Latin Words which are writ- 


ten with Y are, when tranſlated into Greek, written with 
6 Beta, and ſometimes with s on, and this formerly pre- 


vailed, For I ſee no Reaſon, to give an Inſtance, why 
Flavius ſhould be written in Greek, and that always, SA&= 
v rather than $A#1og, and the ſame may be faid, of a 
great many other Words, unleſs the Conſonant / ſhould 
come nigh to the Sound of the Eolic Digamma : Eſpeci- 
ally, ſince it is agreed upon, that the “ Conſonant in ma- 
ny Words, had its Origin from the Eolic Digamma. For 
who can aflign any other Reaſon why in the Latin Words, 
video, vis, veſper, vinum, venter, teſtis, veſcor, Venetus, &c. 
there ſhould be the / Conſonant, which in the Greek Words, 
tidle, Is, Lc, dos, W790 Hans, hw, Eros, 
does not appear; but that the Eoliau, were wont to pre- 


fix the Digamma to this Sort of Words? Neither need 


any Body wonder, that the Latin Tongue, which was then 


their Mother Tungue, ſhould ſhare the ſame Fortune with 


other Mother Tongues ; namely, that the Pronunciation of 
the fame Letter, is not every where regular and con- 
ſtant, © And perhaps. the Sound of the Hebrew Vau, was 


not every where the fame, therefore in Greek we read - 
Add, not avid. But this is evident as to Shiw. 
Jug. xii. 6. | 
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But when we are about to pronounce 1. | 
Palatine, . if the Breath goes out very groſsly or thick, 
and as it were by a Hole, the Greek © Theta is 
Ti, formed, the Hebrew Wau, the Arabian The, that 18 
the Engliſh Ih, in the Wards Thigh, Thin Thing, 
thought, Throng, &c... The Anglo-Saxons tormerly expreſſed 
this Sound by the Note h, which they called Spina, or The 
Thorn, The Welſh always write it by 1. 

But if the Breath go more ſubrilly or thinly out of the 
Mouth, and as it were by a Chink, that Part of the 
Tongue which is next to the Extremity, being lifted up, | 
| that the Breath, may as it were be flatted or thined, and 
| preſſed into a wider, but leſs groſs or thick Form, the 
| Greek Sigma is formed, the Hebrew Samech and Sin, the 

Arabian Sin and Sad ; and the Latin and Engliſh $, that is pro- 
nounced with a ſharp and hiſſing Sound, as in the Words, 
yes, this, us, thus, hiſs, leſs, ſend, ſtrong, &c. With this 
Sound we alſo pronounce ſoft C, that is, before E, 7, T; 
as in, Grace, Mercy, Peace, ſince, Principal, &c. The French 
Jometimes pronounce C with the ſame Sound before the 
= other Vowels, but then they commonly mark it with à Tail, 
| J as in Garcon, a Boy, &c. Ft ATA n 5 ; 
#0 | But when we would pronounce the Letter d, if the 

Dy. Breath break forth in a groſſer Manner, and as it were 

by a Hole, then the Arabian Dhai is formed, the 

Hebrew Daleth, and the ſofter D of the Spaniards, that is, 
as that Letter is pronounced in the Middle and End of 
Words; as in Majeflad, Trinidad, & c. The Engliſh write 
this Sound as they do another, which we have named a 
little above; that is by %, as in the Words thy, thine, this, 
though, & c. The Saxons formerly wrote that Sound by þ, 
but this by P, S, as it is evident from their Writings, 
though they ſometimes confounded theſe Characters: But 
in following Ages the Zuglih made uſe of the ſame. Cha- 
racter þ for both Sounds, which by degrees degenerated 
in p, which is ſeen in a great many Manuferipts in thoſe 
Words which are now written with zh. And hence came 
the Faſhion, which now: often prevails of writing the 
Abbreviations, ye, yt, yu, for the, that, thou, &c, The 
Welſh expreſs the former Sound by zh, the latter by * 
| | only 


altered. But we, as bas been ſaid, write each Sound in- 
differently with 265 but erroneoufly: Since neither ot them 
is a compounded Sound, but 'manifeſtly a fimple one, differ- 
ing almoſt in the fame. Manner from the Sounds of the 
Letters 't and d, as f and v do from the Sounds of p and 
6. But I acknowledge that by the ſame Reaſon, that ph is 
written for F; 6%, th and ah, might be alſo written: That 
is, that the Affinity or Relation, and the Derivation of the 
Aſpirate Letters might in ſome Part be ſhewn. But it is 
plain from the following Words, that the genuine Sound 


compoſed of theſe. Letters, is different from the Sound of. 85 
the Aſpirate Letters 5 28, Cab-ham, Chat- ham, Wit am. 
Mair -· ham, Mad. ham, Wood«houſe,' Shep- herd, Clap ham, Me - 


ham, & c. And ſo we find quite different Sounds in O- 
ham, Block- head, Hog -Herd, Cog- Hill, Houſ hold, Diſ honour. 


Miſ. hap, Dif-boneft,., Diſ-hearten, Maſ. ham, Cauſcham, Wiſe 


beart, & c. than in thoſe Words which we commonly 
write with ch, gh, ſh: But the French, the Duich, and 
ſeveral others, do not at all, or very little pronounce ei- 
ther of thoſe Sounds which we write with th : And 


while the French endeayour to pronounce it, they ſay , 


the Dutch d, and ſome others 5, Vet it is not difficult 
to pronounce theſe genuine Sounds, if a Perſon will be 
pretty careful to obſerve the Manner of their Formation: 
For all the Parts of the Formation are the ſame as if we 
were going to pronounce. t and 4, only here we ſuffer 
the Breath to go out of our Mouths, but in t, &c, we 


do not. We ougzbt alſo. to take care that we do not, 
through want of Attention, let tte Part of the Tongue 


next to the Extremity of it riſe a little, and ſo: form the 
Letters 5 and x, for as is to t, ſo is x to d, as we ſhall 
now ſhow you, A 8 
But if when you are going to pronounce d, you ex- 
trude or let out the Breath in a more ſubtile Manner, as it 
were by a Chink, the Part next to the Extremity of the 
Tongue being to that End raiſed, or lifted up, the Latin 
x is formed, the Greek C, the Hebrew Zain, the Arabian 
Ze, which Sound the Engliſh expreſs by their xz : But they 
as well as the French ſometimes give the ſame Sound to s, 
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only fome will have it that it had better be written with 
ah, but they have not been able to get this old Manner 
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eſpecially when it comes between two Vowels, and at the 


End of a Word; as in Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And 
when a Neun having hard ; in the - laſt Syllable becomes a 
Verb, then this Ver6' is pronounced with ſoft 5, that is, with 
2 ; ſo a Houſe, 2 Louſe,' a Mouſe, a Price, Advice, cloſe, 
Braſs, Graſs, Glaſs, Greaſe, a Fleece, End in hard s; but 
to houſe, to louſe, to mouſe, to priſe, to. adviſe, to cloſe, 
to braze, to fleeze, &c. are pronounced with ſoft 5 or z, 
But there are. alſo other Letters that have an analogous or 
like Manner of ſottening: For- from the Nouns Wife, Life, 
Strife, Half, Calf, ſafe, Breath, Cloth, pronounced with a 
harder Sound, come the Verbs, to wive, to live, to firive, 
to halve, to calve, to ſave, to breathe, to clothe. . I he 


Italians ſometimes pronounce æ very ſtrong, © eſpecially 


when it is doubled, like the Hebrew Txadi, or tx: This 
Sound ſome People alſo give to Latin Words when # comes 
before i, another Vewel following; as for Piazza, Vene- 
ria, they pronounce Piatza, Venetæia, ke. 

We may add to the Letter 4. or if you pleaſe to u, two 
other Letters formed in the, fame Seat, that is in the Pa- 
late, viz, land r. I chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to 
4 and x, than to the Letter e, by Reaſon of the Concuſſion 
of the Laryzx or Mind. pipe, and the Emiſſion of the Breath 
to the Noftrils in their Pronunciation, of which the Let- 


ter t, and all that come from it, are utterly incapable. 


For if when you are about to pronounce. 4 or u, you 
gently ſend out the Breath from one or both Sides into 
the Mouth, and by the Turnings of the Mouth to the open 
Lips, with a trembling of the Tongue, then the Letter 
L is formed. And the Sound of this Letter, if Jam not 
miſtaken, is the fame in all Languages, as the Hebrew La- 
med, and the Greek Lambda. geil ys : 
But the Velſh have another and- ſtronger, though a 


Ll. Kindred Sound to this, which they write with a I, to 
diſtinguiſh it from that of the ſingle J, by the Breath 


being much more foreibly preſſed into the Mouth, 
whereby is formed a very frothy Sound, as it were com- 
pounded or made up of it. But this Sound, as far as 


I know, no other Nation has, unleſs perhaps the Spa- 


The 
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The Letter r, which is commonly called the Dog 
Letter, is alſo formed in the Palate; that is, if when R. 
you are about to pronounce 4 or #, the Extremity 
of the Tongue, is turned inward; and by a ſtrong and 
trequent Concuſſion, beats the Breath that is going out; 
from this Struggle that harſh or rough Sound of the 
Letter 7 is formed. And the Sound of this Letter is the 
{ame among all Nations: That is, as the Hebrew Reſh, 
and the Greet g. The Welſh frequently ſubjoin » 
to this Letter, and their h anſwers to the Greet p Rb, 
aſpirated. They ſay that the Americans border- - 
ing on New-England, or at leaſt a great Part of them, 
cannot pronounce either an { or 7, but uſe u, inſtead of it; 
ſo for Lobſter they ſay Nob/ten. Ty 
If the Breath, being more ſtrictly compreſſed, Ch. 
breaks out more ſubtilly, when you are about to pro- 
nounce , or hard c, it forms the Greek , the Arabras 
Cha, the Hebrew Cheth rightly. pronounced; that is by a 
middle Sound between c and H. This Sound is very com- 
mon both to the Germans and Nelſu, who both expreſs it 
by ch. But this Sound is quite neglected among us; for 
our ch has a very different Sound; as we ſhall ſhow by 
and by. © 66177 | 

But if the Breath go out in a groſſer Manner, and H. 
leſs compreſſed, by Reaſon of the more lax Poſition 
of the Tongue, and larger Paſſage for the Breath, the La- 
tin h̊ is formed, the Hebrew and Arabian He, and the Greek 
aſpirate Spirit. And this Sound is common to moſt Nati- 
os. But the French, though they write , yet they ſel- 

dom pronounce it. The Difference betwixt the Sound of 
the foregoing Letter, and this is, that the Breath in the 
former is expelled with a greater Force, and by a narrow- 
er Paſſage, as it were through a Chink, and is therefore 
called the double aſpirate; this Sound is driven more 
freely, and as it were through a Hole or larger Paſſage, 
The Greeks, becauſe its Sound is but ſmall, called it an Aſ- 
piration, as it were no Letter; and they do not now a- days 
ſet it down in the direct Line of the Letters, but place 
it over the Head of the Letter. Though formerly they 
placed it before the Vowels in a direct Line. But, ik 
I am not miſtaken, they ſet it after the Conſonant R. 
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or g; and hence it is, that H ſtands among them for 
the Mark of an Hundred; for what is now written; *Exa- 
70, was formerly written Hex&Joy, Hebaton. But I can 
ſee no Manner of Reaſon why + ſhould not be a Conſo- 
nant in all other Languages, for it is by no means to be 
rejected from the Number of Letters, becauſe" the Sound 
of it is not pronounced by the Nench, and ſome others; 
for that is common to many other Letters, eſpecially of 
the Hebrew, and other Oriental or Eaſfern Tongues, where 
they are quieſcent or ſilent. Neither is it lefs a Letter, 
becauſe it does not prevent the Eliſion or Cutting off of 
the foregoing Vowel, when another comes after it in the 
following Word: For formerly neither , nor s, did hin- 
der this Eliſion or Cutting off of the foregoing Vowel. 
But I own, it may be doubted whether the Zatins who 
were {ach mighty Imitators of the Greeks allowed it to be 
2 Letter or not, eſpecially ſince I ſee the Grammarians ſo 
earneſtly ſpeaking againſt it. LOW OBA gu 
If the Breath being pretty ſtraitly compreſſed, 
Gh. goes out by a very ſma}l or ſubtile Chink, when 
you are pronouncing + or hard g, then that Sound 
is formed which is expreſſed by gh. I perceive the En- 
gliſh had this Sound formerly in the Words, Light, Night, 
Right, Daughter, &c. but now a-days they retain the 
Writing, yet they entirely. negle& the Sound: But the 
North Country People, eſpecially. the Scors, do for the 
Moſt Part yet retain it, or co rather make uſe of the 
Sound “ in its room. The Tr:/þ do truly expreſs this 
Sound in their gh, as in logh, a Lake, It differs from 
the Germans ch, is g does from c, by a Direction of the 
Breath in ſome Reſpect to the Noſtrils, which neither 
nor ch admit of. But the Germans do for the moſt Part 
write thoſe Words with ch, which the Engliſh write with 
gh; tor their Nacht, Recht, Liecht, Fechten, Tochter, anſwer to 
Our Night, Right, Light, Fight, Daughter, &c. The Latin,, 
Greeks, Hebrews, Arabians have not this Sound, unleſs you 
may pronounce the Hebrew Gimel, with this Sound. The 
Perſians give this Sound to their Ghaf, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Arabian K, by having three Points 
over it. e e . 
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But if the Breath go out pretty freely, and as it 
were through a broader Hole, tbe Engliſa y Conſo- T. 
nant is formed, the German j Conſonant, the Arabian ; 
We, with which, Sound many would have the Hebrew jod 
to be pronounced; that is, with a Sound- near-a-kin to 
ſlender i, very rapidly pronounced. Therefore: the Diph- 
thongs ai, ei, oi, or ay, ey, ey, are indifferently written 
by i and y: Eſpecially among the Exgliſu and French. But 
that: Sound, which. is reckoned by ſome as a Subjunctive 
Vowel, is really a Conſonant; for the Eetter will be pro- 
nounced exactly after the ſame: Manner in ſaying. pray- 
ing, &c. whether it be referred to the former Syllable, 
and called a Vowel ; as in ſay- ing, pray- ing; or whether it 
be referred to the latter Syllable, and be accounted a Con- 
ſonant ; as in ſa-ying, pra- ying. For we perceive the fame 
Affinity between o, or fat u and w, that there is between 
lender i and y. Concerning which Sounds the Learned 
GATAKER may be conſulted in his foreſaid Treatiſe. But 
ſometimes alſo y is put for i, where i is a Vowel, eſpeci- 
ally at the End of Words; in which Caſe not only 
the ancient Engli/h- Saxons, but likewiſe the Engliſh that 
ſucceeded them did for many Ages mark the Letter y, 
whenever it ſtood for a Vowel, . with a Point over the 
Head of it, thus „, | 

But that there is a great Affinity between this Letter y 
and g, and gh, is evident from thoſe Words which we 
now write with gh ; as, Light, Might, Thought, &c. that were, 
formerly in old Manuſcripts written with the Conſonant 
* y, with the ſame Character; as in yer, vonder, &c. For 
they had a threefold Figure, one y which we now expreſs 
by th, as we have already obſerved ; another which —_ 
ie om 234 42 wh nt nn ty =o TY, u 5 


* 2 77 1 1 . * ; 1 I 7 f J * * | 4 o * 
* - > 4X \ 3 + 21 1 # — 
a f — 2 


< - 
— — 

— . 
by — - 


For Saxon by Degrees came to be written in Ma- 
nufcripts S or 3 and becauſe ite Power was various it 
came to be differently noted in the Prints, either by g, or 


gb, or y, or 2, as the Printers or Authors judged proper, 
or imagined might beſt anſwer its Power in that Place. 


Thi illuſtrated by a few Inſtances. 
5 ws may beſt be — y a fe " ch 
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uſed for the Vowel i, and differing from the former on!]; 
by the Point over it; and a third 3, which was always 
put for y Conſonant, and which is found in thoſe Words 
which we now Spell with gh. But the later Copiers or 
Tranſcribers of Books being ignorant of the Character 
that was then made Uſe of, have by a very groſs Miſtake 
ſubſtituted the Character of the Letter x in its room, 
whence thoſe monſtrous Words Theuzr, Sourt, &c. for 
Thought, Sought, &c. or rather for Thouys, Souyt; and they 
were then uſed to be written with y Conſonant, as we 
may ſee in the Impreſſions of Chaucer, and others of the 


old Poets. 


| But 
T inſtead of the Saxon 8 
For oòe we now write good. 
For . write give, 7 cake 
Gh inſtead of "A . © w inſtead of = 
For rizt we now write right, 5 A 7 
For ligt we now write light, . Sen. 


For Almi gti Almighty. 5 Law la ga. 
In the Saxon theſe three are ſpelled with Y, but in old 
Engliſh with p inſtead of - e 1 
For Seer we write Year, 
For dæt we write Day. 


/ 


I do not know that we have in any Word changed the 
old > into the Letter Zad x. But the figuring 3 by ⁊æ in 


1 
ſome Authors, was owing purely to the reſemblance of 
the Figure 3 to = and not that thoſe two Letters ever 


had the ſame Valour or Power, It was therefore a great 


Fault of ſome Authors and Copiers to write 5 by Zad; 


which is quite another Letter, and of a very i fferent Power. 


Yet it muſt be owned, that ſome Manu ipts about the 


Time of Printing, or a little before, had begun that cor- 
oe. | | rupt. 


. ˙ — ůÜid̃̃ ̃ eů̃ ˙ Ä n a I ES 
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wa 
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pany 
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But the Learned MWheelec, formerly Profeſſor of the Ara- 
bick and Saxon Tongues in Cambridge, does more truly 
write this Sort of Words with + in his, Edition of Vene- 


rable Bede Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory in Saxon, &c. where you 
meet with cnihte, mite, druh, &c. for Knight, might, 


through, &c. To, which we ſhall add, that not a few Words 
which we write with y, were formerly by the Saxons 
{and are now moſt commonly by the Germans) written 
with g: For our Words Slay, ſayl, ſay, Day, Rain, and 
a great many others, are written partly by the Saxons, and 
partly by the Germans, Schlagen, ſegel, ſegen, ſag, Dag, re- 
gen, &c. And on the contrary, many Words which are 


now written with g, were formerly written with y; as 
in again, againſi, given, &c, were written ayen, ayenſt, 


yeoven, Re. 5 
Thus I have given you an Account of all the ſimple 
Sounds ef the Letters, that I know of, I have treated of 


their Formation, and have likewiſe divided them into their 


Families or Claſſes. All which Sounds you may behold 
at one View, as follows. 8 3 


rupt Way of putting 8 for 2 or 5; 28 in Pounceg Py- 


late: 7 5 | 5 

The North Britains have kept the Figure 3 for g but 
they ſeem not to take it for £ but for y, See, Hicks G. A. 
P. 138. ; | | : 5 eln AC 6 233 i a ; 

When Dr. Mallis here ſays that many Words now writ- 
ten with g, were formerly written with y; we are not to 
underſtand formerly in ſuch a Senſe, as when he ſaid, ſor- 
merly by the Saxows. An 

The y for 8 in ayenot, ayen, & c. is ſcarce ſo high as 
1460, And it was not very judicious to ſubſtitute the 
for + in ſuch Inſtances, unleſs again and againſt, had then 


a very different Sound from what they now have; which 
is not probable. But becauſe y would anſwer the Z in 


ſome Caſes as in Day, Near, the Copiers unadviſedly ap- 


plied it in others. J 
A Sy- 
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A Synopk 8 of all the Letters. 


With an opening 


Guttural or Throat . 


Palatine or Palate 


TA "x 4 i 2 
Labial or Lip 


"| 


gore 


¶ Labial or Lip 15 
3 


e S * 
I Half Mute p Z 


| N Palate 
_ Half Vowel ) NI. 1h 
Mute --» - — 0 e 


Conlonants 
A 


Half Vowel "5 


13:3; WE 3 SS =" 
e 4 4 


Taba - 


more 


8 , 
= 1 ” 
&f a 
7 * 
— * 
—_— 
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. SECT 0 
Of the Compounded Sounds. 


| "THE Reſt of the Sounds are really Compounded 
| — compounded ones, although ſome Sounds, ay, ey. 
| of them are commonly taken for oy, aw, ew, ow. 
ſimple ones. ; DIETS | 
The Diphthongs ai, ei, ai, au, eu, ou, or ay, ey, oy, aw, 
ew, ow, when they are rightly pronounced, are com- 
pounded or made up of the Prepoſitive or foregoing 
Vowels, and the Conſonants T and /, which yet are 
commonly taken for Subjunctive or following Vowels. 
For in ai, au, or ay, aw, the {lender à is ſer fiſt; in 
ei or ey, the e Feminine is ſet firſt ; in ew or ew, the e 
Maſculine; in oi, on or oy, ow, the open O is ſometimes 
ſer firſt ; as in the Ergliſh Words, Boy, Toy, Soul, Bowl, a 
Cup; and ſometimes the obſcure O is ſet firſt ; as in the 
Engliſh Words, Boil, Toil, Oil, Bowl, Owl, &c. Although I 
do not deny but that ſome of theſe Words, are pro- 
nounced by ſome, by open O. 385 tired 
But whereas. ſome will have it that the Conſonants 1 
and / do not at all differ from the Vowels I and U, or 
as we write them EE and OO, very rapidly pronounced; 
it will be eaſily found to be a manifeſt Errour, by any 
Perſon, «who ſhall. nicely and carefully conſider the For- 
mation of the Words Yee and Woo, eſpecially if be often 
repeat 'the ſame Formation ; for he will find, that he 
cannot eaſily paſs from the Sound of the Conſonant, to 
that of the following Vowel, without a manifeſt Mo- 
tion, and ſo a new Poſition of the Organs of Speech, 
which does not happen in the repeating of the Sounds 
EE GO. e | : 
But I am not ignorant, that theſe which we com- 
monly call Diphthongs, have Sounds different from their 
genuine Sound, in different Tongues, of which Fac 
5 . | all 
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ſhall not now treat: Yet theſe may all be found and 
diſtovered among thoſe Sounds which I have diſ- 


courſed of, and fo _ be- reduced to their proper 


Places. 
The Engliſh has: or I MW plainly a Sound com- 


pounded ot the E Feminine and the T Conſonant. Ard 


has altogether the ſame Sound as the Greek 64. 


The Engliſh F Conſonant or ſoft G, or 


7 Conſonant. _ Dę, is compounded of the Conſonants 
For their Far, Foy, gentle, Todg- 


ing, &C. . char, dyoy, dyentle, lodying, »&c. | And 


with the ſame Sound is the Arabian Gjinm pronounced, 
(which Letter although it comes from the Hebrew Ghi- 
mel, yet does not retain its ne as - alſo the la- 
lian Gi. 

Tbe French I Conſonant or ſoft G, is compounded 


of the Sounds Zy. For their Fe, Age, &c; are Zye, 
A-zye, &c. The Perfians write this Sound by their He, 


Jy 
which is diſtinguiſhed from the Arabian Ze, by having 


three Points at the Top. 


But the German 7 Con ſonant, is plainly a ſimple Sound, 


e the fame with the Engliſh Fx : As bas been ſaid 


before. 
The Exgliſh $h, the French Ch, ak Ger- 


| 5b, ch, ſch. man Sch, the Hebrew and Arabian Schin, have 
the Sound: of Sy. For the French Word 


Chambre, the Engliſh Shame, the German Scham, ſound 


Syambre, Syame, Syam. ' The Welſi expreſs this Sound 
by Sj, with a Note of Production over the following 


Vawel. Sion [John] is -a Monoſyllable, but Sion (Mounc 
Sion] is a Word of two Syllables.. 
T he Enghſh Ch or Irh ſounds Ty : The Orchard. 


Riches, have the Sound of Ore. yard. Rir- yes, & c. With 
this Sound the Ntalians pronounce their E Vowel before 


the Vowels E and IJ. The Perſians to exprets: this: Sound, 
beſide the Arabic Alphabet aſſume their: Che, which 
they diſtinguiſn from the Arabian Gjim, by three Points 
over the Head of it. If before the Ezgli/h Word: Yew, 
you ſeveraily put D, T, S, Z, it will be made, Dyew, 


Dew, Sew, = that is, the Engliſh Words Chew 
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Chew, Shew, and the French Word Jeu, Play. And if 
you put S, Z, before Yanyer, it will make the French 


Changer, that is, Syan-zyer ;- but if you put 7, D, 
before fit, it will make the Engli/p Changer, that is, 


Jan dyer. ä ö yy. 1 Os 
I am- ſenſible that there are ſome who will have it, 
that the Sound & is heard in Engliſp che and ge, as if 
Changer were to be ſounded tfyand/yer; and I appeal to 


a: hers, whether he who truly pronounces the Engliſh 
Word Changer, does not at the ſame Time pronounce the 


Sounds 7yan-dyer. | | | 

The X of the Latins, and the & of the Grecians, X. 
and the X of almoſt all other Nations are com- 

pounded of cs, xo. This Letter the Hebrews and other 
Oriental People have not, but Write in its Stead the 
 timple Letters of which this Letter is compounded, 
which the Germans likewiſe often do; for their Ochs, 


Wachs, Sechs, Sechſt, &c. are the Engliſh Ox, Wax, Six, 


Sixth, The Welſh always expreſs this Sound by cs. 
The Latin K was antiently uſed for Ca: For they KX. 
wrote indifferently Calende and Rlendæ. But it now 
generally has amongſt moſt Nations the ſame Sound as 
the Greek x Kappa, trom whence it came, or the Latin C: 
And it would be altogether a ſuperfluous Letter, if C al- 
ways retained its genuine Sound, Wherefore the Welſh 
whoſe c has always the ſame Sound, have no k& ; as well 
as ſome other People. | | 


 Gataker does rightly affirm, that the © of the 2. 


Latin, was formerly written for cu, or rather W: 
But now ea days 'when à is ſubjoined to it, it has the 


ſame Sound as C or K, and is a ſuperfluous Letter. The : 
Welt have not this Letter; but for qu always write cw, 


or chw. And the Saxons wrote CpEN, that is, Cwen, for 
what we write Queen. a8: 


The Engliſh wh is altogether ſounded as bw. For Ih. 


the Fngli/h whit, and the French huict have the ſame 
Sound, though they differ very much in Signification. 
The Saxons did alſo ſet the h before the w, but I cannot 
tell how the Engliſh came to alter the placing of it: So 
for the Saxon hwet, hwile, the Engliſh ſay what, which, 
but the Scorch, quhat, quilk. | | | 
: — | And 
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And it is worth our obſerving, that the Con ſonants 5 
ard w, though it be not much minded, are moſt com- 
monly ſubjoined to kindred Conſonants, before kindred 


Vowels: For y is often ſubjoined to the Guttural Con- 


ſonants c, g, when a Palatine Vowel foliows ; For can, 


ger, begin, ate ſounded as if they were to be written can, 


gyet, begyin: For the Tcngue can, ſcarce paſs from theſe 
Guttural Conſonants to fam the Palatize Vowels, but 
that it mult pronounce ). Put it is not ſo before 
the other Vowels ; as in Call, Gall, go, gun, Gooſe, 


come, &c. 


is ſometimes ſubjoined to the Labial or Lip Conſo- 
nants p and 6, eſpecially before open ; as in Pot, Boy, 


Bol, &c. which are ſounded as it they were to be writ- 


ten pwot, &poy, bwoil, &c. but they are not always thus 
pronuunced, nor by all Perſons. 
The Latin ; the Engliſh ea, oa, ee, oo, 


ae, oe, ea, and ſometimes ei, ie, eu, au, ailo ith, ph; 


oa, ee, oo. (the like to which are tobe found among 
bother Nations) although they are written 
with two Characters or Letters, are notwithſtanding, 


according to our preſent Pronunciation of them, but ſim- 


ple Sounds: As we have ſhewn, in their Places. 

And hitherto haye 1 expfained all the Sounds of the 
Letters, Which do occur in any Nation, both ſimple and 
compounded as far as thought ſufficient : And I do be- 


lieve that you can ſcarce find any Sounds, which may not 


be reduced to the Claſſes of ſome of the Sounds that have 

been here treated of. | 
It is alſo obſervable, that there is ſome Difference of 
Pronunciation among different Nations; which does not 
roceed ſo much from the diſtin& Power of the Letters, 
as from the Manner of the Pronunciation: For the Eng- 
liſþ do, as it were, thruſt their Words forwards, towards 
the outward Part of the Mouth, and ſpeak more open- 
ly ; whence the Sounds become alſo more diſtin, 
The Germans do rather draw back their Words towards 
the hinder Part of the Mouth, and Bottom of the 
Throat ; whence their Pronunciation is more ftrong. 
T he French draw their Words more inward _— 
> | 1 ; ate, 


* ” 
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Palate, and ſpeak leſs openly; whence their Pronuticja- 
tion becomes leſs diſtinct, and is inter mixt with a Sort of 
conſuſed Murmur, So the Jtalians, and eſpecially the 
Spaniards ſpeak more flowly ; the Freneb more haflily. 
and the Engliſh in a middle Way betwixt both. There 
are ſeveral other Differences of Pronunciation among 
other Nations, which any one may oblkerve as Occaſion: 


ſuall offer. 


4, 
9 


* 
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Sir Thomas Smith's nem Englih Alphaber.” 


r — 


Nomen. eee | —— 
A a. A ſhort, Man, Har. 
A" a a. A long. Man, 6; . Maine, Hat, i. e. 1 


B 6. 28 


C c. Ch, Tch, final. Ceri, i. e. Chery, Mac, i. e. Match. 
D d. De- 

A 8 A ? Ae i. g. To. ou, i. e. Thou, Bað, i. 2 Bath, | 
Ik ſhy Led, Bred, Hel. n 


8 "ty Id. J. e, Lead, Bred, i. e. Worx * 
* Hel, i. e. Heal. 


1e. E Engliſh, Bred, i. e. Breed, Hel, ;, 0, Heel. 

7. | Ef. Fxl, Ste 3 

. di, i e. Vile, sri, e. Strive, 

G g. Ge-, Gai, Get. a 

BO. S8. dai, i. e. Jays N i. e. let. 

H he, Ka. NK 

„. I ſnort. Bid, Bi, i, e. By. beer 

1 1 long. Bid, I. e. Hide, BI, 4 e. . Buy, 

K Xa. oy dries i. e. N 
3 Ne | > © 

„„ - 


o ſhort. | ep, Hors, ls e. „ Yonſe-. | 
0 long. * i. e. Hopes, B6rs, i. e. Hoarſe, - 
P 


0. 
Dun, a We ow — 


A. 

Es: | 4 

Ezed. Liz, i. e. Lyes, Di-z, i. e. Dyes. 
ES.1e&Efh, Le, i * Ec. * i. e. Fim. 
Te-. | 

U ſhort. Buk, i. e. Buck, Full. 


U long. Biik, i. e. Book, Fiil, i. e. Fool. 
. Greck, Tru, 5. % True, Nu, . e. Rue, +- 
Ex. + Ny, i. e. New. 
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VII, An Introduction. to the making of: Batio, com- : 
prifing after an eaſy, compendious Method. the Subſtance 
of the Latin Syntax, with proper Engliſh Examples, moſt 
of them Tranſlations from the Claſſicks, in one Column, 
and the Latin Words in another, To which is ſubjoined, 
in the ſame Method, a ſuccin& Account of antient Greece 
and Rome; intended at once to bring Boys acquainted 
with Hiſtory, and the Idiom of the Latin Tongue. The 


Sixth Edition. Price 2 5. 
| Theſe by Mr. Clarke of Hull, 
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1 to. 41580 and 0 in Writing Latin | Writ 


ten for the Help and Eaſe of all School. Maſters and Ulhers, 
The Eighth Edition very much corrected, By William 
Walker, B. D. Author of the — of Idjains and 


Particles, e#c. Price 25. 


Phædri. Caſaris Auꝑuſti Liberti, "Pak! arum. bo- 
piarum, Libri quinque. Publii Syri Sententiæ ex ejus Mi- 


mis collectæ multo locupletiores. Utrumque recenſuit & 


rotulas adjecit Sam, Hoadly, A. M. Scholz. Norvicenſis 
guondam Magiſter. Editio quartz, Price 15. 


_  Exercitia Latina; or, Latin for Garretſon's En- 
eliſh Exerciſcs, for Schogl-Boys to tranſlate $yntaxical y, 


By N. Bayley, School-Maſter. The Fourth Edition, Cor- 
rected and Improved, Price 2s. 
More Engiiſh Examples to be turned into Latin, be- 


ginning with the Nomijaative. Caſe and Verb as it is va- 


ried throughout all Moods and Tenſes, and after fitted to 
the Rules of Grammar. To which are added, ſome Cau— 
tions tor Children to avoid, Miſtzkes io mak ing Latin, 
Forms of Epiſtles, Themes, or other Exerciſes : For the 
Uſe of Young. Beginners at Bury-School., . The Eleyerth 
Abi. with large Additions... Price ahn 
Methodus Græcam Liuguam Jocendi, {mults Gram: 
maticorum arte omi ia). ad Puerorum captum accommoda- 


ta, & ab Edvardo Leedes, (cui id Rei nuper creditum fait 


intra Scholam Burienſem, in Pago. F enſi) in Uſum 


Diſcipulorum tradita, & jam in Uſum Scholæ Gyppovi- 


cenſis e tertia. plarigus sale Price 
1. * 4 1 


Aa 


Sen- 


a Iſis. . Approved by ſeveral eminent School. ee, 
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Sententiæ Greece, è variis Grzcorum libris hinc inde 
ExcerpiX. Quibus adduntur avrea Carmina. Pythago- 
1X; & Epitaphium Adonidis, Bione Smirnæo *Authore. 
Quæ omnia E Grzco in Latinum Sermonem de verbo fers 
ſunt reddita. Subjungirur denique Tabula, non ſolům ad 
quam Orationis partem, ſed & ad quod in Grammatic3 
Giæcã Exemplum in ebnen Vocabulum (ſru No- 
men, ſeu Verbum, ſeu Participium, fir) formandum eſt, indi- 
cans. Jn uſum Imprimis eorum qui Grecarum Literarum 
ſunt rudes. F. R. A. M. Editio Secunda. Price 14. 6 4. 

Familiaria Colloquia. Opera Chriſtophori Helvici 
D. & Profeſſoris Gieſſenſis olim, & Eraſmo Roterq- 
damo, Ludovico. Vive, & Schollenio Haſſo ſelecta. Editio 
Decimz. Price 1. 

Cole's Latin Dictionary. 

Horatius. 

Ovidii Metamorphoſis. 
NMartialis Epigrammata. band Notis i in 

Salluſtius. "=o > fam Sereniſſi- 

E os e 
Terentius. 

Juvenal. 

CT 5 

Nenophon de Cyri Inſtitutione. 

Homeri Ilias. 

Pantheon. 


The a ble veel Being a Widellnsbus Collec- 
tion in Proſe and Verſe, from the Works of the moſt 
celebrated Authors. In two Parts, viz, Part I. Contain- 
ing Inſtructive Diſcourſes. on the molt uſeful Subjects, for 
the happy Conduct of human Life. 2. Characters of the 
moſt x (2/5 — Perſonages of both Sexes; of our own, 
aud other Nations ; particularly the remarkable Manner of 
Life of the excellent Princeſs of Parma. Written by ber- 
ſelf, and "found among her Papers after her Deceiſe. 
3. Choice Poems, and Select Pale es, extracted from the 
moſt celebrated Poets. Part I. . Containing Original | 
Poems; Sixty familiar Letters upon Education, Love, 
Friendſhip, &c. none of which ever before Publiſhed, 
The Whole Coilected and Publiſhed by a Lady. Price 
37% 6d, The Second Edition. | M.iſcel- 


9 


© Books printed for A. Betteſworth. 
M ſcellanta Aurea: Or, The Golden Medley. Conſiſt- 
ing of, 1. A Voyage to the Mountains of the Moon, under 
the ÆEquator: Or, Parnaſſus reformed, 2. The Fortunare 
Ship-wreck : Or, A Deſcription of Ne- Athens, being an 
Account of the Laws, Manners, Religion, and Cuſtoms of 
that Country, By Morris Williams, Gent. who reſided there 
above twenty Years. 3. Alberoni: Or, A Vindication of 
that Cardinal. 4. The Secret Hiſtory of the Amours of Don 
Alonzo Duke of Lerma, and Grandee of Spain. 5. The Gar- 
den of Adonis: Or, Love to no Parpoſe ; being about twen- 
ty Copies of Verſes and Love Letters. By a Lady. 6. Ma- 
- -homet no Impoſtor; written in Arabick, by Abdulla-Mahu— 
med Omer. 7. Ar Account of Bad and Good Women, an- 
tient and modern, With {ſeveral other Epiſtolary Eſſays in 
Proſe and Verſe. By Mr. Milton; the Lady W =, 
Mr. Philips, and. ſeveral others. In OCtavo. Price 4s. 
The four Years Voyage of Captain George Roberts: 
Being a Series of uncommon Events, Which befel him in 
a Voyage to the Iſlands of the Canaries, Cape de Verde, 
and Barbadoes, from whence he was bound to the Coaſt 
of Guinea; the Manner of his being taken by three Pi- 
rate Ship-, Commanded by Low, Ruſlel, and Spriggs, 
who after having plundered him, and detained him ten 
Days, put him aboard his own Sloop without Provilions, 
Water, &c. and with only two Boys, one of eighteen, 
and the other of eight Years of Age; the Hardſhips he 
_ endured for above twenty Days, till he arrived at the Iſland 
+ of St. Nicholae, from whence he was blown off to Sea (be- 
fore he couid get any Suſtenance) without his biggeſt Boy 
and Boat, whom he had fent aſhore ; and after four Days 
Difficulty and Diftreſs, was Ship-wrecked on the unfre- 
- 2 quented Iſland of St. John; where, after he had remained 
near two Years, he built a Veſſel to bring himfelf off. With a 
particular and curious Deſcription and Draught of the Cape 
de Verde. Iſlands, their Roads, anchor ing Places, Nature and 
Production of the Soil; the Kindneſs and Hoſpitality of the 
Natives to Strangers; their Religion, Manners, Cuſtoms, and 
Superſtitions, &c. Together with Obſervations on the Mine- 
rals, Mineral Waters, Metals, and Salts, and of the Nitre, 
with which ſome of thoſe Iſlands abound. Written by 
himſelf now living at Shad- Thames. 1726, Price 5 :. 


